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JAMES THE FIFTH. 


HE chuſing the duke of + Albany their re⸗ 
gent was undoubtedly a wiſe meaſure for 
the Scots. If he was a ſtranger, and unacquainted 


| 1 : With their manners, he was, at the ſame time, 
diſintereſted and indifferent as to their parties 


and diviſions; and being a man of genius, it 
was eaſy for him to get ſuch information as 
might fit him to be an excellent governor : 
nor did he deceive the expectation of the pub- 
lic. Upon his landing, he was waited upon 
by many of the Scotch nobility, and none 
ſeemed to make him more welcome than the 


queen herſelf, Looking upon himſelf as being 


K inveſted in the regency, he no ſooner 


B 2 arrived 


A. D. 71813. 
Duke of ** 
Albany ar- 
rives in 


Scotland. 


| 
s 

3 

| 

i 

' 

| 

© 

| 


| a 5 
A. D. 1515: arrived at Glaſgow, than he took upon Kin. 
ſelf the titles of duke of Albany, earl of March, 


conduct 
there. 


ceſtates of the kingdom; and the queen met 
* e him at ſome diſtance from | the town, The r- | 
uament then reſumed its ſeſſion, and the three 


His gocd 
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kingdom of Scotland. From this it appears, 
that if the late duke of Albany was attainted, 
the ſentence had been taken off, either during 
the late reign (Which is hy no means ,impro- 
pable) or in the- preſent. The firſt indication 


of his abilities for government was his endea- 


vouring to conciliate all differences between the 
principal families of the , country; and no 
prince ever entered on the exerciſe of a regency 
with greater unanimity amongſt all ranks of 
ſubjects, than he did. Upon his arrival at Edin- 
burgh, he was received in form by the three 


eſtates: took an oath of obedience to the'regent | 
till theirkirig thould be. derlaxed.of age, and. be, 
one of fidelity to the king and the laws. by I 
I have already mentioned the diſordered ſtate 
of Scotland at this time. Buchanan ſpealss of 
the head of the family of Struan Robertſon as 
robbing with eight hundred men in his follow; 
ing; but he was at laſt overpowered and put 
to death. One Peter Muffat was another rob: 
ber of that time, and ſo daring; that he ap» 
peared openly at court after the regent's arrival 
in Scotland; but the regent, without regard- 

ing 


\ - 


| OF'SCOTLANYD. 
ing any other conſideration than that of his AD. LOO 
crimes, ordered him to be apprehended, tried; 


and publicly executed; Theſe and many other 
inſtances of his firmneſs ſoon changed the face 
of affairs in Seotland. Order and decency took 
place; ; and the ſubjefts, knowing they had 
now an authority on which they could depend, 
vigorouſly ſupported the civil government 


but the regent was reſolved that no Scotchman 


mould be too great for the laws. The lord 
Drummond, 2 man of great power and in- 
fluence, had, in à paſſion, ſtruck Lyon king at 


arms, whoſe” office as firſt herald in Scotland, 


and employed in all public tranſactions, ought 


to have rendered his perſon facred. This was 


fuch a crime in the eyes of the regent, that he 
inſiſted upon Drummond being tried for his 
life; and it was with the greateſt difficulty 
mat, at the earneſt ſollicitation of Lyon him- 
ſelf, and many of the chief nobility, he ſuf 


fered him to eſcape with the forfeiture of his 
eſtate. As the regent's intention was probably 


no more than to humble a haughty nobleman, 
the förfeiture likewiſe was remitted, but not 
before Drummond had, upon his knees, ac- 
knowledged' his offence, and ſubmitted himſelf 
to Lyon. Before the parliament roſe, many 
excellent ſtatutes were paſſed for correcting 
public diſorders; and the nation ſeemed una- 
nimous in the praiſes of their new governor. 


. 8 


p | 


Ambitidn 
of cardinal 
Wolſey. 


A. D. 2523. 
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This unanimity was far from anſwering ei⸗ 
ther the expectations or wiſhes of the Engliſh 
court, or rather of Wolſey. The latter had. 
depended upon the intereſt of the queen and 
her huſband for balancing parties in Scotland 

in ſuch a manner, as that the nobility might 
find themſelves under a neceſſity to call in 
Henry, as being uncle of their young king, 
to take upon him the regency, by which the 
diſpoſal of all the rich eceleſiaſtical livings in 
Scotland would have been left to the inſatiable 
Wolſey, whoſe eyes were now fixed upon the 
popedom. Before the parliament roſe, intel - 
ligence had arrived that Henry had actually 
ordered his embaſſadors at the court of Rome to 
give him the title of regent of Scotland, and 
to ſollicit for him the diſpoſal of all the church- 
livings in that kingdom. The nobility of Scot- 
land affected to diſtruſt this information; and 
on the thirtieth of July a letter was drawn up 
and ſigned, in the name of the young king 
and the three eſtates, directed to the pope and 
the college of cardinals, which has been pub- 


liſhed by Rymer, but has been omitted by the 


Scotch hiſtorians. In this letter his holineſs is 
informed, that the duke of Albany had been 
conſtituted regent of Scotland by the voice of 
the parliament, and even the conſent of their 
king's moſt illuſtrious mother; and therefore 
his holineſs is prayed to give the ſame credence 
to Albany's letters as he had done to thoſe of 

the 


or. SCOTLAND. 


the late king. They then mention the proceed- 
ings of Henry's embaſſadors at Rome only as 
reports which they could not credit, becauſe 
Henry's anceſtors had never pretended to fuch 


ing been an ancient and an independent king- 
dom, governed by its own ſovereigns, and, 
during their minority, by their next in blood: 


that as ſach a claim would never be admitted- 


by the people, it muſt, if proſecuted, be the 
ſource of incredible miſchief ; and therefore 
his holineſs is prayed to diſcourage all Henry's 


7 
4. b. 1515. 


prerogatives. They ſpeak of Scotland as hav- 


pretenſions of that kind, and to beſtow the 


prelacies of the kingdom according to the duke 
of Albany's recommendation. From this letter 


it appears, that, notwithſtanding all the pre- 


cautions that had been taken to guard Scot- 
land againſt the papal encroachments, yet ſtill 
it was thought neceſſary that his holineſs ſhould 
confirm prelates, and other * in * 
promotions. 


Among all the — whom the regent ap- 


plied to for information concerning the ſtate 
of Scotland, he found none who gave him ſo 
much ſatisfaction as Hepburn prior of St. An- 
drew's, whom I have already mentioned on 
account. of his conteſt for that archbiſhopric. 
Two of the moſt elegant hiſtorians of their 
reſpective times have tranſmitted to us a detail 
of the information given by Hepburn. to the 
duke, I mean Buchanan and Drummond; and, 
58 a | upon 


The regent 
directed by 
Hepburn, 
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4 b. 2515. upon the whole; they are/pretty convifient with 


who 
ſchemes 
the earl of 
Hume's * 
ruin, 


THE HDS DORT 


each other. Both of them diſliked. Hepburnꝰs 


character; but, admitting their repreſentations 


to be juſt, he muſt have been a; man of great 


abilities and knowledge of life, a judge of par · 
ties, and an able, though vindictive, politician. 
He acquainted the duke of all the particulars 


relating to the feuds and animoſities that pre- 


vailed among both the great and middling 


families; of their ferocious reſentments, their 
cloſe combinations, and how little they re- 
garded virtue or innocence, when veſted in a 


perſon whoſe name was of an oppoſite fation; 
He is ſaid to have characterized them as being 


of diſpoſitions worſe than barbarous ; for the 


more innocent a perſon was, . of 'an oppolite | 


faction, the putting him to death was conſfi- 


dered as a proof of their greater attachment 


to their own clan. He repreſented the civil 
power as being too weak to bring thoſe enor · 


mous offenders to juſtice, becauſe they were 


commonly reſcued from puniſhment; and he 


gave it as his opinion, that the regent's autho - 


rity muſt be ſupported by foreign arms, mean - 
ing thoſe of France. He next characterized 


the chief heads of parties (particularly the earls 


of Angus and Hume, and archbiſhop Were 
1 no way to their advantage. 10 0 


Though hiſtorians are agreed that Mopbgrn 


had gained an aſcendency over the regent, by 
the force of money laid out among his French 
nog. and 


OF SCOTLAND. 
and other * domeſtics, by a fawning, plauſible, * p. 1515. | 


addreſs, and other -unjuſtifiable meaſures, yet 
they own, at the ſame time, that the duke 
took no more of his advice than he thought 
proper. He ſaw that the earl of Angus was à 
diſſipated young nobleman, intent on pleaſure 
and diverſion, and neglecting all affairs of ſtate. 
As to Forman, he had been acquainted with 
him abroad; and he knew his ſentiments and 
diſregard 108 money too well to imagine that 
he would employ either his credit, or his large 
reyenue, in diſturbing the government. The 
character which Hepburn drew of Hume ſunk 
the deeper in the regent's mind, as he knew 
by experience his arbitrary diſpoſition, and 
his extenſive power. The very means he had 
employed in raiſing himſelf to the regency, 
were now ſo many arguments for reducing 
him and his family to a level with other fubz 
jects; and he waited only for an opportunity 
to execute that purpoſe, to which he was in- 
ceſſantly prompted by Hepburn. The earl of 
Hume, as lord chamberlain, having often oc- 
caſion to repair to court, ſoon diſcovered an 
alteration in the regent's behaviour towards 
him and his friends; and underſtanding that 
Hepburn was the favobrites he could be at no 
loſs to know from whence' it -proceeded. He 
bewailed, both in public and private, his hav- 
ing been inſtrumental in the regent's advance- 
ment; he ripped up the demerits of his father, 
Von V. | 0 the 
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4. b. 151g. the danger of Scotland being rendered a pro- 
vince of France; he acknowledged his miſ- 
taken conduct, and at laſt frankly offered to com- 
ne& himſelf with the n 1515 _ 
huſband. + [1 

intrigues Ihe alliance was oon accepted; and the t 

= he of Angus, who was far from being unfuſcepti- 
ble of ambition, concurred! with Hume in 
alarming the mother for the ſafety, of her two d 
ſons, as the regent was next heir to the crown; t! 
and it was at laſt reſolved that the queen ſhould ſi 
take the firſt opportunity to fly with the royal 5 

infants into England. The regent; during thoſe | : 
a 
I 
| 
t 
c 
] 
; 
| 
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conſultations, was making a progreſs through 
Scotland, that he might learn by his own eyes 
the ſtate of the kingdom, which he found 
even more deplorable than he had been in- 
formed of. Upon the borders, a civil judge was 
not to be heard of; and the inhabitants knew 
no authority but what was veſted in the earl 
of Angus or Hume. When he came to the 
weſtern parts, he found them full of bloody 
feuds, occaſioned by the families of Montgo- 
mery, Kilmaurs, and Sempel. In the North, 
the earl of Murray (natural ſon to the late king) 
and the earl of Errol oppoſed the earl of Hunt - 
ley, lord lieutenant; but, before the regent 
could apply any remedy to thoſe diſorders, he 
received, from ſome emiſſaries he had at Stir- 
ling, private intelligence of what had been 
concerted by the — and her faction, which 
Sil, | obliged... 
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obliged him to return to Edinburgh. He was 4. P. 1535+, 


remarkable for his diſpatch, and the quick 


execution of what he had reſolved on; and as 


no time was to be loſt, he ſet out at midnight, 
attended by about a thouſand ſoldiers, for Stir - 
ling-caſtle, which he eaſily ſurpriſed, ou, 


in it the queen and her two ſons. 


This was a bold ſtroke in the regent, bi but 8 who diſap- 


diſcovered by his conduct that the ſafety. of,” 


the royal infants was his chief aim. Being ſen- 
ſible of the calumnies his enemies had propa- 
gated on account of his propinquity to the 


crown, he committed the care of the king and 
his brother to three of the moſt unexception- 


able noblemen in the kingdom, and the lord, 
Erſkine, governor of the caſtle; but I have 
been able to recover the name of only one of 


thoſe noblemen, the carl of Lenox. They were 
charged to attend the royal infants by turns. 
The regent entirely diveſted himſelf of the cuſ- 
tody of their perſons, and a guard, conſiſting 
partly. of Scots and partly of French, was ap- 


pointed for their ſafety. As to the queen, no. 
reſtraint was laid upon her perſon, and ſhe was 


left at liberty to. reſide where ſhe pleaſed, This 


quick proceeding of the regent ſeems entirely, 


to have diſconcerted his enemies. The carl of 
Hume retired to his own eſtate, from whence 
he was driven by the earls of Arran and Lenox 
into England, where, at the head of a tumul- 
"ary: band, he harrafſed the Scotch borders, 
5 C 2 | He 


gn, 
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A. b. 1515. He was a freſh example how effectually a ſteady 


His vigo- 
rous pro- 


ceedin 88. 


adminiſtration of government can quell the 
ſtrongeſt ariſtocratical connections; for he was 
the moſt powerful ſubject that Scotland had 
ſeen ſince the reduction of the laſt earl of Dou- 


glas. The queen and her huſband, with his Ll 


brother, Sir George Douglas, retired firſt to their 
caſtle of Tantallon, and from thence to Berwic, 
where they received a convoy to Coldftream 


nunnery. Meſſengers were then diſpatched to 


know Henry's pleaſure how his fiſter ſhould” 


be diſpoſed of; and he ordered the lord Dacres, 1 


his warden of the marches, reſpectfully to at- 
tend her to Harbottle-caſtle in Northumberland, 
which he aſſigned her for the place of her re- 
ſidence; and there ſhe was delivered of hef 
daughter, the lady Mary Douglas, mother (by 
her huſband, the earl of Lenox) to Henry lord 
Darnley, father to James the firſt of England. 
Thus far the regent's conduct was blameleſs; 
but, though the breach between him and the 
queen ſeemed now to be irreconcileable, he 
ſent embaſſadors to the court of England to 
account for bis conduct; to ſatisfy Henry that 
he had done nothing but what was juſt and 
regular; and to em him that his ſiſter might 
return to Scotland in ſafety, and command 


IN admittance at all times to her ſons. She de- - 


clined this offer, however, and went to Lon- 


don, where ſhe was magnificently and affec- F 
tionately received by her brother, the king of 


Eng- 


— 
- 


. 
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England, and her ſiſter, the queen-dowager A. P. 1515 


of France. The public commotions were now 
encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that many acts of 


violence which were then perpetrated have 
paſſed unnoticed by Drummond and Buchanan. 
Lindſay mentions an aſſembly of the queen's 


party at Glaſgow, and their intercepting the 


cargoes of ſome French ſhips laden with mo- 
ney and artillery. The governor having raiſed 


ſome men to diſlodge them out of Glaſgow, 
archbiſhop Forman interpoſed; and laying be- 
fore them the folly and injuſtice of their pro- 


ceedings, he prevailed with them to leave the 


city without bloodſhed. A kind of a nego- 


ciation was then entered into by the mediation 


of the archbiſhop; and the regent offered the 


lords a pardon for all that was paſt, if they 


would return to their duty. Some of them 


accordingly accepted of it, and, among others, 


the earl of Angus, which drew from Henry 


the eighth that paſſionate but unjuſt ſarcaſm, 
« That the earl, by deſerting his wife, had 
acted like a Scot.” Whether the biſhop of 


Dunkeld had given particular offence to the 
regent does not appear; but Leſly ſays, that he 
and Panter, who had been ſecretary of ſtate in 


the late reign, were put under confinement; 


but this J am inclined to think is meant only 


of the biſhop's former confinement. The lord 
Hume refuſing to ſurrender himſelf, or to ac- 


cept of the regent's terms, was denounced a 


traitor, 
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2 1515, traitor, and his eſtate confiſcated. He again 


The earl of 


Hume im- 


io 2 
{4 2 ” * 
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filled the borders with his devaſtations ; and 
the regent ſuddenly advancing at the head of 


about a thouſand diſciplined troops, the earl 


thought proper to lay down his arms, and to 


put himſelf into the regent's hands, but upon 


what terms we know not; ſo that his ſubmiſ- 
ſion has a myſterious aſpect. I am inclined to 
think that he did it by the perſuaſion of his, 
friends, who engaged for more in his favour 


than the regent was willing to perform. 


Be that as it may, he certainly was ſent pri- 


ſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, where he was 


committed to the cuſtody of his brother-in- 
law, the earl of Arran, with a charge, under 
the pain of felony, not to ſuffer him to eſcape. 


This, it muſt be owned, was a very unaccount- 


able ſtep of the regent. The earl of Hume ſoon 
found means to inſpire Arran with ambitious 
thoughts. He reprefented Scotland, as being 
held in chains by a Frenchman, and the ſon 
of a traitor; that the regent had only his 
French dependents to truſt to; that he had 
forfeited his regency; and that, if he was at 
liberty, nothing could be more eaſy than ta 
transfer it to the earl of Arran. His arguments 


were the more plauſible, as the earl of Angus 


was, in a manner, now out of the queſtion, He 
took no concern in the affairs of government, 
and was low in the eſtimation of both parties 


on account of his irreſolute conduct; for he is 


£4 ; | | ſaid, 


-- 
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ſaid, at this time, to have taken refuge in 
France. The earl of Arran being convinced 
by Hume's reaſoning, reſolved to partake with 
him in his flight; and 'accordingly they both 
eſcaped to the borders about the latter end of 
October, and loft no time in d hoſti- 
lities. 


Notwithſtanding thoſe Nude pubs | 


ings, it is certain that the parliament which 
was then ſitting, with the bulk of the nation, 
were firmly attached to the regent, whoſe 
conduct was in all reſpects irreproachable; and 
if he was guilty of any miſtakes, it was on the 
ſide of clemency, and becauſe he was a ftranger. 
The earl of Hume and his brother were again 
proclaimed traitors; but the earl was allowed 
_ Gifteen days to furrender himſelf. The regent 
made uſe of that ſhort time in making head 
againſt this new rebellion; and the partiament 


purpaſe. He then marched at the head of 2 


ſuſicient force, and n train of artillery, againſt 


the caſtle of Hamilton, the earl of Arran's chief 
ſeat, which he beſieged. The place was in no 
condition to make a defence; but an irreſiſt- 


able advocate now appeared in the earl's fa- 
vour. This was no other than that venerable 
princeſs, daughter to James the ſecond, mother 
to the cart of Arran, and aunt to the regent, 
who craved a parley of him, and obtained not 
19 0 a ceſſation of all hoſtilities, but a pardon 


for 


had votod him fifteen thouſand men for that 


as: 2 


A. db. 1515. | | | 


. Arran 


pardoned, 
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turbances. 


Public dt. 
expedition, the parliament continued ſtill to 


THE HISTORY. 


4.5. 1515 for her ſon, provided he would return to his 


duty. The earl, who ſeems to have been an 
irrefolute nobleman, no ſooner received intel- 
ligence of this, than he privately abandoned 


Hume, and prevailed with Beaton archbiſhop 


of Glaſgow, and chancellor of Scotland, to in- 
troduce him to the regent, who received: him 


again into favour. 
During the regent's Wande upon this ſhort 


fit; but the public - tranquillity was broken 
by the confederacy which had been formed 


againſt the earl of Huntley, at the head of 


which was the earl of Murray, the king's na- 
tural brother. Huntley was too well attended 


to fear any danger by day; but his enemies 


finding means to introduce ſome armed troops 
by ſtealth, in the night-time, into Edinburgh, 2 


fierce ſkirmiſh enſued, in which ſeveral were 


killed on both parties ; and the event would 
have been ſtill more fatal, had not the regent 
interpoſed, and put all the lords into priſon 
till he brought about a general reconciliation 
among all parties; but one Hay, who had been 


the fire-brand of their quarrels, was 'baniſhed 


to France. The earl of Hume ſtill continued 


in arms, and I find that his mother (though 1 


know not upon what account) was confined in 


the regent's caſtle of Dunbar; but the earl; by 


intercepting Lyon king at arms with diſpatches 


for the Engliſh government, and making him 


pri- 
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OP 8 COFTLAN p. 
prifoner, obliged the regent to ſet her at li- 
berty ; and thus ended the 99 tumultuous 
year 1515. 

In January 1516, died the young duke of 
Rothſay; and his death brought the regent 
one degree nearer to the crown. It was there- 
fore thought proper to re- aſſemble the par- 
liament, which had riſen ſome time before, 
and to ſettle the ſucceſſion. The regent was 
accordingly declared next heir to the throne, 


17 
A. D. 1519. 


das. 

Death of 
the duke of 
Roth ſay, 


and the 


regent de- 
clared ſuc- 
ceſſor to the. 
throne, 


upon the demiſe of young James; and the ſtates - 


unanimouſly recognized him as fuch. This 
recognition was of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the regent, becauſe he had, at this time; an 


elder brother alive by his father's firſt wife, 


daughter to the earl of Orkney and Caithneſs, 


It is ſaid that he obtained a divorce from her 


on account of propinquity of blood; but it was, 
perhaps, fortunate for the regent that Alex- 


2 -ander, the iſſue of the marriage, was a man of 
no ambition, and renounced all his claim of 
XZ blood, upon being appointed biſhop of Murray. 
3 Before the parhament roſe, it was thought 
proper to renew the peace with England; and 


the ſtates accordingly fent letters to Henry, 


4 | requeſting fix months ſafe-conduct for the bi- 


ſhops of Galloway, Dumblane, and Caithneſs, 


Kelſo, James earl of Morton, lord Dalkeith, 
Hugh earl of Eglington, lord Montgomery, 


1 William earl of Caffils, lord Kennedy, Sir Da- 


r. . D vid 


* 


1 the commendators of the abbeys of Ferm and 


18 
A. D. 1516. 


Tranſ- / 
actions of 
tne Engliſh 
miniſtry, 


THE HISTORY 


vid Lindſay, Sir William Keith, Sir William 


Scot, Ogilvy, a prothonotary, and Patric Co- 


ventry, dean of the collegiate church of Reſtal- 


rig, with one hundred attendants. The letters. 
a 0 granted, and they permitted the Scotch 
commiſſioners to come into Henry s preſence. 
He appointed commiſſioners, on his part, to treat 
with them; but upon their meeting, the Eng- 
liſh demands ran very high. The Scotch com- 
miſſioners informed thoſe of England, that 
having no inſtructions to treat about a removal 
of the regent from his truſt, or a reſtitution of 
Hume and his friends to their honours and 
eſtates, it would be proper, in the mean time, 
for Henry to ſend commiſſioners to the bor- 
ders, to treat with thoſe appointed by the 
regent, that the truce might be renewed. Henry 
accordingly ſent a new ſett of eommiſſioners 


.to Coldingham, and they met with thoſe named 
by the regent, who were, Duplains, the French 


embaſſador, Sir William Scot (who was like- 
wiſe in the former commiſſion) and Gawin 
Dunbar, archdeacon of St. Andrew's; and it 
was agreed, that, provided no injury was of. 
fered to the party of the Humes and the Dou- 
glaſſes, the truce ſhould be prolonged to n 
ſunday following. : 

The intermediate. time was employed by the 
Engliſh miniſtry. in endeavouring to diſplace 
the regent; and Henry, who was then reſolved 


on a war with France, offered his protection 


* 
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and affiſtance to the earl of Arran, if the latter 


would make another effort for that . purpoſe.” 
The earl accordingly. (though he had given 


hoſtages for. his good behaviour) fortified his 
caſtle,” and ſeized upon the royal magazines at 
Glaſgow ; but an accommodation was brought 
once more about by archbiſhop Forman. 


oppoſed the regent on this occaſion; but the 


latter choſe to follow moderate meaſures, that 
he might be the more in a PR of doing 
& ſervice to Fratice. : 
- Henry's ſcheme of diſplacing the regain being 

thus baffled, the negociations in England were 
reſumed; and a congreſs was held between 
the Scotch commiſſioners and the biſhop of 
Durham, Dacres, the Engliſh lord-warden, and 
Thomas Magnus, clerk, on the part of Henry. 


x ; In their conferences the Engliſh inſiſted ſtrong- 
ly for the-remoyal of the duke of Albany from 


the regency, and upon the impropriety of 
X ſuffering the next in ſucceſſion to the crown to 
be guardian of the king's perſon ; and that no 


2X ſolid foundation for a peace could be laid be- 


tween the two kingdoms, unleſs the removal 


was agreed to as a preliminary. The Scots 


aid; that they had no orders to treat upon that 


head, but promiſed to deliver to the eſtates of 


* Scotland any letter they might be charged with- 
by Henry on the ſubject. Such a letter was ac- 


Be- 
ſides Arran, the earls of Lenox and Glencairn 


19 : 
A.D. 1516. 


who are 
baffled, 


4 cordingly drawn up on the firſt of June fol- 


3 


lowing, 


20%teñͥ | THE HISTORY: 
WW 4.0.56. lowing, in which Henry ſaid, that if the duke 
I! of Albany was not removed from the regency, 
| and ſent back to France, he would” purſne 
what meaſures he thought proper for his ne- 
phew's ſafety. Before the conferences ended, 
the truce was prolonged ta the bra of St. An- 
drew's. 

The parlia- The parliament of Scotland, which had been 


due de prorogued in May, was re-aflembled upon the 
leben. arrival of the commiſſioners at Edinburgh with 
Henry's letter; but when it was read, the con- 
tents of it were unanimouſly rejected, and an 
anſwer was drawn up. In this anſwer we have 
ſome particulars which are not to be found 
in hiſtorians. It was urged, that the duke of 
Albany had been appointed regent by the una- 
nimous voice of the three ſtates of the king- 


the conſtitution of other countries, as being 
the next in blood. With regard to the ob- 
jection urged by Henry, that he was therefore 


obſerved, that his province, as ſuch, had no 
connection with the cuſtody of the king's per- 
ſon, which was committed to other noblemen, 
who acted under a ſeparate and independent 
truſt; and that the ſervants about him were 
thoſe who had been approved of by the queen 
his mother, who was appealed to for the truth 
of what was aſſerted. The title of this paper, 
er was printed ** Mr. = mer, is, © Anſwer 


of 


dom, according to the laws of Scotland, and 


a very 1mproper perſon to be regent, it was 
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25 OF SCOTLAN DP. 21 
of Refuſal to the King of England, touching 4. p. 1516. 
his Adyice to remove the Duke of Albany from 


the Governmentſhip of the young King of Scots, 
} ſealed with the Seals. of the, Chiefs of Scot- 
XZ land.” It appears that the earl of Hume was, 
at this time, again reconciled to the govern- 
ment, as he was, as well as the earl of Lenox, 


among the noblemen who ſigned this letter. 

Henry was far from expecting ſuch firmneſs A wee 
and unanimity in a nobility which he had TT 
taken ſo much pains to divide; : for, beſides | 
the expreſſions I have mentioned in the letter, 
it contained the higheſt encomiums upon the 
perſon and virtues of the regent. He appointed 


4 the lords Dacres and Magnus to renew their 


conferences about peace with the Scotch com- 
miſſioners who had delivered the letter; and 
the conduct of the regent was equally wiſe, 


q Firm, and honeſt, Without regarding his at- 
tachment to France, ha ſincerely wiſhed for a 
peace with Henry, as he knew that he was in 
no condition to ſupport 2 war againſt the Eng- 
X liſh arms, and their friends in Scotland, He 
ſent Fayette, the chief officer under him, to 
pay his reſpects to Henry, and offered, if that 


prince defired it, to repair in perſon to London 
for that purpoſe; and Fayette, at the fame 
time, preſented him with the articles of a truce, 
which were referred to Wolſey, who made no 
other alteration in them but prolonging the 
truce to the feaſt of St, Andrew's 1517, at the 
requeſt, 


22 


A. D. 1516. 


vigour. 


Within three months, thoſe belonging to her 


dut paſſports; and may either reſide in Eng- 


Its contents, 


from the feaſt of St. Andrew's laſt paſt, to the 


. 


THE HISTORY 
requeſt, as he ſaid, of the kings of Caſtile and 
Denmark, and comprehending in it the com- 
merce of both nations, and that of their allies. 


The articles were as follow: 
« Firſt, That the truce ſhall be prolonged 


” __ 1 


feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, 1517. 
« Secondly, That the articles concluded on 
the firſt of June laſt,” ſhall remain in their full 


hs ©A aA -x 


« Thirdly, That as by. one of theſe articles 
all the queen of Scotland's jewels and move- 
ables were reſtored to her, ſhe ſhall reſtore, 


ſon the king of Scotland, which ſhe may have 
in her poſſeſſion. 

« Fourthly, That the duke of Albany, or, 
in his abſence, his lieutenant, ſhall take care 
that the queen be regularly paid her dowry, 
„ Fifthly, That the queen's huſband, the earl 
of Angus, ſhall, with permiſſion from thoſe 
who have the government of the Scottiſh king, 
be allowed to repair to England, or elſewhere, 
to ſee his wife; provided always, he commit 
nothing to the prifudice of his ſovereign. .. 

« Sixthly, That the queen ſhall be allowed 
to go and ſee her ſon, unmoleſted, and with- 


pd a+ PA 


- Ids 


land or Scotland, as ſhe pleaſes. 

« Seventhly, That neither king ſhall TIF 
the rebels. of the other during the truce, and 
TS j | the 


larity, by endeavouring to make the Scots for- 


o FSO T LAND. 


23 


the wardens or their deputies ſhall redrefs any A. p. 2515. 


infractions, according to the ancient cuſtoms of 


the borders. 


Eighthly, That the king” s perſon ſhall be 
diſpoſed of according to the will of his coun- 
cil, and the three eſtates in parliament, on 
condition (adds Wolſey, in the name of his 
maſter) ſuch a diſpoſal may be for his ſafety. 

* Ninthly, That all the friends and allies of 
the queen, on account of her marriage with 
the earl of Angus, ſhall be allowed to return 


to Scotland, and live there, provided they be- 
haved as became peaceful ſubjects; which if 


they did not, their puniſhment was to be that 
of any ſimilar delinquent. 

« Tenthly, But as it has been aid that the 
Scots had violated the terms (which however 
they denied) upon which they were compre- 
hended in the treaty with France, the enquiry 
into that affair to be delayed till the firſt dict.” 
This treaty, which was ratified by Henry 
on the laſt of December 1516, by the duke of 
Albany on the eighth of January following, 


and by the ſtates of Scotland on the twentieth 
of the ſame month, was entirely approved of 


by the Scotch parliament, and did great ho- 


nour to the regent. Even his . enemies were 


now convinced of his inviolable attachment to 
the king, and his diſintereſted adminiſtration ; 
while he himſelf reſolved to improve his popu- 


get 


0 


1517. 
Fidelity of 


the regent, 


4 THEHISTORY 
AD. 1517. get that he was à Frenchman. He took into 
his favour the bifhop of Dunkeld, and Panter, 
whom he had formerly impriſoned. He per- 
ſuaded archbiſhop Forman, who was the pope's | 
legate in Scotland, to grant him the difpofal - | 
of certain eccleſiaſtical benefices, which he be- 
ſtowed upon the fons or kinſmen of thoſe 
whom he knew to be moſt averſe to his in- 
tereſt. He ſeemed to be fully reconciled to 
the earl of Angus and his friends, and did no- 
| thing without the advice of the earl of Hume. 
3 This conduct ſhews the regent to have been 4 
| thorough politician ; but biſhop Leſley blames 
him for making family-intereſt his ſole confi- 
deration in his diſtribution of-ecctefiaſtical | pre- 
ferments. The regent, imagining that he had 
now extinguiſhed faction in Scotland, retired, 
for ſome part of. the ſummer, to his caſtle of 
Falkland, to relieve hitnfelf after the great 
fatigues of government he had undletgone. 
Hiſtorians are unanimous that he was followed 
in this retreat by his wicked counſellor, Hep- 
durn, who pretended that the earl of Hume 
was ftilt continuing his dangerous practices 
againſt the ſtate, and that his fafety was in- 
compatible with that of the king and king- 
dom. According to our hiſtorians, he added 
a variety of other arguments, which they have 
minutely related, and very poflibly were of 
their own invention; for it required no great 
art to bring the regent to reſolve upon the 
de- 
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OF SCOTLAND. - 88 
deſtruction of: that nobleman and his brother, 4-2-2577: 
both of them being of the ſame principles, and 
of equal abilities. The Nate of affairs between 
England and France, Where the regent's wife 
lived, beſides private concerns, demanded his 
preſence in that country; and he thought that 
ſound. policy required him not to leave behind 
him ſo turbulent a nobleman: as the earl of 
Hume, Under. pretence of finiſhing all the 
differences which remained unſettled with Eng · 
land, he called a convention of the nobility 
(which was not properly a parliament) to meet 

at. Edinburgh in September, and ſent. ſpecial 
— 65 to the earl of Hume and his brother to 
attend, on account of the great knowledge and 


— 
. 


 EEELEE 


Same pr ES, circumſtances bad, the 
jealouſy, of Hume's friends, and they adviſed 
him and his brother to be upon their guard; 
They, however, repaired to Edinburgh, and 
the carl appeared at the convention which was "1 
3X b<1d in the abbey of Holyrood-houſe ; but his 

IF | brother refuſed, at firk, to aten. , 


\ 


* The Sarl Was received i n the council With The earl of 
great demonſtrations of friendſhip, from the bis brother 


betrayed 


regent, who acquainted the aſſembly, that ut ego 
4 I j headed, 


it was thought proper to conclude a firm peace 
with England, and that an embaſſy ſhould be 
ſent for that eſſect to Henry, he knew no man 
more fit to be put at the head of it than the 
3X carts brother, Wien The regent diſſem- 
Vor. Ve. E ; bled 
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A. p. 1515 bled ſo well, that the earl thought him fincere; : 
and pulling a ring from his finger, the flrtal 
which had been concerted between them, he 
ſent it to his brother, as a token that he might 
repair with ſafety to the abbey. William obeyed 
the ſummons ; but no ſooner did he enter the 
abbey- gates, than they were ſhut. upon him, 
and he found himſelf a priſoner in the midſt 
| of the regent's French guards, who carried 
= him on board a ſhip at Leith, and confined him 
x in the caſtle of Inchgarvy. The earl of Hume 
was arreſted at the ſame time, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh. Thoſe pro- 
ceedings hitherto might have been defenſible, 
had any new matter of treaſon been proved 
| againſt them upon their trial. The earl of 
Murray appeared as a chief proſecutor, and at- 
| tempted to prove that his father, the late king, 
had been ſeen on the Scotch ſide of the Tweed 
after the battle of Floddon- field, and that he = 
. had been murdered by the earl of Hume; but 
| he failed in every part of the evidence to ſup- 
port the charge. The earl was next accuſed 
of not doing his duty in the battle of Flod- 
don, but that part of the profecution ſeems 
likewiſe to have fallen to the ground; and it 
| was thought proper to bring againſt him an 
_ accumulated charge of treaſon, - He and his 
brother were accuſed of putting themſelves at 
the head of robbers and out-laws, and of hav- 
wg ſuffered the * to fortify the caſtle of 
| * Nor- 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
Norham, when it was the earl's duty, and in AD. 1517, 
his power, as lord-warden of the marches, to ; 
have prevented them. According to Drum- 
mond, the regent informed the judges (he 

XZ ſhould have ſaid the jury) in the directions he 
gave them, that the earl and his brother had 


been guilty of a crime ſo heinous and odious, 
that-it was not fit to be made public. We are 


and his brother te this vague, unſupported, 
accuſation ; and it is ſufficient to ſay, that both 


ing. Andrew Carr of Farniherſt, a friend to 
the Humes, who had been arreſted at the ſame 
time, was tried and condemned likewiſe; but 
found means, either by e or favour, to 
eſcape. 0 


proves, that whatever virtues the regent might 
have, he was arbitrary in matters of govern- 
ment; and indeed the odium into which it 
threw him defeated all his beſt intentions for 
the ſervice of Scotland. The expoſing the 


cuous parts of Edinburgh, ſtill farther exaſpe- 


rated the public. It was now his misfortune - 


Y | that he could not firmly rely on the affections 
of * Scotchman. The nobility did not in- 
1 1 4 deed 


ignorant as to the defence made by the earl 


of them were condemned to loſe their heads; 
which ſentence was put in execution. upon the 
earl next day, being the eleventh of October, 
and upon his brother William the day follow- 


The iniquitous execution of the Humes 


27 | 


De Ia 


Beaute, 2 
Frenchman, 


made lord- 


warden. 


heads of the Humes upon the moſt conſpi- 


— 


28 
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THE HISTORY: 
deed riſe in arms, becauſe they were over- 
awed, and many of them, no doubt, were glad 
that the Humes were removed, though they 
did not approve of the proceedings againſt 


them; but it was eafy to ſee that their affec- 


tions towards him were cool, and he found him - 
ſelf under great difficulties how to fill up the 
important poſts that were vacant by the earl of 
Mume's death. That of lord-warden of the 

marches could admit of no delay in ſupplying it; 
and the regent thought it moſt conducive for his 
intereſt to give it to his French favourite, La 


Beaute, whom the Scotch hiſtorians call Sir 1 


Anthony D'Arcy. He was every way quali- 
fied for the - truſt, which was then reckoned 
the higheſt of any in the kingdom; and the 
regent apologized for beſtowing it upon à fo- 
reigner, who, he ſaid, having no family-con- 
nections in the country, would exerciſe it with 
the greateſt impartiality. As to the poſt of 
lord-chamberlain, the ra gave it to 16rd 
pe 5 ö 
D' Arcy was vain and ambitious eig # to 
enter upon a charge which in prudence” he 
ought to have declined. Soon after his ap- 
pointment, the regent raiſed an army, on pre- 


tence of ſome commotions upon the borders, 


which he foon quelled; but on his return he 
feized the perſon of the earl of Lenox, and 
forced him to deliver up the caſtle of Pum- 


barton, not chuſing to leave it, during bis in- 
* 9D - _ tended 
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OF. SCOTLAN D. 
tended abſence in France, in cuſtody of à no- 


bleman of ſuſpected fidelity. About this time, 
embaſſadors arrived from thence to confirm, as 


uſual, the old league between the two nations, 
and to demand that x deputation for the ſame 


purpoſe ſhould be ſent to their maſter from 


Scotland. The parliament meeting on the oc- 
caſion, it was eaſy for the regent's friends to 


find fair pretexts, by his own direction, to 
move that he himſelf ſhould be employed in 


the embaſſy, which was agreed to, upon his 
promiſing that he ſhould not be abſent from the 


kingdom above ſix months. He then applied 
himſelf to the ſettlement of the government 


during his abſence, and named for his deputies 


the archbiſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, 


the earls of Arran, Angus, Huntley, and Ar- 
gyle, with the warden, D'Arcy, on whom was 
his chief dependence. To make as equal a 


partition of power among them as he could, the 
government of the Merſe and Lothians was 
allotted to D'Arcy; and each of the other go- 
vernors were to ſuperintend that part of the 


eountry which lay moſt contiguous to his own 


4 | eſtates. He ordered the king to be removed 


from the caſtle of Stirling to that of Edin- 


9 : burgh, and committed to the care of the earl 
marſnal, the lords Ruthven and Borthwic, and 


the lord Erſkine, Who was, upon no account, 
to be diſmiſſed from his attendance upon the 


pe perſon. He then Nous the- "caſtles of Dun-. 


2 1 17 bar, 


29 
b. r- 


3 
AD 477 


The queen - 
denied ad- 


mittance co 


colour for this barbarous treatment of that 
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bar, Dumbarton, and Garvet (which I: appre-. 
hend is the ſame with that of Inchgarvy) with 
French. garriſons, to whom he committed the 
cuſtody of certain weſtern barons, on no other 
pretext but that they might be kept quiet 
during his abſence. It was with a like view 


that he choſe the earl of Lenox, and the eldeſt | 


fons of the earls of Arran, Huntley, and Glen- 
cairn, on pretence of their education, to attend. 
him in his embaſſy, as he did the biſhop of 


Dunkeld and ſecretary Panter, to do honour to 
Scotch literature abroad. Every thing being 
thus ſettled, he ſet fail for France from Dum 
barton about the middle of July. 


Upon the departure of the regent, the queen 
left the Engliſh court, and arrived, with a no- 


ble retinue, at Berwic, where ſhe was received 


by her huſband. Either his infidelity to her 
bed, or her refentment at his having left her 


to make peace with the regent, had now given. 


her an invincible diſguſt to his perſon, which 
ſhe ſtrove, however, to hide; and they arrived 
together at Edinburgh; where, in conſequence 
of the agreement that had been made with the 
regent, the demanded acceſs to her ſon, but 
met with a denial. I have not diſcovered any 


princeſs, unleſs that of the truce being now. 
expired; ſo that the true reaſon was becauſe 
D'Arcy, who now acted, in fact, as regent, was 
afraid of truſting the young king to his mother's 

cuſtody, 
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" cuſtoly, leſt ſhe ſhould carry him into Figs: AD. 1577; 
land; but the lord Erſkine, being a nobleman 

of great humanity,” without paying much re- 

gard to D'Arey, removed his royal charge to 

the caftle of Craigmillar (where D'Arcy had 

no power) on pretence that the plague was in 
Edinburgh, and there the queen was admitted 

to viſit her ſon. This was ſo diſagreeable to 

bpb Arey, and ſome of the other governors, 
that the lord Erſkine was obliged to carry the 
bing back to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and all 
farther acceſs to him was "PIR to his 
2 mother. The, « | 
' D'Arcy, FOR RY and wälen 3 La Be 
an excellent juſticiary, and generally reſided 
3 | in the caſtle of Dunbar, that he might be at 
hand to quell the borderers, who, over-awed 
by this neighbourhood, remained quiet, tho! 
much diſconcerted. The other governors, ei 
Y ther from regard to his merits, or as a bait for 
his deſtruction, threw the whole executive part 
of their duties upon D*Arcy, by making him 
ſole deputy ; but promiſed to be ready to aſſiſt 
him, if there was occaſion, with all their power. 
Probably this compliment rendered him too 

= | preſumptuous; and a plot was laid for his 
ruin, by a ſeeming quarrel between William 
2 Cockburn, aſſiſted by Sir David Hume of Wed- 
1 1 derburn, and the guardians of Cockburn of 
Langton, Cockburn's nephew, on account of 2 
caſtle from which the young man and his guar- 


32 


A. D. 1817. 


461 


= glas, to the catle of Edinburgh, and his 
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dians had been forcibly, ejected. 1 Complaint 
of this outrage being brought to the deputy; 
he ſet out, attended by ſome gentlemen of the 


South, who were ſecretly, friends to the Hume | 
family, and a ſmall party of his French ſoldiers, | 


In his way to Duns (Where he, propoſed to 


hold a court. of juſtice for enquiring into che 


riot) he fell into an ambuſcade, formed by the 


Humes of Wedderburn, who cut off all his 


attendants; and he himſelf, endeavouring to 
eſcape, back to Dunbar by the ſwäftheſs of bis 


horſe, was plunged into 2 marſh, where he 


was beſet by his enemies, who ſtruck off his 


bead. Lindſay ſays, that his hair being long 
and plaited, Hume of. Wedderburn knit it on 


his ſaddle- bow, and carrying it to the caſtle of 


Hume, it was expoſed upon the battlements; 


Though it cannot be ſuppoſed that the a 
of D'Arcy gave any ſenſible concern to the 


other governors, yet they found it necaſſary to 
proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt; his 


-murderers (whom they: forfeited) and to fill up 


his poſt, which was beſtowed upon the earl 
of Arran. This is a kind of proof that the 
other governors were by no means in the Eng · 
liſh intereſt; and the earl of Angus was at ne 
pains to conceal his diſguſt at the preference 


which had been given to the earl of Arran, 
The latter, ſenſible of his own power, com- 


mitted his competitor's brother, Sir George 


friend, 
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friend, Mark Carr, to that of Garvet. This A.D, 31. 
ſtate of affairs rendered it neceſſary to call a 
parliament, which met at Edinburgh in the 
month of October. There many of the Humes 
arid Cockburns were denounced rebels, and 
orders were given for the, new lord-war- 
den to ſeize the caſtles of Hume, Langton, 
an ; FF edderÞurns which ſurrendered at dif- 
| cretion. | 5 
The regent 8 ſtill PL in Pa ; French 
and, though he continued to be in high favour. lad in 
with Francis, that prince blamed him for his 
imprudence 1 in leaving a Frenchman to be his 
deputy in Scotland. He promiſed, however, 
to ſupport his. authority there to the utmoſt of 
| his power, and ſolemnly confirmed the ancient 
league between the two kingdoms. One of 
the. originals was ſent over by the biſhop of 
Dunxkeld to. Scotland, where it was received 
in general with great approbation. A vote of 
chanks was returned to the regent for his 
E conduct both at home and abroad, and the 
7 treaty itſelf was ratified in parliament, which 
ſoon after broke up. At this time, the earl 
of Lenox arrived from France with new aſ- 
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ſurances of protection and aſſiſtance from that 
ring, who was highly pleaſed at their proceed- 
Pings, and the zeal they diſcovered for puniſh- 
ing the murderers of D'Arcy. Accordingly 
five hundred French ſoldiers landed in Scot- 
+ Vol. V. - land, 


3 


. 1518. 


Rymer, 
vol, XII. 


p. 631. 
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4b. 1917 land, as a reinforcement for the garriſons there, 


eſpecially that of Dunbar. The queen remained 
Rill at Edinburgh, employed in finding out 


the means of procuring a divorce from ber 


huſband, on pretence of a pre- contract between 
him and the earl of Bothwell's daughter. By 
this time, Francis and Henry, by the addrefs 
of Wolſey, had come to ſo good an underſtand- 
ing, that a marriage had been agreed upon 
between the dauphin and the princeſs Mary, 
daughter to Henry; and a treaty was con- 


cluded between the two nations. This treat 


was diſcovered by the queen- mother of Scot- 


land, who, on account of her conduct, had of 


late been neglected by Henry; and the made 
it a handle for ſtrengthening her party. She 
exclaimed againſt her brother, as well as Fran- 
cis, for their inſidious dealing; and accuſed 
the latter of ingratitude for having betrayed 
the intereſts of the Scots, to whom his crown 
owed ſuch obligations. The Scotch hiſtorians 
have joined in the ſame charge againſt Francis; 
but when the treaty afterwards appeared, it 
was found that the king and kingdom of Scot- 
land are the firſt allies named on the part of 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. The French em- 
baſſadors undertook to inform James and his 
council of this comprehenſion before the twen- 
ty-fifth of December, after which time, neither 


of the kings, their lieutenants, nor wardens, 


R „ _ 
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Fayette, as agents for Francis and the regent, 
2 year and a day. 


co open the ſources of civil diſſenſion, and the 
peace of the nation was again threatened. The 
earl of Rothes and lord Lindſay diſputed, at 
4 We head of their reſpective armed followings, 


* * = 
1 * 
1 
f ® 5 4 
Bs 


= 


jors committed one of them to the" caſtle of 


4 Dunbar, and the other to that of Dumbarton. 


Lord Lindſay, however, I find, prevailed in his 
Mretenſions; but I perceive that, about eleven 
ears after, the ſheriffdom was ſettled here- 
Pitably in the family of Rothes. Hume of 
Vedderburn was ſtill at liberty ; ; and this year 
7 zurdered Blackader, the prior of Colding- 
3 am, 2 young man, with fix of his followers ; 


= 


Jon of Scotch affairs; but the earl of Angus 
4 ad ſtill great intereſt, and waited every op- 
g 1 7 rtunity to oppoſe him. The report conti- 
ing that the plague was in Edinburgh, the 


Palkeith, about the time that the citizens of 
| Cum quocunque numero. 


This ſecurity againſt foreign iavatiin FR ; 


4 Wd many other murders and commiotions p 


3 far! of Arran carried the king to the caſtle of 


; F - We 4 Edin- 


were. to invade the territories of the other. with 4 b. dit. A 
any body of men *. Previous to the concluſion 
af this treaty, Clarencieux, herald, and La 


arrived in Scotland, and concluded a truce for 


1519. 
Civil diſ- 
ſenſions 


there, 


| 4 ho ſhould be ſheriff of Fife; but the gover. 
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A. D. 1519, Edinburgh uſed to elect their magiſtrates. 


Upon the earl's return from Dalkeith, he found 


the gates of Edinburgh ſhut againſt him by 
the inhabitants, on pretence that he intended 


to over-awe the election. His party within the 
town reſented this, and the night paſſed in 
mutual bickerings; but the deacon of the crafts, I 
one of the principal inhabitants, being killed 
by-the favourers of Arran, the affections of the 8 
citizens in general were transferred to Angus, 
whoſe agents had fomented the quarrel; and 
the difference between thoſe two noblemen 


ſoon became a public concern. 


The earl of Angus, now that the family of 4 1 
Hume was under a cloud, ſeems then to have 
been the moſt powerful nobleman on the bor- 1 
ders. David Carr, baron of Farniherſt (the 
ſame who had ſo narrowly eſcaped being exe- 
cuted along with the Humes) pretended. to a 3 J | 
right of holding courts on the foreſt of Jed- 
burgh, which the earl of Angus claimed as his 
property. Both parties appealed to arms; and 
Sir James Hamilton, natural ſon to the earl of 1 ; 
Arran, declared himſelf in favour of Carr, and 1 
marched with a conſiderable following of his 
own name, and the borderers, to Kelſo. The 4 3 


baron of Ceſsford, who was one of the wardens * 
of the marches, took part with the 3 


and intercepted Hamilton in his march, Who 
being abandoned by the borderers, fled to 


Hume: caſtle; and next day Carr ſubmitted to 
act 


3 | 
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act as bailiff to the earl of Angus. The wiſer a. n. gt. 
part of the nation apprehended dreadful con- 
ſequences from the quarrel between thoſe two 
great families; and many treaties of accom- 
modation were brought upon the carpet, but 
without effect. The earl of Angus, notwith- 
ſtanding his difference with his wife, the queen- 
dowager, was conſidered as the head of the 
Engliſh party in Scotland, and as being now 
too powerful a ſubject. The chancellor, arch - 
biſhop Beaton, and the chief lords in the Weſt, 
were of that opinion, and declared themſelves 
in favour of the earl of Arran; and at laſt it 
was agreed that a parliament ſhould be ſum- 
moned to meet at Edinburgh on the twenty- 
ninth of April. The Hamilton party excepted 
againſt the place, becauſe Sir Archibald Dou- 
glas, 2 friend and dependent of the earl of 
Angus, was provoſt of the town; but that ob. 
jection was ſoon removed, by Sir Archibald 
© reſigning his power to Robert Logan of Reſtal- 
rig; upon which, 'archbiſhop Beaton, and all 
the Hamilton party, repaired to Edinburgh, 
but with no pacific intentions. | 
Their place of rendezvous was in the arch- Hine of 
 biſhop's houſe, where they conſulted not upon = = Edie... 
the means of reſtoring the public tranquillity, r 
but on thoſe of engrofling all the power of Catz. 
government into their own hands; and at laſt 
they reſolved to confine Angus. Their con- 
ſultations came to his knowledge, who em- 

* plwGKusoyed 
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4. P. 1519, Edinburgh uſed to elect their magiſtrates. b 
Upon the earl's return from Dalkeith, he found 
the gates of Edinburgh ſhut againft him by 
the inhabitants, on pretence that he intended $ 
to over-awe the election. His party within the 
town reſented this, and the night paſſed in 1 
mutual bickerings; but the deacon of the crafts, 
one of the principal inhabitants, being killd 
by the favourers of Arran, the affections of the 3 
citizens in general were transferred to Angus, 
whoſe agents had fomented the quarrel; and 
the difference between thoſe two noblemen 
ſoon became a public concern. 
and upon The earl of Angus, now that the family of 
e vor Hume was under a cloud, ſeems then to have 
been the moſt powerful nobleman on the bor- 
ders, David Carr, baron of Farniherſt (the 
ſame who had ſo narrowly eſcaped being exe- 3B 
cuted along with the Humes) pretended to a 
right of holding courts on the foreſt of Jed-- 
burgh, which the earl of Angus claimed as his 
property. Both parties appealed to arms; and 
Sir James Hamilton, natural ſon to the earl of 1 
Arran, declared himſelf in favour of Carr, and 
marched with a conſiderable following of his 
own name, and the borderers, to Kelſo. The 1 { 
baron of Ceſsford, who was one of the wardens ® | | 
of the marches, took part with the Douglaſſes, | J 8 | 
| 
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and intercepted Hamilton in his march, who 
being abandoned by the borderers, fled to 
Hume: caſtle; and next day Carr ſubmitted to 
act 
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act as bailiff to the earl of Angus; The wiſer A.D-15236 
part of the nation apprehended dreadful con- 
ſequences from the quarrel between thoſe two 
great. families; and many treaties of accom- 
modation were brought upon the carpet, but 

without effect. The earl of Angus, notwith- 
ſtanding his difference with his wife, the queen- 
dowager, was conſidered as the head of the 
Engliſh party in Scotland, and as being now 
too powerful a ſubject. The chancellor, arch- 
biſhop Beaton, and the chief lords in the Weſt, 
were of that opinion, and declared themſelves 

in favour of the earl of Arran; and at laſt it 
was agreed that a parliament ſhould be ſum- 
moned to meet at Edinburgh on the twenty- 
ninth of April. The Hamilton party excepted 
againſt the place, becauſe Sir Archibald Dou- 
glas, a friend and dependent of the earl of 
Angus, was provoſt of the town; but that ob. 


1520. 


jection was ſoon removed, by Sir Archibald 
© reſigning his power to Robert Logan of Reſtal- 
rig; upon which, archbiſhop Beaton, and all 
the Hamilton party, repaired to Edinburgh, 
but with no pacific intentions, | 


Their place of rendezvous was in the arch- Hiſtory of 
the encoun- 


biſhop's houſe, where they conſulted not upon 
the means of reſtoring the public tranquillity, 
but on thoſe of engrofling all the power of — 
government into their own hands; and at laſt 
they reſolved to confine Angus. Their con- 
ſultations came to his knowledge, who em- 


ployed 


, THE HISTORY | 
AD. 3520, ployed his brother, the biſhop of Dunkeld, aa 
the moſt proper agent with the archbiſhop, to 

divert the party from their deſperate purpoſes. 
The biſhop accordingly repaired to the arch- 
biſhop, laid before him the conſequences of 
their conſultations, and conjured him, as 2 
churchman, to concur with him in reſtoring 
the public tranquillity. He told him, at the 
ſame time, that he was commiſſioned by his 
nephew to inform the party, that he was ready 
to anſwer before parliament to all the charges 
that had been brought againſt him. By this 
time, the earl of Arran and the archbiſhop's 
party had poured into the town in ſuch num- 
bers, that they thought themſelves ſuperior in 
force to the earl of Angus, whoſe attendants 
did not amount to above four hundred, but 
thoſe reſolute and well armed; and Arran had 
given orders to make ſure of che town- gates. 
Angus, however, during his brother's con- 
ference with the archbiſhop, ſeized on the 
eaſtern gate, called the Nether-bow, and there 
drew up his men in warlike array. As a com- 
bat had been foreſeen, the fiery archbiſhop had 
put on armour under his caſſock. Having heard 
What the biſhop of Dunkeld had to fay, he 
enumerated the cauſes of diſcontent which the 
earl of Arran had at Angus, but at the ſame 
time blamed the former ; and ended his ſpeech 
by ſaying, „ There is no remedy, upon my 
conſcience; I cannot help it.” He pronounced 
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| thoſe words with ſuch emotion, that clapping A.D. 15206 


his hand upon his breaſt, the plates of the coat 
dor mai rung under his caſſock. How now, 


my lord, replied the biſhop, I perceive your 
conſcience is not good, for I hear it clatter.“ 


3 The biſhop then leaving the archbiſhop, went 


to Sir Patric Hamilton, brother to Arran, and 


T7} acquainted him with all he had faid to the 


> archbiſhop, adding, that the earl of Angus de- 
fired no more than liberty to pay a viſit to the 


38 queen in the caſtle, and to leave the town peace- 


Y ably. This requeſt was ſo reaſonable, that Ar- 


4 ran would have granted it, had he not been 
difſſuaded by his natural fon, Sir James Hamil- 
3 ton, who reproached Sir Patric with cowardice, 


bdecauſe of his pacific diſpoſition. 7 


ere the other durſt not appear; and putting 
hirmnſelk at the head of his brother's party, he 


$ 5 was ſtill maintaining his poſt. Seeing 
1 im advance confiderably before the reſt, that 
earl, who had a value for the man, called out 
eo fave him, but not time enough to prevent 
A His being Sled, with the lord Mantgomery's 


aftharp difpute, the Hamilton party was routed; 


1 


= This reproach ſtung Sir Patric ſo cath, that 
he told Sir James he would that day be ſeen 


Mt ed furiouſly upon that of the earl of Angus, 


"> eldeſt ſon, who fought on Arran's fide. . After 


4 | wk was with great difficulty that the carl 
and his natural fon eſcaped, ſeventy- two of 
7 their men being left dead in the encounter. 
3 N The 
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Ab. x520- The archbhiſhop took refuge in the church of 
the Black Friars, where he was taken from 
behind the high altar. His rochet was torn 
from his back, and he muſt have been killed, 
had not the biſhop « of Dumblain interceded i in 
- his fayour, as being a Chriſtian biſhop, The 
archbiſhop, however, did not think himſelf 
ſafe till he reached Lithgow, to which place 
encounter, which was called Cleanſe the Cauſe- 
Way, happened on the thirtieth of April. Bu- 
chanan ſays, that the earl of Angus had not 
with him above eighty attendants; that he 
muſt have been defeated had he not His ſea- 
ſonably reinforced by his brother, Sir William 
Douglas; and that the earl of Arran and his 
ſon made their eſcape by the North Loch „Which 
was then a kind of marſh. Though the num - 
der of Angus's attendants are too much dimi- 
niſhed by Buchanan, yet they certainly were 
far inferior to that of their enemies; for no 
fewer than eight hundred horſe of the latter, 
in one body (beſides thoſe who had fled the 
night before) took the benefit. of a proclama- 
tion emitted by Angus, that all, Who were 
ſo inclined, might peaceably leave the town; 
but, at the ſame time, all the Hamilton party 
were prohibited to appear in the ſtreets with 
arms. This ſkirmiſh, however inconſiderable 
in itſelf, was looked upon as deciſive in favour 
of Angus, who acted with great moderation. 

| _ "The 
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of if The heads of the earl of Hume and his brother A. b. ge. 
m were taken from the croſs where they had been 

* affixed, and ſolemnly buried in the Black Friars 

d, church; and the queen was indulged with as 

2 much of her ſon's company as ſhe pleaſed: 

be but, in order to give the reader a clear idea of 

It the ſtate of Scotland at this we I muſt. reſume 

ce that of Europe. 

1s The emperor Maximilian — . died IN Foreign 


e- 1519, his grandſon, Charles of Auſtria, and 
u- Francis the firſt, declared themſelves candidates 
ot to ſucceed. him in the empire. Henry had 
he ſome thoughts of declaring himſelf a third 
a- candidate, upon the pope's intereſt; but he 
m ſoon diſcovered that the encouragement which 
iS had been promiſed him by the electors was only 
| to betray him into ſpending large ſums in the 
2X conteſt, and to no purpoſe. He therefore gave 
over all thoughts of that kind. He had, how- 
3 ever, a conſiderable ſway in Germany; j and as 
o it was by no means his intereſt that the impe- : 
„ Mrial dignity. ſhould be tranſmitted to a king of 
France, he gave his intereſt. to Charles, who 
vas accordingly elected emperor. As Charles 
had great family-demands, on account of the 
© Burgundy. ſucceſlion, as, well as of his Italian 
3 dominions, the friendſhip ef Henry became 
more neceſſary to him than ever; and he omit- 
ted nothing, either by preſents or promiſes, 
1 that could ſecure him the intereſt of Wolſey. 
1 That ambitious ſtateſman had hitherto been 
3 E Voir. VE = G his 
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AD. 1520. his friend for private reaſons; but well knowing 


the influence of Charles to be far more preva- 
lent at the papal court than that of Francis, 
he ſecretly reſolved to favour the former, in 


hopes of obtaining, by his means, the triple 


crown; but, in the mean time, he Was ca- 
reſſed and penſioned by both parties, and each” 
thought him his friend. In the- preſent year, 


| he held a private correſpondence with Charles, 


while: his maſter, at the ſame time, concluded 
a treaty with Francis, with whom he had art 
interview at Ardres; Where it was reſolved to 


refer all the differtticts between the Scots and 


Engliſh to the king of France 8 mother and car- 
dinal Wolſey. 5 — 190k 

The truce with England was how # pitkbgd 
and in July this year, the lord Dacres wrote 
to archbiſhop Beaton, the chancellor of Scot- 
land, for the names and deſignations of the 
embaſſadors who were to be ſent from Scot- 
land to prolong it. Beaton had no inſtruc- 
tions, either from the regent or the karl of Ar- 
ran and the council, to anſwer this letter; be- 
cauſe, had that nobleman prevailed over the 


earl of Angus, he intended to have broken with 


England; but affairs taking another turn, the 
lords regents and council, on the fixteenth of 
November, wrote a letter to lord Dacres from 


Edinburgh, apologizing for their not having 
ſent embaſſadors to -England, on account of 


the multiplicity of their domeſtic affairs; and 


de- 
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9 aeſiring him to procure ſufficient powers to 4. P. 1522. 
q reat with the Scotch commiſſioners about pro- 


i Jonging the truce, either for a twelvemonth or 


a ſhorter term; and that they would, in the 
nean time, prepare another embaſſy to be ſent 
to England, to make a truce that might be 
3 more laſting and perfect, Though the Englith 


43 


Frarden was nettled at this doubtful proceed» 
mg on the part of the Scotch regency, yet he 


3 ue to prolong the truce till the firſt of 


nuary, provided that, before that time, one 
f James's counſellors, eſcorted by the laird of 


Fessford, the Scotch warden, ſhould bring him 


ie names of the embaſladors intended for 
England. All this temporizing on the part of 
Me Scots was occaſioned by their not clearly 
Inderſtanding the ſtate of affairs between Hen- 
and Francis; and, indeed, I apprehend they 


4 d not think themſelves authorized to preceed, 


"Without receiving inſtructions from France, 
ie of my reaſons for being of this opinion 


chat Campbel, who was then deſigned lord- 
aſurer of Scotland, was ordered by the Scotch 
Wuncil to wait upon lord Dacres, to account 
the indeciſion of their government. Camp- 
veing retarded by the tempeſtuouſneſs of 


2 weather, two French embaſſadors, Robert 

1 | D FAubigny and the ſeigneur De Planes, arrived, 
1 the mean time, at Dunbar. 

Upon their landing, they ſent letters to lord 

'Y Acres, acquainting him that they were come 

"" G 2 to 


A nego- 


clatien. 
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A. D. 1520, to facilitate the concluſion of the treaty bee | 


THE HISTORY 
tween the two nations; and requeſting him to 
orders had been committed by the ſubjects of 


both nations upon the borders, and that they 
lived together in little better than a ſtate of 


war; for though Dacres hinted at thoſe dif- 9 


a ER 
— 8 
2 


ferences, yet h&refuſed to acquaint his maſter 


with the arrival of the embaſſadors, till he * 


wo | 


ſhould know upon what terms they came. 


: 14 


The lord abbot of Kelſo, and the archdeacon 


of Murray, were then ordered to treat with 
the Engliſh warden, the Scotch lord-treaſurer 


being obliged to remain at court. The abbot 4 
of Kelſo only attended; and lord Dacres ſoon 


# A 


intimate their arrival to his maſter. The an- 1 
ſwer returned by Dacres ſhews that great diſ- I 


after received the names and titles of the Scotch þ 


embaſſadors deſigned for the Engliſh court. 
The lord Dacres was aſtoniſhed at ſeeing ſo 
many names in the liſt, and many of them per- 
ſons of but indifferent rank; and gave his opi- 
nion that the Scotch council ought to name 


(but that one of each rank was ſufficient) to 
finiſh the negociation, De Planes ſent a vague, 


undetermined, anſwer to this letter ; but the 


lord-treaſurer ſent another, couched in artful 
terms, He apologized for the delay of the 
meeting of the Scotch parliament, on account 


of the plague; arid for the low rank of ſome 4 | 


of the embaſſadors, becauſe the lords of the 
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council, being uncertain upon what terms 
(whether thoſe of peace or war) the two na- 
tions ſtood, they were unwilling to ſend any 
of their principal noblemen till preliminaries 
were ſettled. From the concluſion of his let- 
ter, the treaſurer ſeems to have been no friend 
to the French negociations. My lord (ſays 
he) I truſt Scotland rather deſires a good way 
between them and your ſovereign, in their 
cn manner, than by any French way, not- 
5 S withſtanding the many French embaſſadors, 


45 


A. D. 152. 


Rymer, 
vol. XIII. 
p. 733˙ 


as he would afterwards inform him more at 


large.” 
This was a mean, ſhuffling, conduct in Fran- 
cis, who began now to ſuſpect the connections 
that were forming between Henry and the 
emperor. He had ſent (under pretence of hav- 
ing the compromiſe concluded at Ardres con- 
*X firmed by the ſtates) his two miniſters to Scot- 
land; but they were ſecretly inſtructed to. be 
4 2 as dilatory as poſſible, and conclude fhort, tem- 
X porary, truces with England, till Francis could 
form ſome idea of Henry's true intention. The 
truce was accordingly prolonged from the firſt 
of January to the tenth of April 1521, by the 
lord Dacres on the part of England; and by 
Thomas abbot of Kelſo, Andrew Ker of Ceſs- 


the part of Scotland. The lord Dacres, at the 
ſame time, granted a ſafe-condy& for the 
Scotch embaſſadors, who were to ſet out be- 
| fore 


Death of 
the arch- 
biſhop of 
St. An- 
arew's. 


1521. 


ford, and Adam Otterburn of Aldhames, on 


1 


A. D. 282 1. 


Letter from 


Jarnes to 
Henry, 


taking place at the time appointed, the Scotch 


THE HISTORY: 
fore the ninth of April. This embaſſy not 
council, or rather the French party in it, made 


an apology for the failure, on account of the 
great diſtance at which their chief lords lived 


from Edinburgh, where the plague ſtill. con- 


tinued, and the death of Forman archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, who was one of their princi- 
pal governors. In this prelate Scotland loft 
one of the ableſt ſtateſmen of his age. Though 
he was by birth ſcarcely. a gentleman, yet he 
ennobled all his preferments. Though a deep 
politician, he was candid and open in his 
manners, and of ſo generous a ſpirit, that he 
beſtowed, in acts of hoſpitality, the large re- 
venues of the two archbiſhoprics he — in 
France and Scotland. 

The apology offered by the Scots * to 
have been accepted of by Henry, who con- 
ſented to the prolongation of the truce. Some 
alteration happening in tlie affairs of Europe, 
rendered it neceſlary for Francis to temporize 


farther, till he could recover Navarre from the 


emperor. A letter was drawn up in the name 
of James, earneſtly requeſting Henry to pro- 
long the truce; and informing him that his 
ſtates, at the earneſt ſollicitation of the French 
king, were wth to agree to the following 
terms : 

« Firſt, That there ſhall be not only a ceſſa- 


tion of hoſtilities, but an amicable intercourſe 
of 


o SCOTLAND. - 


and of merchandize, as well by ſea as by land, 
from the twentieth of May to the feaſt of the 
XZ Purification of the Blefled Virgin; all infrac- 
tions to be remedied by the kings, the wardens, 
and commiſlaries, in the way formerly agreed 
5 on by Henry the ſeventh and James the fourth, 
] 1 „ Secondly, That queen Margaret, our deareſt 

mother, ſhall be treated as befits the dignity 
4 pf ſo great a queen; her dowry ſhall, for the 
me coming, be fully paid her, without lett 
por hindrance, ſhe being permitted to appoint 
uch Scotſmen to receive as ſhe pleaſes ; and, 
4A boveè all, ſhe ſhall have full liberty to viſit us, 
s often, and in what manner ſhe ſhall judge 
4 Moſt conducive to our mutual ſatisfaction, 


„ Thirdly, No rebels, malefactors, or trai- 


ers, to be harboured in the dominions of either; 
d in caſe any ſuch are there already, they 
Pull, upon demand, be delivered up to their 
tural fovereiggg. 
"F< Fourthly, That the keeping our if 
Wall be left to the determination of the lords 
our council, and the ſtates of our kingdom, 
who ſhall provide proper perſons for that pur- 
Wc, to be under their cognizance. 
Y W< Fifthly, That before this truce ſhall expire, 
"MM, with the advice and conſent of parliament, 


4 tall ſend an honourable embaſſy to our uncle 


1 , 0 king of England, without farther reſtraint 
Lela. 


« All 
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France. 
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« All which articles we ratify ; provided al- 
ways that our deareſt friend and tutor, the 
duke of Albany, be comprehended on our part 
in them, and enjoy their benefit, becauſe he 
has been included in truces prior to theſe. 
Signed with the n ſeal, at t Stirling, why the 
twentieth, 1521, 

Thoſe terms were accepted of on the part bf 


Henry; but it is a truth not to be diſſembled, 


that Scotland at this time, as to its internal 


proſperity, depended entirely upon the will or 


caprice of Francis; and that the duke of Al- 


bany conſidered it as no other than a province 
of France. Francis ſoon found that Henry 
again inclined to the emperor; and that the 


Engliſh intereſt, or rather that of the earl of 


Angus, was daily gaining ground in Scotland. 


The greateſt of the nobility, and the beſt pa- 


triots there, had ſent the moſt earneſt addreſſes 


both to Francis and the duke of Albany, im- 
portuning the latter to return to his regency, 
as their country was now full of confuſion, 
bloodſhed, anch civil broils. It is poſſible that 


Francis would have turned a deaf ear to their 


complaints, had it not been for the encreaſe of 1 : 
the Engliſh party in Scotland, and the neceſſit MW 
of his own affairs, which called for a diverſion * 

to the Engliſh arms. He therefore gave leave 
to the duke of Albany to return to Scotland, 
at a time when his army had been totally de- 
teated in Caſtile, and when he himſelf. was in 1 | 
2 ® | 
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danger of being deſerted by all his allies. From & b. 2522. 


- ſome of Wolſey's diſpatches this year, we learn, 
* that it was a common practice for the French 
* X to take Engliſh ſhips, and to carry them into 
K Scotland to be condemned; but we know of 


no reparation made to the Engliſh on that 
XX account. 
* The duke of Albany landed in Scotland on The regent 


returns to - 


the nineteenth of November, about the time Scouuza, 


ed, when a ſecret confederacy was entered into 
ial between Henry and the emperor for attacking 
or = rance with an hundred thouſand men; and 
Al- 3 when the emperor engaged to aſſiſt Henry, if 
ace he ſhould attempt to annex the crown of Scot- 
1, land to that of England. The generous affec- 


3 tion which Henry always expreſſed towards 
| of | 1 his nephew, leaves no room to doubt that this 
nd. 1 * ſtipulation was entirely hatched by Wolley ; - 
pa- Mp Pong. had James died without iſſue, it is 
fles More than probable that Henry would have at- 
im- 1 ſempted ſuch an annexation. Upon the land- 
cy, Ing of the regent, he found the kingdom in 


jon, Freat diſorder. The earl of Angus and his 
that 4 ollowers domineered in the field; but the Ha- 
heir Inilton faction, ſupported by the chancellor, 
ſe of 4 Wcaton, the other prelates, and a majority of 
fity | 1 he nobles, out-voted them in parliament. As 
fion h the queen-mother, ſhe hated both parties 
cave * 2 moſt equally; but ſhe had a third huſband 
and, ready i in her eye. Upon the arrival of the 
de- uke of Albany, ſhe joined him, in hopes of 
as in E Vol. V. H his 
nger 14 4 


48 : THE HISTORY 
A. b. 15 © All which articles we ratify ; provided al- 
ways that our deareſt friend and tutor, the 

duke of Albany, be comprehended on our part 
in them, and enjoy their benefit, becauſe he 
has been included in truces prior to theſe. 
Signed with the Sent ſeal, at Stirling, N 8 the 
twentieth, 1521. 
Senne: Thoſe terms were accepted of on the part of 
_ Henry; but it is a truth not to be diſſembled, 
that Scotland at this time, as to its internal 
proſperity, depended entirely upon the will or 
caprice of Francis; and that the duke of Al- 
bany conſidered it as no other than a province 
of France. Francis ſoon found that Henrx 
again inclined to the emperor; and that the 
Engliſh intereſt, or rather that of the earl of 
Angus, was daily gaining ground in Scotland. 
The greateſt of the nobility, and the beſt. pa- 
triots there, had ſent the moſt earneſt addrefles 
both to Francis and the duke of Albany, im- 
portuning the latter to return to his-regency, 
as their country was now full of confuſion, 
bloodſhed, anch civil broils. It is poſſible that 
Francis would have turned a deaf ear to their 
complaints, had it not been for the encreaſe of ä 
the Engliſh party in Scotland, and the neceflity i 
of his own affairs, which called for a diverſion 
to the Engliſh arms. He therefore gave leave 
to the duke of Albany to return to Scotland, 
at a time when his army had been totally de- 
teated in Caſtile, and when he himſelf, was in 3H 
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danger of being deſerted by all his lies. From & 9. 1824. 
ſome of Wolſey's diſpatches this year, we learn, 
that it was a common practice for the French 
to take Engliſh ſhips, and to carry them into 
Scotland to be condemned; but we know of 
no reparation made to the Engliſh on that 
account. | 
The duke of Albany landed in Scotland on The regent 
the nineteenth of November, about the time Scotland, | 
X when a ſecret confederacy was entered into 
X between Henry and the emperor for attacking 


u France with an hundred thouſand men; and 
ven the emperor engaged to aſſiſt Henry, if 
* he ſhould attempt to annex the crown of Scot- 
Y land to that of England. The generous affec- 
tion which Henry always expreſſed towards 
f his nephew, leaves no room to doubt that this 
d. ſtipulation was entirely hatched by Wolſey; 


though, had James died without iſſue, it is 
more than probable that Henry would have at- 
=# tempted ſuch an annexation. Upon the land- 
1 4 ing of the regent, he found the kingdom in 
great diſorder. The earl of Angus and his 
followers domineered in the field; but the Ha- 


ir IF milton faction, ſupported by the chancellor, 
of "IF Beaton, the other prelates, and a majority of 


ty the nobles, out-voted them in parliament. As 
n to the queen-mother, ſhe hated both parties 
re almoſt equally; but ſhe had a third huſband 
d, already in her eye. Upon the arrival of the 
e- 3 I duke of Albany, ſhe joined him, in hopes of 


Vol. V. * his 


5 


A. P. 1521. his depriving both parties of their power, 


1522, 
where a 
parliament 
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Which was indeed the caſe; and ſhe was with 
him when he made a kind of triumphal entry 
into Edinburgh, attended by the chancellor 


_ archbiſhop, the earl of Huntley, and a TY 


ber of other noblemen. A parliament being 
ſummoned on the twenty-ſixth of January, the 
regent's firſt proceedings left no room to doubt 
of his intending to take a ſevere revenge upon 
the earl of Angus and all his followers, for the 


diforders they had committed aurng his ab- 


ſence. | | 

That nobleman, his brother, the prior of 
Coldingham,' Wedderburn, Dalhouſy, Somer- 
ville, Cambuſkenneth, Cockburn and Langton, 


and many others of his friends, were ſummon- 


ed, by the voice'of the common crier, to ap- 


pear as criminals before the three eſtates. I 
do not perceive that the biſhop of Dunkeld 
received any ſuch fummons; a proof of the 
piety and innocence of his manners, and that 
he divided his time between religion and the 
muſes. He apprehended, however, that the 
honſe of Angus was now doomed to deſtruc- 
tion, and foreſaw ſtorms ariſing which muſt 
overſet himſelf, or put him into a moſt dif- 
agreeable ſituation. , He therefore, on pretence 
of going to Rome, retired to England. As to 
the earl of Angus, a proceſs of divorce was 


then depending between him and the queen, 


in which he gave her ſo little oppoſition, that 
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and he and his brother, Sir George, were ba- 
niſhed for a year to France; but his friends, 
whom I have above-mentioned, retired to Eng- 
land. Drummond mentions the earl of Angus 


L and his brother being ſurpriſed in the night, 


and ſent to France on board the ſhips of that 
nation; but the fate of their uncle, the good 
3 biſhop of Dunkeld, was far more ſevere. 
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it out fon himſelf, but was afraid of being op- 
I poſed by the biſhop of Dunkeld, the moſt po- 
1 pular prelate of the kingdom, leſs on account 
4 of his high birth, than his genius and blameleſs 


1 handle to accuſe him of treaſon ; and a pro- 
F bi. amation was emitted, bearing,“ That whenoas 


7 zawin Douglas, biſhop of Dunkeld, had trea- 


nably entered and deſigned to reſide in Eng- 
Ind, joining himſelf to the public enemy of 
e kingdom after war was denounced, and 
1 3 dat not only without licence and permiſſion, 

Wt againſt the expreſs orders of the gover- 
Y% br : Therefore they command the vicar-ge- 

eral of St, Andrew's (the ſee being vacant) 
2B ſcqueſtrate the revenues of Dunkeld, and 
iy forbid all perſons to aid or aſſiſt him 
Ich money or counſel, or any wiſe to keep 


Py” 
{ 


—- 


rreſpondence with him, under the higheſt 
Wins,” Even this barbarous proclamation did 
= H 2 not 


Wife. His withdrawing to England gave Beaton 


11. 
ſhe. interceded with the regent in his favour; 4. P. 15224 


The ſee of St. Andrew's was, at this time, Perſecution 


8 of biſhop 
2X vacant; and the ambitious Beaton had marked Do 


uglas. 
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4.5. 1522. not terminate Beaton's ſpite; for it was re- 


ſolved, „ That the three eſtates write to the 


pope, not to aſſume or recommend him to the 
archbiſhopric, as being a perſon that had bad 


| deſigns againſt the government, and was in 


the enemy's country and intereſt,”” About the 
ſame time, Beaton likewiſe wrote a letter to 
the king of Denmark, accuſing biſhop Dou- 
glas of being an enemy to his country, by 
aſpiring to obtain the ſee of St. Andrew's thro? 
the intereſt of the emperor and the king of 


England. He then deſires his Daniſh majeſty 


to employ all his intereſt at the court of Rome 
to prevent the biſhop's promotion. . Accord- 
ing to Drummond, the biſhop complained to 
Henry of the regent's conduct, which tended 
to render the Scots ſlaves to the French; as 
was undoubtedly the caſe at this time. This 
worthy prelate died in April this year at Lon- 
don, of the plague, and lies buried in the 
Savoy church, where I believe his tomb is Kill 
to be ſeen. 

The regent, who now afted only as viceroy 
to Francis, was ordered by that prince to ap- 


ply to Henry for the farther prolongation of 


the truce, to which he was in. hopes Wolſey 
would agree, as the ſee of Rome was then va- 
cant ; but that prelate was not longer to be im- 
poſed upon. Soon after the meeting of the 
Scotch parliament, Henry ſent his letters-pa- 
tent, under his privy-ſeal, to that aſſembly, 

| ims 
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importing, « That he had hitherto been fa- A. D. 2. 
vourable to Scotland on account of his ne- 
phew's tender age; but that being informed” 
of the duke of Albany's (a ſtranger of ſmall 
reputation) arrival there, in expreſs breach of 
the French king's promiſe, who pretended he 
knew nothing of his voyage; that he was 
making preparations for a war with England; 
that he was encouraging a divorce between 
his fiſter and her huſband, in order to marry 
her himſelf, and make his way to the crown: 
he (Henry) had therefore refuſed to continue 
the truce ; but that he was willing to live in 
peace with Scotland, if. the duke. was removed 

- out of that kingdom. He added, that if the 
nobility ſhould continue to protect and obey 
him, they ſhould feel the weight of his reſent- 
ment, and that of his allies.” 

The ſtates of the kingdom, on the eleventh who deſyife | 
of February, returned a polite, but firm, an- — = 
ſwer to Henry's menaces. They cleared the 
regent of all the aſperſions thrown dut againſt 
him ; they informed Henry that he did not ſo 
much as interfere in naming the tutors or do- 
meſtics about the king's perſon, but left them 
to the appointment of the ſtates. As to the 
matter of the divorce, they obſerved, that it 
was extremely improbable that the duke of 
Albany, whoſe virtuous and noble conduct in 
life had been always anſwerable to his high 
rank and lineage, ſhould abandon his own wife, 


who 


— T HE H IST ORT 
A. D. 222. who was ſtill living, and had brought him a 
great fortune. And in good faith (ſaid they) 

we firmly believe that neither the queen's grace 

or he ever entertained any ſuch notions.” 

They then vindicate the whole of the regent's 
adminiſtration, enlarging upon his pacific diſ- 


poſitions, and his fidelity towards the king ; gy 
and covertly reproach Henry for the ſupport 15 
and ſhelter he had given to the Scotch exiles, py” 
who were roving about in armed bands, plun- 
dering their own countrymen. They added, 8 
« They were very ſorry to find, that whatever 1 
good offices either the governor or they did 4 
to the king was taken in evil part; but that ſer 
firm belief was yielded to every finiſtrous report 85 
of every Scots fugitive to their diſadvantage. * 
While ſuch was his conduct, no firm peace * 
could ever obtain; but, as they were ſincere 8 
in applying for a peace, they entreated his it 
majeſty no longer to protect the biſhop of Dun- hi 
keld, and the other rebels of their ſovereign, 8 
but to be content to prolong the truce till they : 
could ſend a proper embaſſy for eſtabliſhing a . 
laſting peace. And, laſtly, as to his deſire of *. 


removing the governor, and menaces, in caſe 
of non-compliance ; they informed him, that, 
rather than conſent to do ſo material a wrong 
to their king and country, ſo manifeſt a diſ- 
honour to themſelves, and ſo apparent an in- 
jury to their lord-governor, by expelling him 
the realm, by which they would again be 
plunged 
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muſt truſt in God, and do as their anceſtors 
have often done before them. Signed at Edin- 
burgh by his majeſty's humble orators and ſer- 
vants, with all faithful ſervice, the chancellor 
and three eſtates of the realm of Scotland.“ 
\. It cannot be denied that the Scotch parlia- 
ment ſhewed great ſpirit, at this time, in aſ- 
ſerting their independency, and doing juſtice 
to the virtues of the regent. I cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that Henry's conduct was 
very juſtifiable. James, next to his, own fa- 
mily, was the neareſt relation Henry had ; and 
it was evident that the regent had reſumed 
his troubleſome poſt only to be ſubſervient to 
the deſigns of France. This was a moſt diſ- 
agreeable ſituation for the nobility ; and yet I 
cannot ſee how they could have acted other- 
wiſe than they did. The beſt and wiſeſt among 
them, while they reſolved to ſupport the re- 
gent, intimated that he was not to expect to 
render them the tools of France, or that they 
would act offenſively againſt Henry. That 
prince little expected ſo determined an oppo- 
ſition to his will; and though he charged Cla- 
rencieux 


in caſe his majeſty ſhould attack them, they 


35 

plunged into daily domeſtic diviſions, they 4. P. 528: 
will, under his auſpices, take their chance of 8 
peace and war, as God ſhall pleaſe to ſend 
them. That from this their ultimate reſolu- 
tion, neither his majeſty, nor any other Chriſ- 
tian potentate, ſhould make them ſwerve; and 


Intrigues of 


the Engliſh 
in Scotland, 
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25. 1523, rencieux to denounce war if it was not complied 


a war, 


with, yet he ſeems to have ſent him counter - or- | 


ders. Henry, at the time he diſpatched the above 


letter to the Scotch parliament, ſent one to his 
ſiſter, the queen of Scotland; and ſhe returned 


a very animated anſwer, the original of which 
lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry the Eighth, 
fays he had ſeen. Henry. had -upbraided her 
with having joined the duke of Albany againſt 
the Engliſh intereſt there; and ſhe excuſed 
herſelf on account of Henry's unkindneſs in 


obliging her to have recourſe to that duke's 
aſſiſtance: ſhe likewiſe upbraided Henry for the 


Night opinion he entertained of her conduct. 


The truth is, Henry ſeems to have been very 


ilt ſerved with intelligence from Scotland; 
for nothing could be more diſtant from the 
queen” s and the regent's intentions than an 
intermarriage ; and yet, had not Henry firmly 
believed the report to be true, it is not to be 


imagined he would have aſſerted the fact in 


the public letter he wrote to the e 0 
— | 

The ſteadineſs of that 3 bad 4 dbuertbd 
wat but he ordered lord Dacres to /prochaim 
upon the borders, that the Scots muſt ſtand 


to their peril, if they did not agree to his 


terms by the firſt of March. This threat pro- 


ducing no effect, he ſeized the goods of all the 
Scots reſiding in England, and baniſhed them 


his dominions, after marking them (according 
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to biſhop Leſley) with a croſs, to diſtinguiſh 


them from his other. ſubjets, This was an 


impolitic, and indeed an unjuſt, proceeding 


in Henry, who did not pretend to have any 


other ground or quarrel with the Scots, than 
that their regent was too much in the French 
intereſt. The parliament met on the twenty- 


ſecond of July at Edinburgh; and it was re- 
ſolved that an army ſhould be raifed for the 


defence of the kingdom. It was at the ſame 
time ordained, That if any were ſlain by their 
ancient enemies of England, or Scotch trai- 


tors, in purſuit or defence in the war, moved 


(as the record expreſſes it) or to be moved be- 


- "T8 
A. D. 19a. 


tween the two realms, their heirs, of what - 


ever age they were, ſhould have free their 
wards, relief and marriage, of the king's grace 
and the lord-governor, to be applied for the 
benefit of their wives and children.” The 
like immunity was extended to the heirs and 
wives of all who held their eſtates of the no- 
bility and the great landholders ; even the chil- 


dren and wives of the tenants who ſhould fall 


in battle were not to be turned out of their 
farms for five years after. Drummond calls 
thoſe proviſions “ an empiric French balm.” 
About this time, a new embaſly arrived in 
Scotland from France ; and the emperor, in a 


which is 
com · 
menced. 


viſit he paid to England, took the ſacrament 


1 with Henry to the ohſervation of the 
Vor. V . ; | tr Ca-; 


58 


A.D. 1522. treaties between them. Among other reaſons 


Rymer's 


Fed. tom. 


XIII. 


. 


1 HE HISTORY 


given by Henry for declaring war againſt 


Francis, was the latter having broken his word, 


by ſuffering the duke of Albany to return to 


Scotland. He then ordered his admiral, Sir 


William Fitz-Williams, to ſail with a ſquadron 
to the Forth ; but he found all the coaſts on 
both ſides ſo well provided for defence, that 
he returned without doing them much, if any, 
damage. On the thirtieth of April, the carl of 
Shrewſbury, Henry's ſteward of the houſhold, 
and knight of the garter, was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the army that was to act 


againſt the Scots, with a commiſſion dated the 
fourteenth of Auguſt, to ſummon “ all the 


inhabitants of the counties of Shrewſbury, Not- 
tingham, Stafford, Derby, York, Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, 


and Cheſhire, from ſixteen to ſixty, of what- 


ever condition, who were ordered by royal pro- 
clamation to be ready, at an hour's warning, 
to attend the lieutenant- general againſt his an- 
cient enemies the Scots, who, at the inſtiga- 


tion of his notorious and cruel enemy, the 


French king, he was certainly informed, in- 
tended to invade, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, or ſooner, his realm of England, and not 
only to burn and conſume whatever they could 
conquer, but to ſpoil and murder his ſubjects 


of che North, and on the marches,” Lord Da- 


cres, 


OF SCOTLAND. 
cres, in the mean time, made, an inroad into 


Scotland as far as Kelſo, part of which he 


burnt, and part he plundered. | 
The Scots could no longer remain inactive; 
and the regent ordered his army to rendezvous 


A. D. 1522 0 


The Scotch 
army re- 
fuſes to 
invade 


at Roſlin near Edinburgh. He ſuſpected what ow 


afterwards happened, and kept his intentions 
ſecret as long as he could. A proclamation 


was at laſt made in the camp, that the army 


was to march towards Anandale; and it ac- 


cordingly paſſed the Eſk, and encamped before 


Carliſle. The lord Gordon, who led the fol- 
lowing of that powerful family, diſcovered a 


viſible reluctance to this march, and loitered 


three miles behind the reſt of the troops ; and g 


it was with ſome difficulty that the regent in 
perſon brought him up to the camp, where 4 


council of war was held, in which the regent A 
warmly inſiſted upon penetrating into Eng- 


land, and undertaking the fiege of Carliſte, 


the inhabitants of which city offered him mo- 
ney, if they could be indemnified from hoſtili- 


ties; but it was rejected. The members of 
the * of war, which conſiſted chiefly of 
the great nobility, declared their reſolution 
not to provoke the Engliſh by invading their 


country; a delicacy which I think was ridi- 


culous, as the lord Dacres was then ravaging 
Scotland. The truth is, they had not for- 
gotten the fatal field of Floddon. They knew 


that the earl of Shrewſbury was advancingagainſt 5 
| _ them 
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A. D. 1524. them at the head of a great army; and they 
| told the regent to his face, that they were re- 
ſolved not to fight in a French quarrel, but 
that they would defend themſelves if attacked. 
The regent repreſented, on his part, the ex- 
. cellent condition of the army and his artillery, 
which was directed by the beſt of the French - 
engineers. He put them in mind that Dacres 
had already begun the war; he reproached 
them for. not having mentioned their objec- 
tions before the army marched; and laid their 
defeat at Floddon entirely upon the late lord 
chamberlain, Hume, who had been puniſhed 
for his treachery. The members continued ob- 
ſtinate and deaf to all his arguments, being 
headed by Gordon, who was looked upon as 
the ſecond man in the army. The queen-mo- 
ther ſtepped in to ſave him from the mortifi- 
cation of being left alone by his troops. She 
propoſed a conference between the lord Dacres 
and the regent. The former was afraid of 
having his retreat to England cut off, and the 
latter knew that his army would not obey 
him; ſo that the conference was readily agreed 
to on both ſides. The queen-dowager herſelf 
Jon introduced Dacres ta the Scotch camp; and 
a a ceſſation of arms was agreed to, till a meſſen- 
A ger, diſpatched to know Henry's pleaſure as 
do renewing the truce, could return. Henry, 
ho knew of the danger in which lord Dacres's 
army was, was not at all averſe to the renewal 


of 


\ - 
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of the truce for any time the Scots ſhould re- 
quire; and embaſſadors were actually ſent from 


Scotland tqthe Engliſh court for that purpoſe. 
It was now generally thought tliat the tran- 


quillity of Scotland would be reſtored,” but 
the regent had inſtructed the embafſadors to 
agree to no treaty in which the French ſhould 
not be comprehended; upon which, an end 
was put to the negociation, though Henry, for 
his own conveniency, conſented to prolong the 
truce for ſome weeks. 
the regent ſenſible that he was become diſagree: 


This expedition made 


able to the Scots, not on his own account, but 
becauſe of his French connections; for it is 


acknowledged on all hands, that he had great 


abilities for government. He was, however, 


A. O. 2 


The regem 
becomes 


a 


driven from his uſual moderation by the diſ- | 


reſpectful treatment he thought he had re- 


ceived; and told thoſe: he could truſt, that he 


was reſolved to return to France, and bring 


back ſuch à force, both by ſea and land, as 
ſhould render it unneceſſary for him to aſk 
leave of the Scots for invading England. He 


àccordingly embarked for France on the twen- 
ty- fifth of October; but publicly gave out that 


he would return the enſuing Auguſt. Upon 


his leaving the kingdom, it fell into all the 


to Frances ; 


confuſion arid diſorder in which he found it at 


his laſt arrival from FranſdeGG. 

' Upon the expiration of the FOR the aa 

of Surry was appointed commander in chief 
of 


1523. 
The Eng- 
liſk endea- 
vour 40 


intere 
him. Wm 
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n 1565 of the fleet and army deſtined to act againſt the 


Scots, with all the powers of his predeceffor, 


the earl of Shrewſbury, particularly that of 
. conferring the honour of knighthood upon 
- thoſe who ſhould deſerve it, It was about the 

time of the duke of Albany”s leaving Scotland 
that the diſcontents of the duke of Bourbon, 


conſtable of France, and the greateſt ſubje& in 


that kingdom, broke out, which brought the 
French monarchy to the brink of ruin. The 
duke of Albany demanded from Francis ten 


thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, for 
carrying on the war againſt England; but the 
fityation of Francis did not' permit him to 
ſpare ſo many troops at, that time, though he 


was daily ſending over ſhips with men, arms, 


ammunition, and money, to reinforce the 
French garriſons in Scotland; and at laſt it was 
publicly known in England, that the regent 
duke was about to return to that kingdom 


with a ſtrong fleet, and about four thouſand 


of the beſt troops in France. Henry had 


then Juſt finiſhed his grand alliance, in which 


the conſtable of Bourbon was comprehended 


as a party. Sir William Fitz. Williams was or- 
dered by Henry to watch the motions of the 


duke of Albany, and to block up the ſquadron, 


which was to carry him to Scotland, in the 
harbour of Finhead. Henry, at the fame time, 


was ſo uneaſy ' with the thoughts of the duke's 


return to Scotland, that he ordered his mini. 
ſters, 
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A "#4 
ſters, Sir Thomas Bullen and Dr. Sampſon, 
to apologize to his new allies for his not being 
in a condition to ſend his troops ſo early into 


A. D. 165 


the field that year as he intended. Wolſey, the 


Engliſh miniſter, in a letter (a copy of which 


is come to our hands) had ſo great a depen- 
dence upon the ſquadron under Fitz-Williams, 
which conſiſted of thirty-ſix large ſhips, that 


he imagined the Scots, finding themſelves diſ- 
appointed in the regent's return, would chuſe 
another regent, ſettle an Engliſh adminiſtra- 


tion, and, concludes he, © ſue to the * 25 


(Henry's) grace for peace.“ 


Beſides the ſquadron under Fitz-Williams, 


Sir Anthony Poyntz cruized with another in 


the weſtern ſeas; as Sir Chriſtopher Dow and 


Sir Henry Shirebufn did in the northern with 
a third ſquadron. T 


he duke of Albany durſt 


He voutwity 
them, and 
lands in 


not face Fitz- Williams, but found means to ſet 


out from another port, with the archbiſhop of 


Glaſgow, and ſome troops, in twelve ſhips. 


They fell in with Fitz-Williams's ſquadron; 
two of their ſhips were ſunk, and the reſt 


driven back to Dieppe in Boulogne. Fita- 


Williams then made a deſcent at Treport, where 
he burnt eighteen French ſhips, and returned 
to his ſtation off Finhead. By this time, the 


French had reinforced the duke of Albany witk 


ſo many ſhips, as rendered him a match, in 
point of ſtrength, with Fitz-Williams's ſqua- 
dron. One of Wolſey's letters informs us, 

that 


64 - FrH:E H I'S TOR Tr : bY 
aD<r:;: that, Fitz-Williams braved the duke, and of- 
fered to fight him with any equal number of, 
ſhips he pleaſed. The duke, though unqueſ- 
tionably brave, had no confidence in French 
ſhipping, when oppoſed to that of the Engliſh: 
He was ſo far from returning an anſwer to the 
challenge, that he ordered his troops to be. 
put on ſhore, as if he had given overall thoughts 
of his expedition for that year. A ſtorm ariſ- 
ing, Fitz-Williams was obliged to return to 
the Downs; and the. regent, taking that op- 
portunity, re-imbarked his men, and failing 
by the weſtern coaſts, landed in Scotland. 

I This was a great diſappointment to the Eng- 
iſh .government, as well as Henry's allies on 
the continent; for the regent had brought with 

him not only the four thouſand regular troops 
L have mentioned, but a large ſupply of money,, 
arms, and ammunition, in fifty -ſhips. The 
earl of Surry was, at this time, carrying on as 
cruel a war againſt Scotland as any mentioned 
upon record, in the moſt barbarous ages; and, 
that I may not. ſeem to exaggerate, I ſhall lay 
before my reader the words of Wolſey, who 
is an unexceptionable authority. If this ſaid 
duke (meaning the duke of Albany) ſhould, 
or might arrive, the ſaid earl of Surry is in 
perfect readineſs to encounter with him; and 
hath, what with the roads before the depar- 
ture of Sir Richard Jerningham, and ſince, ſo 
devaſted and deſtroyed 10 Tweedale and March, 
that 
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that there is left nelther hotiſe, [Fovtrefs, "vil- bg. 


Hye, tree, cattle, corn, or other ſuccour for 


man; inſomuch that ſome of the people that 


fled Bom the fame, afterwards returning, ah 
finding no ſuſtenance, were compelled to come 
into England, begging bread, which often- 
times when they do eat, they die incontineiſtly 
for the hunger paſt; and with no impriſon- 
ment, cutting eff their ears, burning in he 
faces, or otherwife, can be kept away. Süch 
is the puniſhment of Almighty God to thoſe 
that be diſturbers of good peace, reſt and quiet 
in Chriſtendom * 

When the Englifh court, on tlie twenty: 
ſeventh of September, received intelligence from 
the earl of Surry, that the duke of Albany 
and his troops were landed in Scotland, Wol- 
ſey ſent immediate orders for fortifying che 
caſttes of Norham and Werk. The uſe of ar- 
tillery was then Well known both in Engtand 


and Scotland; and mufkets had been Intro: 
duced into aritites about three years before. 
This created a great alteration with regard to 
the firength of fortifications ; and the earl 


of Surry, in his difpatches 6; che Fnglifty 
court, ſpeaks of Berwic, which was formerly 
deemed next to impregnable, as a flight frontier 
in compariſon of Wark. Thofe fortifications 
being completed, the earl invaded Scotland 
before the regent could take the field, and 
burnt Jedburgh. The Scotch hiſtorians are, at 
n _ this 
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THE HISTORY, 


A. b. 7523. this time, unpardonably defective; and we 


know little more of this invaſion than what 
we learn from jthe earl of Surryꝰs diſpatches. to 
his court. From them it appears,. that the carl 
Was oppoſed by a body of two thouſand Ans 
who acquitted themſelves ſo. gallantly, as to 
draw from the earl, who was a great judge of 
military merit, the following, expreſſions. in 
one of his diſpatches to cardinal Wolſey: “ That 
the Scots were men of the greateſt bravery 
and. ardour he had ever ſeen in any nation,” 
In this expedition, the lord Dacres commanded 
the Engliſh cavalry, conſiſting of. four. thou- 


fand; and their hiſtorians have told us, that 
the flames of Jedburgh ſtartled the. horſes ſo 
much, that they broke looſe upon the infantry, 
who were obliged to fire upon them, and killed 
eight hundred. Though lord Dacres, in his 


letter on this occaſion, aſcribes this diſorder, to | 
a ſupernatural appearance, which. preſented, it- 
l before the horſes, yet it is far more ra- 


tional to believe that his camp, which Was 


diſtant from that of the earl of Surry, was 


ſurpriſed by the Scots; and the rather, as the 


lord Dacres is charateriſed by the earl him- 


ſelf as being a hardy and good knight, but ſome: 


what unwary. 

The inteſtine diviſions of Scotland prevented 
the duke of Albany from taking the field. to 
repel thoſe invaſions. His long, though ne; 
ceſſary, abſence had weakened his Patty, 1 ng 


the 
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ſtrengthening the Engliſh intereſt. The au- 
thority of the duke, however, was undiſputed; 
and upon his arrival in Scotland, he ſummoned 
a parliament, where the Engliſh party made 
a great appearance in the debate, whether they 
ſhould enter upon a war, or conclude a peace, 


with England? Happy had it been for the 


Scots, had they, at this time, liſtened to the 
voice of equity and moderation; for on their 
reſolves the fate of Europe, at that time, de- 
pended, becauſe they were to determine the 
part which Henry was to act upon the conti- 


nent. The brighteſt part of that prince's cha- 
racter, perhaps, is his noble behaviour, on all 
occaſions, to his nephew. He was ſo well 


diſpoſed to cultivate a friendſhip with Scot- 
land, that he offered James his eldeſt daughter, 


the princeſs Mary, in marriage. It was little 
leſs than madneſs in the Scots to reject this 
meaſure, as James, after the iſſue of Henry's 


body, was undoubted heir to the crown of 


England; and Henry inſiſted upon no terms 
that tended to create a breach between France 


and Scotland. The evil genius of the Scots 
prevailed, by their rejecting all pacific terms. 


Animated by the appearance of their French 


auxiliaries, or corrupted by French gold, they 
raiſed an army, with a full reſolution to invade 

England, and appointed its ee to be 
in rte | 7 
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but to no 


| purpoſe. 
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It muſt; be acknowledged! that the: jundure 
preſented a flattering opportunity for the in- 
vaſion. The earl of Surry, as appears from his 
diſpatches, to cardinal Wolſey, ſtill extant; did: 
not think himſelf ſtrong enough to act on the 
offenſive, but lay at Newcaſtle, in hopes of: the 


Scots advancing fo far into England, that they. 
could not retreat without fighting upon diſ- 


ad vantageous terms, which had too often been 
the caſe. Add to this, that the Engliſh. army 
coſt: their government immenſe: ſums in keep- 

ing it together. Wolfey, in the diſpatches. he 
returned to the earl of Surry's letters, diſco- 
vers great apprehenſions of the duke of Al- 


banyꝰs retaining the regency; and orders Surry, 


unleſs be was diſmiſſed from it, to agree to no 
truce. with the Scots. In other. letters he is 
of opinion (from the intelligence, no doubt, 
ſent him by the queen- mother) that if a truce- 
ſhould be granted, the regent would make 
uſe of it in ſending the young king to be edu- 
cated in France, and marry him to a: French 
lady. It is more than probable that this was 
the regent's intention (ſo entirely devoted was 
he to the French intereſt) had he not been pre- 
vented by the Engliſh: party, which daily ga- 
thered ſtrength under. the queen-regent, She 
was rather aſſiſted than . weakened by the earl 
of Arran, who continued to have great in- 
fluence; and though he profeſſed a neutrality, 
he thought that the * councils were too 
much 


much under the direction of the French regent. 4. p. . 
| In ſhort, the parties in parliament; when the 
regent entered England, were almoſt balanced; 
0 and; Henry was ſtill in hopes of reſcuing bs; 
nephew out: of; the duke of Albany's hands, 
without diſtreſſing the ſubjects of either king 
dom by a, war, There was the greater merit 
in this: moderation, as the earl of Surry. was 
then at the head of forty thouſand men. The 
chief oſſicers under him were, the marquis of 
Dorſet, who: commanded- in Berwic (the gar- 
7 riſon af which amounted: to ſix thouſand) the 
5 earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
the lords Clifford, Dacres, Lumley, Ogle, and 
3 Darcy, Sir Nicholas Carew, Sir Francis Brian, 
7 and Sir Edward Benton. Henry and his-coun- 
| cil, notwithſtanding. this ſine army, repeated 


; 

j their orders to the earl of Surry-to remain on 
J the defenſive, leſt he ſhould unite the Scots by 
. invading their country. 

. The regent duke having taken the field, ad- The regent 
1 vanced to a place on the borders, where a _— | 
wooden bridge, over the Tweed, joins Scot- 


land to England. There he found great part 


: of: his: army. under the ſame difficulties they 
had formerly harboured ; for they flatly-refuſed 

e to enter England It was in vain for the re- 

1s gent to exert all his eloquence: in extolling the- 


obligations which Scotland was under to France, 
and the glorious. opportunity the Scots now 
had of being revenged upon the Engliſh. He 

was 
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AD. . was anſwered, chat the Scots had often bought 
the frieridſhip: of France too dearly ;' that the 
king of England was their king's natural ally; 
that he had given them no provocation; and 
that by commencing hoſtilities they muſt fight 
in a French quarrel. Some part of the army 
accordingly returned home; but the regent 
prevailed with the reſt to paſs the Tweed, and 
detached Kerr of Farniherſt, at the head of the 
French, to beſiege the ſtrong caſtle of Wark, 
which was defended by Sir William Lifle. Ac- 
_ cording to biſhop Leſley, the regent challenged 
the earl of Surry, who was encamped near 
Alnwic, to a battle; which the earl, purſuant 
to his orders, dined. Mean time, the ſiege 
of Wark went on with ſo great vigour, that 
Kerr actually had maſtered ſome of the out- 
works. A motion made by the earl of Surry 
to relieve the place, and the vigorous defence 
of the garriſon under Liſle, obliged Kerr to 
abandon his enterprize. Liſle ſet fire to ſome 
green wood, litter, and ſtraw; and, under the 
ſmoke it raiſed, attacked the French, killed 
three hundred of them, and drove them from 
the out-works they had gained. This diſcou- 
raged the troops under the regent (who found 
himſelf obliged to return with his army to 
Scotland) and facilitated the meaſures purſued 
by the queen-mother, in which ſhe was rags 
7 ſupported by cardinal 1 


f Four 


Four ions at. "his ha... divided, Scotland: A.D. 1903 
that of France, headed by. the, regent; that of Know a 
the \queen-mother, , which conſiſted of true ae 
hearted, Scotſmen, "who wilted their -country 
to be equally independent upon France as Eng- 
land; that of the earl of Arran, which was 
noted chiefly. of. his own friends : and rela- 
tions, Who thought! bim better entitled, t than 
the duke of Albany was to the regency, but 
inclined rather to che Engliſh than the French 

intereſt, and were in general deſirous of mo- = 
derate meaſures. The laſt party. was that of 
England, headed, by, che earl of Angus, who 
lived as an exile under. Henry's protection. | 
Hag, not he and the queen- mother been irre- 
concileable, or rather had ſhe not conceived an 
invincible averſion to his perlon, the affairs _ 

of Scotland would have returned to their true 
and natural channel; but all the : art of Wolſey 
could not effect a reconciliation between them. 
Henry's great point continued to be the re- a 
moval of the duke of Albany from the go- 
vernment, without being ſollicitous as to his 
ſucceſſor. He found it more eaſy, and leſs ex- 
penſiye, to compaſs his ends by ſupporting 

his ſiſter, who had, now brought the carls of 
Arran and Lenox entirely i into her views, more 

by money than by. arms. He therefore _ 
her very conſiderable ſums to diſtribute, as ſhe 
thought proper, among the Scotch nobility, 
This had fo good an effect in her favour, that 


the 
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the duke of Albany could no longer preſerve 
his footing. An Engliſhman, Who is called 


e Was appointed by Wolſey to carry 


the money to the queen-dowager, and to re- 
fide about her. perſon, but under the direction 


of the ear} of Surry, Who, by his father's 


death, was now duke of Norfolk. "The regent 


could no longer reſiſt entering into a treaty, 
as his adverſaries, and even the moderate part 


of his own. friends, propoſed chat the king, 
who was flow about twelve years of age; mould 
take the governinent i into his own bands. Heu- 
truce to the Scots for a bclveönch. 

While all matters were thus on the back my 
accommodation, and while the queen had An 


influence ſuperior to that of tlie Tegent, freſh 


difficulties occurred, which threatened to break 
off the negociation. Cardinal Wolſey i alftea 
upon the earl of Angus, who was ſtill in Eng- 


land, being reſtored to his eſtate and honours 


IGV ON 


in Scotland, and of havit ; the chief manage- 
ment of Ft there; but in this he was ſtrenu⸗ 
oully oppoſed by the. queen and the earl ot 


Arran. The latter, from motives eaſily tö be 


accounted for, diſliked” the earls return to 


power, and pretended , that he would be as 
much devoted to Henry as the duke of Albany 
was to Francis. Cardinal Wolſey, on the other 
hand, not only perſiſted in the earl's return to 


Scotland, but inſtructed the duke of Norfolk, 
\ | who 
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land to ſollicit a definitive treaty, 5 becauſe 


(ſays he in one of his letters) the peace of Scot- 
land hath been always required by embaſſadors 


of that nation, ſent to the kings of England, 


and not been concluded upon the borders.“ In 


another of his diſpatches, Wolſey lays down 


a new ſcheme: of government for Scotland; and 


propoſes to puniſh the chancellor archbiſhop: of 
St. Andrew's, and the other heads of the French 


party, and to form a guard of two hundred 


men for the ſafety and grandeur of the young 


king. The queen-mother diſliked no part of 


the cardinaFs ſcheme, but the return of hey 
huſband to Scotland. In this: ſhe was ſeconded 
by the: earl of Arran ; but the haughty cardi- 
nal, brooking no oppolition to his will, or- 
dered the duke of Norfolk to ſend the earl of 


Angus, at all events, to Scotland, and to ſup- 


port him there with troops, if neceſſary. The 
queen - dowager and her party came to the know. 
ledge of the duke of Norfolk's inſtructions, and 
reſolved to addreſs Henry in perſon. They 
accordingly, in a very reſpectful manner, in- 


formed him, that no accommodation with Scot- 


land could ever take place, if the earl of Angus 
was ſuffered to return to that kingdom. This 


remonſtrance was ſent to Henry towards the 


latter end of the year, when the duke of Nor - 


folk had diſmiſſed his army; and a ſevere Wine | 
Vol. V. L | ter 


aw 3 
Who was Kill in the northern parts, to infiſt A.D. 29036 
upon the Scots ſending . embafſadors to Eng- 
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AD. 1923 ter ſucceeding, no hoſtilities were. committed 


on either ſide till the ſpring of the * fol. 


lowing. . 1 


1824. 
The duke 
of Albany 
reſigns the 
regency. 


Drummond, 


The duke of Albany beben with aftoniſh- 


ing equanimity amidſt thoſe party · combuſtions. 55 


His own good ſenſe told him that all factions. 
were united againſt him and his friends in the 


Scotch parliament ; but he ſill continued to Y 
act with dignity ; and in the beginning of this 


year he called an aſſembly of the nobility, to 
inform them, that he intended to return to 
France. He, at the ſame time, aſked them 


| pardon for all the errors of government he 


might have committed, which he proteſted 
were of ignorance, and not of malice. It may 


de eaſily ſuppoſed that his requeſt met with no 
oppoſition; and he paid a viſit, for ſome days, 
to the king, to whom he gave ſuch inſtructions 


as were ſuited to his capacity (for he was then 


but thirteen years of age) about the affairs of 


government. On the fourteenth of May, he 
went on board one of his ſhips for France, from 
whence he never returned to Scotland. He 


was too good a Frenchman when he left the 
kingdom, to make a formal abdication of his 


government. Far from that, he requeſted the 
nobility, whom he convened for that purpoſe, 
to enter into no alliance with England during 
his abſence. (which he ſaid would continue 


no longer than the firſt of September follow- 
ing) to make no alteration in the government, 
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and'to keep the king at Stirling. The nobles, 


who wiſhed him to be gone, made no objection 


to thoſe terms. In fact, it was not in their 
power to comply with them, as it had been 
previouſly determined that the king ſhould take 
the reins of government into his own hands. 


75 


AD. * 


The duke of Albany was a prince formed ö 


for the moſt arduous affairs, both of war and 


peace. He had a moſt ſincere affection for the 


king's perſon, which was not ſhaken by any 


occurrences, though he was himſelf declared 


to be next in ſucceſſion. His adminiſtration 
was irreproachable in matters of juſtice and 
equity, nor did his greateſt enemies pretend to 
fix 'the leaſt ſtain upon his moral character; 
but, after all, his attachment and partiality for 
France rendered him a very improper regent 
of Scotland; and had he continued longer in 
office, his unpopularity would probably have 
encreaſed to ſuch a degree, as muſt have been 
dangerous to the independency of the king- 
dom, 

According to Buchanan, no ſooner was the 
regent's return to France known, than the 
public of Scotland relapſed into all the miſeries 
of anarchy. The queen dowager had the ma- 


nagement of public affairs, but her power was 


limited. The earl of Arran very properly 
thought, that as the great point of Albany's 
diſmiſſion of the government had been effected, 
the. Seots ought to ſecure themſelves againſt 

8 | the 


chara der 
of his re- 
gency, 


- 


tina takes 
the reins of 
government 
into his 


own hands, 
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AD. 25:4 the Engliſh ; and, in that reſpect, he fell in 
| with the views of the French party. The 
queen - mother's diſlike of her huſband daily 
enereaſing, prevented any coalition of the Eng- 
liſh intereſt; and Wolſey ſeized that opportu- 
nity for reſtoring the earl of Angus to all his 
importance in Scotland. The queen- mother 
therefore had nothing left to maintain her- 
ſelf in power, but to bring James himſelf, 
young as he was, into action. This was the 
more neceſſary, on account of the murders that 
were daily committed. In the North, the 
eldeſt ſon of the lord Forbes flew the laird of 
Meldrum, whom he had appointed to meet 
him at a certain place. In the South, the laird 
of Drumelzier killed the lord Fleming at a 
hunting-match; and the families of Kilmaurs 
and Semple filled the weſtern parts of the king · 
dom with flaughter. As to the king himſelf, 
he liſtened with great avidity to thoſe who 
adviſed him to take the government into his 
own hands; and it was owing chiefly to his 
premature eee from pupilage, that the 
nation fell into the misfortunes that afterwards 
happened. He diſcovered a genius far beyond 
his years; and, before he would agree to enter 
upon the exereiſe of royalty, he inſiſted upon 
his nominating a new ſett of ſervants, from 


Z. D. F 


his treaſurer down to his porter and his fool, be 
(a neceſſary implement of majeſty in thoſe days) ge 
hf 


whoſe name was John Mackilrie, He then 
appointed 


0 * 8COTLAND. 
appointed a cabinet council, who conſiſted of 


give him their advice in all the important af · 


other than ſubſtitutes to the queen · mother. 
On che twenty-ninth of July, the king re- 


moved from Stirling to the abbey of Holyrood · 
houſe, where he took upon himſelf the exer- 


ſhe ſuſpected to be her enemy, from the go- 
vernment of that town; and by her advice the 
king took up his reſidence in the caſtle, the 
lord Maxwel being nominated provoſt of Edin- 


agreeable to Henry, who, on the eleventh of 
Auguſt, prolonged the truce, and ſent; Mag- 


Scotch parliament, which met on the twentieth 
of the ſame month. The queen-mother's party 
now directed all public deliberations. Beaton 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's and the biſhop of 
Aberdeen were the only members. who ſpoke 
or voted in the French intereſt. A motion 
being made for vacating the powers of the re- 


ſiſted upon poſtponing the vacation till the firſt 
of 


ciſe of government, by  convoking the no- 
bility, and obliging them to ſwear a ſecond 
oath of allegiance to his perſon, The queen. 
then removed the provoſt of Edinburgh, whom 


burgh, in the room of him who hy under the 
queen's diſpleaſure. This ſtep was extremely 


gency, they oppoſed it, and ſtrenuouſly in- 
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the earls of Angus, Argyle, and Lenox, with 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who. were to 


fairs of Nate; but in reality they were no 


and re- 
moves to 
Holyrood- 
houſe. 


nus, with Roger Ratcliff, Eſq; to attend the 
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A. D. 1534. of September, which was the time the regent 
had fixed for his return. They were not only 


over- ruled, but were committed to priſon, 
though I cannot ſee upon what juſtifiable pre- 
tence. They were ſoon after ſet at liberty, 


and replaced in all their poſts and dignities. 
This conduct was the more extraordinary, as 


the earl of Caſſils, Sir William Scot of Balwiery, 


A treaty of 


and Adam Otterburn of Auldhame, had pro- 


longed the truce with England from the fourth 
of September to the ſecond of December, at 


the ſpecial purſuit and requeſt (as the record 


ſays) of that excellent princeſs queen Mar- 


garet. One of the articles of this truce was, 


that if the duke of Albany, before its expira- 


The earl of 
Angus 


enters 


Scotland, 


— 7 


tion, ſhould return to Scotland, and refume 
the regency, the truce was to be no longer 


binding. By another article of this treaty of 
truce, the king of Scotland was engaged to 


ſend an honourable embaſſy to England, to 
treat of a perpetual peace with Henry; and all 
differences upon the borders were to be ter- 
minated by the wardens, according to the 
form mentioned in the treaty concluded be- 
tween James the fourth and Henry the ſeventh. 

In the intermediate time, upon the very day 
the laſt truce was ſigned between the Engliſh 
warden and the Scotch commiſſionersy the earl 
of Angus entered Scotland. He had been in- 
vited from his exile. in France to England, 


Where he was careſſed by Henry, who diſfe- 


garded 
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applications to ſend him back to France, and 
reſalged: to ſupport him in Scotland. There 
was, however, ſomewhat noble in Henry's 
behavioum on this occaſion. Though his de- 


clared intention in ſending the earl to Scot- 
land, Was, that the latter might balance the 


French party there; yet he enjoined him to ſue, 


in the moi} humble manner, for a reconcilia- 


tion with the queen his wife, and to co- operate 
with the earl of Arran (ho acted now as firſt 
miniſter to her and] ames) as long as he ſhould 
oppoſe the French party in the council. Upon 
the earl's return, without the conſent of the 
queen- mother or the earl of Arran, he found 
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himſelf excluded from all concern in the go- 


vernment; but he ſoon became of importance. 
The earl of Arran had many enemies, chiefly 


given him by the queen; and with thoſe Angus 
connected himſelf. The chief of them were 


the earls of Lenox, Argyle, and Hume. The 


laſt nobleman was brother to the lord cham- 


on account of the preference that had been 


and forms 


a party. 


berlain, who had been beheaded by the regent 


duke, as already mentioned; and we are told 


by hiſtorians, that he was, about this time, 


replaced in his eſtate, which had been for- 


feited. This is a very queſtionable fact, as nei- 


ther the lord chamberlain nor his brother had 


left any iſſue; ſo that I ſuppoſe the eſtate had 


only been detained for ſome time in the re- 
| gent's 
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AD. 1524. gent's hands, 'on-pretapice of W Waren 


mewn ny with dation of an oppoſition, daily acquired firength, 


TROY brother. 
The earl of Angus, hovieg'thes kid hindu 


He knew that Henry believed the earl of Ar- 
ran to be, in his heart, inclined to che Freneh 
intereſt ; and that Henry thought himſelf the 
anly Scotchman he could rely on. The queen- 
mother was at great pains to fix her brother 
in a contrary opinion; and while the parlia- 
ment was' fitting, on the eighteenth of No- 
vember, Robert biſhop of Dunkeld, the earl 
of Caflils, and the abbot of Cambuſkenneth, 
were commiſſioned to go as embaſſadors to the 
court of England, to treat of a perpetual peace, 
and of a match between their young king and 
Henry's daughter. This match had been pro- 


poſed by Henry himſelf; and the emperor 


Charles had endeavoured; to out- bid him, by 


offering James a prince. of his own. family, 
with an immenſe treaſure. The enibafladors 


arrived at London on the; nineteenth af Be- 


cember, and found Henry ſincerely diſpoſed 
both to the peace and the match. He appointed 


commiſſioners to treat of both; but inftructed 


them to demand, by way of preliminaries, 
that the Scots ſhould abfolutely renounce” their 
league with France, and that Fames. ould be 
ſent for education to England, till ke ſhould 


be of age for conſumnmating the marriage. The 


Ne commiſſioners declared they had no in- 
1 | \ ſtructions 
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ſtructions on thoſe points, but the earl of Caſ- A. b. 1854. 
ſils offered to return to Scotland, and bring 3 
definitive anſwer from the three eſtates; and, 

in the mean time, the truce was prolonged to 

the twenty- third of March 1525, and Fan "I 
thence. to the fifteenth of May. .. 

The news of the battle of Pavia, in which & 
the French king was taken priſoner, n 
at this time, gave a new and ſudden turn to 

the affairs of Europe. Wolſey had been often 
deceived by the emperor, and found himſelf 

as far diſtant, as ever, from the triple crown. 

On pretence that the power of Charles was 

now dangerous to the liberties of Europe, he 
perſuaded Henry to enter into a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with Louiſa, whom her ſon Francis 

had appointed regent of his dominions; and 

at laſt a treaty. was, actually concluded for his 
deliverance. This treaty would have had no 

effect, had the emperor agreed to Henry's pro- 

poſal of having all the French provinces, which 

had belonged to his predeceſſors, re- annexed 

to the crown of England. Charles not only. 
rejected that demand, but required from Henry 

a diſcharge of his obligation to marry the prin- 

ceſs of England. This requiſition was very 
agreeable to Henry; and the diſcharge was ac- 

tually ſent to Lee, his embaſſador at the im- 

perial court, but with orders not to deliver 

it, unleſs Charles ſhould agree to pay the pe- 

nalty in which he. was bound if he ſhould not 
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ing that the negociation for the marriage of 
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The emperor underſtand- 


James with the princeſs Mary (who in the re- 
cord is ſtiled daughter and heir apparent to 
Henry) would probably take place, and that 
he muſt either break with England, or pay 


the penalty annexed to the non- performance 


of his marriage, ordered De Praet, his embaſ- 
ſfador at the court of London, to demand that 


the princeſs ſhould be put into his hands. This 
happened about the time when the earl of 


Caſſils was preparing to ſet out for Scotland; 
but though the demand had an alarming ap- 


pearance, the match between James and the 


princeſs Mary would have ſtill taken place, had 


not other cauſes intervened. Henry was ſo 


much in earneſt to have it completed, that he 


even waved the claim of the penalty, and ſent 


inſtructions to Lee for that purpoſe, ordering 
him to give up the“ diſcharge (to make uſe 


of the words of the inſtruction) of the empe- 


ror's obligation to marry his daughter, the 
princeſs Mary, whom though his grace could 
have found in his heart to have beſtowed upon 
the emperor before any prince living, yet, for 
the more fecurity of his ſucceffion, the fur- 
therance of his other affairs, and to do unto 
him a gratuity, his grace hath liberally, bene- 
volently, and kindly conſented unto it.“ 
The earl of Caſſils laid before the three eſtates 
at raged be the difficultics concerning -the 


marriage 
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marriage of James with the princeſs Mary, and 
found the earl of Angus the leading man in 
parliament. By his influence it was deter- 


league with France, and ſubſtitute, in place of 
it, a like league with England; and that their 


king ſhould be brought up at the Engliſh court, 


ö 
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mined that the Scots ſhould renounce their 


till he was of an age proper for marriage. 
They required, at the ſame time, that Henry 
thould free himſelf from all engagements with 


the emperor. Henry, "whoſe politics were 
conflantly veering, according to the eaprice 
or ambition of Wolſey, returned but 2 cold 
anſwer to this demand. He faid, that he 


would acquaint the emperor with what they 


defired, and determine accordingly. The true 


reaſon of Henry's, or rather the cardinal's, in- 
deciſion, was the perplexed ſtate of affairs upon 
the continent, which did not ſuffer them to 
come to an immediate breach with the empe- 
ror. Before the earl of Caſſils returned to 
Scotland, a truce for two years and a half was 
concluded with England. 

Though the queen- mother had Aways been 
a warm advocate for a ſtrict alliance between 
England and Scotland, yet ſhe diſliked the 


He is op- 
poſed by his 
wife, the 
quoen- 


dowager. 


means of bringing it about. She ſaw her huſ- Fe 


band's intereſt acquiring ſtrength every day; 
and that he had brought over to his party the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who (according to 
Buchanan) durſt not oppoſe him. The queen 

Ma and 
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ub. sg and the earl of Arran thought that their chief 


ſafety now lay in being poſſeſſed of the king's 


perſon, and the caſtle of Edinburgh. They | 


found it neceflary to hold a parliament ; but 
the ftrong affection which the citizens of Edin- 


burgh bore towards Angus, prevailed on the 
queen and Arran to iſſue the ſummons for the 


meeting to be within the caſtle, inſtead of the 


town, of Edinburgh. This was a weak and 


unconſtitutional meaſure, and gave a great 
handle to the earl of Angus and his party, who 
exclaimed againſt the innovation. They ex- 


cepted againſt meeting within a fortreſs in the 


power of the oppoſite faction, and where it 
would be dangerous to diſpute their pleaſure. 


They inſiſted upon the parliament being held 


in the town as uſual, and that the young king 
ſhould ſhew himſelf on horſeback in paſſing to 
it from the place of his refidence. The arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, with the biſhops of 
Aberdeen and Dumblane, joined the earls of 


Angus, Lenox, and Argyle, who had | now. 


formed themſelves into a triumvirate againſt 
the queen, in thoſe remonſtrances; but finding 
them ineffectual, they formed a blockade of 
the caſtle, with two thouſand men, and threw 
up trenches round it, which cut off all its com- 
munication with the town. Every thing 'then 
tended towards civil war. The triumvirate had 
ſtopped all proviſions and neceſſaries from be- 
ing ſent into the caſtle, but ſuch as were ab- 
8 ſolutely 
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ſolutely neceſſary for the king's perſon, under 
pretence that he was detained priſoner by a 
lawleſs faction, withaut the conſent of the ſtates, 
by which they had incurred the penalties of 
treaſon; and that they had ſhut up all the 
avenues of juſtice to the ſubjects. The queen 
was weak enough to turn the cannon of the 
caſtle againſt the town; and ſome ſhot were 
actually fired, to force the inhabitants to break 
through the blockade and ſupply- che caſtle. 

In this diſmal ſtate of affairs, ſome e 
fiaſtics interpoſed, and matters were compro- 
miſed, but in ſo, imperfect manner, that a 
future breach ſeemed almoſt unavoidable. It 
was agreed, that the king ſhould remove out 
of the caſtle to the palace of Holyrood-houſe, 


385 
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The king 


removes 
from it. 


from whence, he: ſhould repair, in pomp and | 


ſplendor, to his parliament, i in the houle- where 
it was commonly held, where a finiſhing hand 
was to be put to all differences. This agree- 
ment was ſigned on the twenty-fifth of Fe- 
bruary 1526. The parliament accordingly met, 
and the king's marriage with the princeſs of 
England was confirmed ; but, if a true account 
of the proceedings of the aſſembly has come to 
our hands, no mention was made of the king's 


being ſent for his education into England. In- 


ſtead of that, the care of his perſon was com- 
mitted to eight lords of parliament; who were, 
the archbiſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, 


the biſhops of Aberdeen and Dunkeld, the 


carls 
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of-govern- 


ment, 
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4 D. 186, carls of Angus, Arran, Lenox, and Argyle; 


- Thoſe prelates and noblemen, according 
to Drummond, were to have the cuſtody of 
the king's perſon, every one his month ſuc- 
ceſſiveby, and the whole to ſtand for the go- 


vernment of the ſtate; yet with this Mmita- 


tion, . That the king by their counſel Rould 
not determine nor ordain' any thing in great 


aber, te which dhe queen, a5 princeſs and 


dowager, gave not her free confent and appro- 
bation.” This impolitic partition of power, 


by giving the queen a negative in all public de · 


liberations, ſoon threw” matters into as great 
confuſion as ever. The bifhopric of Dunkeld 
became vacant, and was filled by the prior 
of Holyrood-houſe; but the earl of Angus 
being then upon his tour of duty about the 
king's perfon, prevailed with James to promiſe 
his- brother that rich priory. © The king had 
pregnant parts, but his youth and diſſipation 


rendered him acceſſible to the earPs arts. Th 


Read of inſtructing him in the ſcience of go- 


vernment, ſcenes of luxury were opened to his 
view, and every method of diverſion and amuſe- 


ment was practiſed to keep him from the 


knowledge of his own concerns; nor were even 


the other lords admitted to any ſhare of pub- 
lic buſneſa The priory of Holyrood- houſe 
remaining {till vacant, the earl had intereſt 
enough to ſeize it, pretending that the lands 


belonging to it were neceſſary for the accom- 


, modation 
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modation of his attendants and equipages ; tho 
ſome ſay that his brother, the prior of Colding- 
ham, had then the nominal peſſeſſion. 
The queen-mother finding herſelf thus ex- 
duded from all concerns of ſtate, and perceiv- 
ing that ſhe could not have aches to her ſon, 
without being mortified with the odious com- 
pany of her huſband, and imagining, what af- 
terwards happened, that Angus would become 
univerſally odious to the reſt of the nobility, 
retired, all of a ſudden, with her domeſtics to 
Stirling; by which the king was left under the 
ſole cuſtody and tuition of her huſband. He 
rapacious, and indeed impolitic, 
uſe of his power. He ſtruck archbiſhop Beaton 
out of the liſt of privy-counſellors, and mo- 
delled that board to his own pleafure. He 
made his uncle, Archibald, lord-treaſurer of 
the kingdom, and gave the poſt of great cham- 
berlain to his favourite brother, Sir George. 
It was now viſible that Angus truſted for pro- 
tection to the king of England, next to the 
aſcendency he imagined he had over the mind 


of his own ſovereign ; and that he intended to 


engroſs into his own hands, or thoſe of his 
family, all places of power and profit. The 
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from which 
the queen- 
dowager is 
excluded. 


archbiſſiop of St. Andrew's having now joined 


the queen's party, adviſed her very ſenſibly to 
make a formal demand upon her huſband, that 


the order of government which had been ſet- 


and 


fled in the late parliament thould take place; 
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AD. 150 and that, under a penalty, he ſhould ſet the 
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king's perſon at liberty. This was a requiſition 
that the earl did not think. proper to anſwer 
in his own perſon. He employed his brother, 


Sir George, to draw up a declaration, which 


was publiſhed in the King's name, importing, 
4 That the carl, of Angus being ſo highly fa- 
voured by his good. uncle the king of England, 
and that James himſelf being under great ob- 
ligations to him, that neither the queen nor 


the other lords need be in any pain about him, 


as he choſe to ſpend his time with the earl of 


Angus rather than with any other lord in the 


kingdom.“ The king, according to Buchanan, 
was, about this time, carried by Angus to the 
caſtle of St. Andrew's, which Angus took poſ- 
ſeſſion of, and beſtowed of every thing within 
it as if it had been his Own. 

Buchanan, who was well informed, Sts at 


. this period, opened a ſcene of oppreſſion and 


murder committed by the Douglaſſes. He tells 
us, that William, brother to Angus, the. ſame 
who had been nominated to the, abbey of Holy- 


rood-houſe, had, for five years, forcibly kept 


poſſeſſion of that of Coldingham, from the time 


of the murder of Robert Blackader, the former 


abbot ; tho' Patric Blackader, Robert's couſin- 
german, had obtained it from the pope, with 
conſent of the regent duke of Albany. That 
Patric, having a law-ſuit' with one of the 
YO: a favourite: and relation of the earl of 

Angus, 
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Angus was murdered near Edinburgh by 4. P. 1826. 
Hume's party; and that when a purſuit was 
preparing againſt the murderers, the purſuers 
deſiſted, on ſeeing Sir George Douglas in their 
company. 

James, notwithſtanding all che pains taken James 
to keep him from the knowledge of himſelf, bann 
had diſcernment enough to perceive that he 
was no better than a priſoner, and prudence 
ſufficient to form a ſcheme for his own deliver - 
ance. The earls of Argyle and Arran had for 
ſome time left the court, and were living upon 
their own eſtates; but the earl of Lenox acted the 
courtier ſo well, that the Douglaſſes harbouring 
no diſtruſt of his intentions, ſuffered him to re- 
main at court, and have free acceſs at all times 
to the king's perſon. His gentle, inſinuating, 
manners won the confidence of James, who 
opened to him his mind, bewailed his own unfor- opens bims 
tunate ſituation, and implored his aſſiſtance in jo wg 
eſcaping from the hands of his inſolent keepers, * 
Lenox pointed out to him ſome of his domeſ- 
tics, who were ſecret well-wiſhers to his mother, 
and would convey his ſentiments to her and 
the lords of her party. We are told according- 
ly, that, about the very time the declaration 
above-mentioned was emitted, he ſecretly ſent 
letters to his mother, and the heads of her 
party, intreating them (I cannot make uſe of 
more expreſſive words than thoſe of Drum- 
mond) that they would remove him from the 

Yor. V. N earl, 
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A. p. 1526, Earl, and not ſuffer him any longer to retmaifi 


under his imperious government; and if it 
could not be otherwiſe done, to accompliſii it 
by main force of arms, if they had any pity, or 

if any ſparks of duty remained unquenched in 
them towards him; if they dared enterprize 


aught for a royal, though now thralled, oy 


plianr, or obey the command of a king in pri- 
ſon ; that the anſwer which he ſent before unto 
them and his mother was by conſtraint and 
compulſion, drawn from him ve far fron os 


mind. 


- This letter bling ſafely delivered to the gains; 
ſhe aſſembled her party at Stirling; and they 
reſolved to raiſe all the force they could for the 
king's deliverance, truſting to his firmneſs that 
he would ſupport them. Without loſs of time; 
they began their march towards Edinburgh, 
while Angus, aſſembling his friends, and the ci- 
tizens of that capital, who were entirely de“ 
voted to his intereſt, prepared to give them 4 
warm reception ; but to'carry along with them 
the king. 'This traitorous reſolution being im- 
parted to the queen, and the lords with her, it 
diſmayed them ſo much, that, fearing the king 
might fall in the conteſt, they returned to Stir- 
ling, and diſbanded their forces; and thus the 
authority of the earl of Angus ſeemed to be bet- 
ter eſtabliſhed than ever. The firſt uſe he made of 
this encreaſe of power, was to renew his con- 


nections with England, In the treaty of Moore, 


which 
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| which had been concluded between Henry and & . 


the French king, Scotland had been compre- 
hended as an ally of France; and it had been 
agreed, that neither his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 


nor his mother the regent, nor any in their 


name, ſhould, directly or indirectly, adviſe, or 
aſſiſt, the duke of Albany to return to Scotland. 
Soon after, the earl of Angus, who is at this 
time ſtiled warden of the eaſt and middle 
marches, procured a commiſſion for himſelf, the 
lord privy-ſeal, Gavin Dunbar, archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, the abbot of Paiſley, and others, for 
prolonging the truce with England for three 
years, which was accordingly concluded on the 
tenth of October at Berwic. Angus was at 
this time alarmed by a meeting of the queen's 


party at Linlithgow; and before he would ra- 


tify the treaty, he reſigned his poſt to his 
collegues ; and publiſhed an inſtrument for that 
purpoſe, to which the earls of Lenox and Ar- 
gyle are witneſſes. In this writing, which was : 
drawn up by way of manifeſto, the earl ſtudi - ego. 


ouſly avoided all mention of the queen-mother ; 


but the lords of her party were loaded with the 
moſt injurious epithets, as being traitors, diſ. 
turbers of the public peace, fomenters of the 
diſorders upon the borders, and enemies to 
granting any redreſs to the ſubjects of England, 
as both reaſon and juſtice demanded (for ſuch 
are the words of the inſtrument). We know 


of no oppoſition given to the earl in his march 
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The queen- 
dowager di- 
vorced. 
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to Linlithgow, ſo that poſſibly the whole was 4 
falſe alarm; and upon his return to. Berwic, he 
ratified the peace with England ; but, in the 
treaty, all mention of the Hg! s marriage is 
dropt, and the payment of che „ i 
jointure ſecured. 

On the ſeventh of March James ratified this 
treaty, as Francis, who was now reſtored to his 
own dominions, did the comprehenſion of the 
Scots on the twenty-fifth of April, with the ar- 
ticle concerning the duke of Albany, Nothing 


now was wanting to render Angus deſpotie in 


the government, but the poſſeſſion of the great 
ſeal. The queen-mother, after her attempt to 
relieve her ſon, had taken refuge in Murray- 
land with the earl of Murray. The earls of 
Arran and Argyle remained upon 'their eſtat& 
in the weſtern parts of the kingdom, and the 


archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had retired to 


Dumfermling with the great ſeal. As Angus 
could execute no public deed of impor- 
tance without it, and as he knew the archbiſhop 
would not give it up upon his requiſition, he 
prevailed upon the king to demand it by a ſpe- 
cial meſſage; which the prelate reſpectfully 
obeyed, though he juſtly conſidered it as pro- 
ceeding from Angus. Biſhop Leſley, who pro- 
bably was not miſtaken in his fact, here fixes 
the final determination of the great cauſe of di- 
vorce between Angus and the queen- mother. I 
* already hinted that each was ſufficiently- 
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forward in obtaining the ſentence that was reci- 4.D. 256. 


procal; but political conſiderations had hitherto 


ſuſpended it. Her brother, the king of 'Eng- 
land, diſliked the whole proceſs, which he 
thought reflected diſhonour upon his ſiſter; and 
neither of the parties were fond of diſobliging 
him. Add to this, that the ground of the di- 


vorce was very queſtionable. All that the 


queen urged, was a pre-contract between him 


and another lady, daughter to the earl of Tra- 


quair, who had borne him a daughter. As I per- 


ceive no claim entered by this lady, the allega - 


tion may juftly be conſidered as a blind for the 
divorce, which was accordingly pronounced by 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's ; but the court 
being of opinion that the queen was ignorant of 
the contract, or rather intrigue, the legitimacy 
of the daughter was eſtabliſhed. Hiſtorians are 


fond of repreſenting this divorce as a piece of 
revenge intended by the prelate againſt Angus; 


but I can ſee no reaſon for that ſurmiſe, becanſe 


both parties were equally deſirous of the ſepa- 
ration; and the divorce was afterwards con- 
firmed by a bull from Rome ; upon which the 


queen - married Henry Stuart, ſon to the lord 
Avondale, who was afterwards created lord 
Methven, and maſter of the ordnance, by her 
ſon, ; 

The ſecret good correſpondence between the 
king and the earl of Lenox {till continued; and 
the imprudence of Angus every day gave freſh 
| matter 


James at- 
tempts to 
eſcape from 
Angus. 


TR 
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b. 25:6. matter of diſguſt to James. He had been de- 


owned the legality of all his acts, made repriſals; 


Fd 
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clared chancellor of the kingdom, upon receiv- 


ing the great ſeal; and well knowing he had 


no other ſupport but from his friends and fol- 
lowers, he ſuffered them to rob and ravage the 
eſtates of his opponents, The latter, who diſ- 


ſo that there was ſcarcely, towards the end of 
the year 1526, the face of civil government in 
Scotland, The court was deſerted, becauſe the 
nobility repaired to their eſtates to defend them 
againſt their enemies; and even the earl of 


Angus was often obliged to leave James to the 


cuſtody of Lenox. That prince every day re- 


peated his complaints of his miſerable ſituation, 


and charged Lenox to give him his poſitive ad- 


vice how he could moſt effectually break his 


fetters. Lenox thus urged, affected the greateſt 


caution and deference, and recommended the 
baron of Buccleugh as the moſt proper perſon 


in Scotland to work his deliverance, having a 
great following in the ſouthern parts, and be- 
ing an enemy to the earl of Angus and the 


Douglaſſes. The king left the management of 
the manner in which his liberty was to be ob- 


tained, to Lenox, who entered into a ſecret 
correſpondence with Buccleugh for that effect. 
It was agreed between them that Buccleugh 
ſhould foment the diſorders upon the borders, 
till they came to ſuch a height as to require the 
king' s perſonal preſence to compole them. 


Buccleugh - 
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Buccleugh put this ſcheme ſo artfuliy into 


execution, that james went to Jedburgh, at- 
tended by the earls of Angus and Lenox, the 


lords Hume, Fleming, and Erſkine, with the 
Kers of Ceſsford and Farniherſt. Buccleugh 
was to wait at Melroſs with fix hundred choice 
men, till the king, having finiſhed his buſineſs 


at Jedburgh, mould be on his return to Edin-' 


burgh; and as foon as he underſtood that the 


Humes and Kers had taken leave of his majeſty, 
he was then to make the attempt to carry him 
off from the Douglaſſes. Buccleugh' was exact 
as to time and place, but came in fight of the 
king and his company too ſoon after they parted 
with the Humes and the Kers. Angus, ſpying 
Buctleugh's men at a diſtance, told James that 


they were the robbers of Anandale, under their 


leader, Buccleugh; and ordered a purſuivant 
to advance, and command them to diſperſe. 
Their anſwer was, that they came to do the 
king ſervice. Angus was at no "loſs for the 
meaning of thoſe words. He probably dif- 
patched a meſſenger to inform the Humes and 


the Kers of what had happened; and leaving 


the king upon a ſmall riſing· ground, attended 


by the earl of Lenox, the lords Erſkine and 


Maxwell, Sir George Douglas, and a few do- 
meſtics, he put his men in order of battle to 
receive Buccleugh's charge, which he did with 


great. valour ; and for ſome time the ſucceſs - 
was doubtful; but at laſt inclined to Bucclengh; 


when 
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4.9. 1523- when the Humes and the Kers returning, rein- 
forced Angus, and Buccleugh's men were forced 


- 
" 


no defeats 


Buccleugh, to give way. Their antagoniſts purſued them 4 
ſo keenly and incautiouſly, that Ker of Ceſs- [ 
ford was killed; upon which, the purſuit 1 
ſtopped, and Angus returned to the king, each J 
party loſing about fourſcore. Though Angus 0 
exulted greatly on this ſervice which he had f 
performed for his maſter, as he pretended, yet d 
it ſerved only to quicken the latter in contriv- 
ing farther means for his deliverance. t. 
* Angus ſuſpected that Lenox was acceſſary to le 
ain meti- Buccleugh's attempt, and began to treat him d 
eſeage. with a vilible coldneſs; ſo that the latter ac 
thought it his wiſeſt and ſafeſt courſe to declare H 
himſelf at open enmity with his maſter's jailer. hi 
He adviſed James to make the archbiſhop of af] 
St. Andrew's his friend; which he privately pr 
+ did. The earl of Angus, upon this, applied an 
to the earl of Arran and the Hamiltons, de- po 
ſiring him, for his own ſake, to forget all that Ow 
had paſſed, and unite himſelf with the Dou- qu 
glaſſes ; offering him, at the ſame time, a ſhare at 
in the government and the diſpoſal of places, a n 
He added, that he had certain intelligence that am 
James intended to declare the earl of Lenox his anc 
heir ; meaning, I ſuppoſe, upon the death of mo 
the duke of Albany, who was ſtill alive, but Join 
without iſſue. The earl of Arran ſtood in the Kill 
ſame degree of relation to the king as the earl mer 
of Lenox's mother, who was Arran's ſiſter. Wl Ang 
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The latter's right, therefore, was prior to that 4. b. 1956. 
of his nephew; and he agreed, without any 
difficulty, to the propoſal of Angus. The earl 
of Lenox, on the other hand, privately received 
letters from James, directed to ſome of the 
principal nobility; and retiring ſuddenly from 
court to Stirling, he there pubhſhed a mani- 
feſto, inviting, all loyal ſubjects to aſſiſt him in i 
delivering the king from his impriſonment. 

We can have no high opinion of James, in 1 57 


thus being ſenfible of his thraldom, and yet „se 
ſeeking to deliver himſelf from it by ſecret, in- Douglaſſer 
direct, means, unleſs we ſuppoſe that he was | 
actually confined by his jailers to his chamber. 
He was now of an age fit for government ; and 
his own name, at the head of a declaration to 
aſſert his dignity, would undoubtedly have 
prevailed againſt the united families of Douglas 
and Hamilton, powerful as. they were. It is 
poſſible that the earl of Lenox, to enhance his 
own ſervices, might have perſuaded him to be 
quiet till his deliverance was effected. He had, 
at this time, by his own authority, convoked 
a meeting of the king's friends at Stirling; and 
among them the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
and ſome other prelates, who agreed unani- 
mouſly to take the field. They were ſoon 
joined by the earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, lord 
Kilmaurs from the weſt, with two thouſand 
men, and by a conſiderable number from Fife, 
Angus, Strathern, and Stirlingſhire, who had 
Vol. V. O been 
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p. 2527s been raiſeil by the queen · mother and the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's; ſo that, according to 


ſome authors, he was ten thouſand ſtrong, in- yy 
cluding a thouſand Highlanders, who came as hi 
volunteers. The earl of Angus, without being ab 
daunted at this appearance (though he more of 

than ſuſpected that Lenox was favoured by the of 

king) ſummoned the Hamiltons, the Humes, = 

and the Kers to his aſſiſtance; and hearing that th: 

5 the earl of Lenox was advancing to Linlith- hir 
i : gow, he baſtily left Edinburgh at the head of * 
a two thouſand of his own followers, leaving the ex 
king in the hands of his brother, Sir George, fob 

and his coulin, the provoſt of Edinburgh (where the 

the inhabitants continued devoted to his ſer- af, 

vice) with orders to bring the king to the 2 

field, with all the force they could muſter. Do 

T he citizens of Edinburgh accordingly put RG 
themſelves under arms, and called for the king 4 

to head them. James pretended to be indiſ- dis 

poſed; but Sir George Douglas made him the 3 
following brutal ſpeech : “Sir, rather than our 

enemies ſhould take you from us, we wall lay Har 

hold of your perſon; and,' ſhould you be torn me 

in pieces in the ſtruggle, we will carry off part 7 

of your body.” Upon this ſpeech, which James fails 

never either forgot or forgave, he mounted Dor 

his horſe, and ſet out towards Linlithgow, but to ſi 

with a very ſlow pace. cent 
dei The Hamiltons had, by this time, taken poſ- to t 
| ei—s ſeſſion of an advantageous ground near Lin- Ang 
avouring — TM 


to reſcue * lithgow; J 
James, 


j 
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lithgow; but the earl of Arran, who had the 4. P. 1625. 
moſt tender affection for Lenox, was ſtill in | 
hopes of prevailing with him to deſiſt from 
his enterprize. He ſent ſome gentlemen of his. 
own name, whom he knew to be agreeable. 
to Lenox, to lay before him the conſequences 
of taking the field againſt. the king in perſon, IN 
and the uncertainty, even if he ſhould prevail, 4 
that James would protect him, and not deliver 
him up to law and his powerful enemies, who 
very poſſibly might make their peace at his 
expence. They repreſented how uſual it was 
for princes to puniſh their ſubjects for ſervices 
they could not repay; and that however well 
affected the Hamiltons were to the earl's per- 
ſon, they moſt undoubtedly would join the 
Douglaſſes, if he perſiſted in his attempt. Le- 
nox's anſwer was that of a gallant nobleman, 
« That he had gone too far to recede; that 
diſhonour was more to be dreaded than death, 
which he would willingly embrace, rather than 
not deliver his king from thraldom;“ and the, 
Hamiltons departing, he proceeded on his 
march, in three diviſions of his army. | 
The king having mounted his horſe, made Angus 

ſo many feints and excuſes, that. Sir George. — 
Douglas, afraid of not arriving time enough. 
to ſupport his brother, made uſe of many inde - 
cent expreſſions and actions to puſh James on * 
to the field of battle. An expreſs arrived from 
N78 informing his brother that he was about, 
13 Q 2 to 


. 
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4. b. 22. to engage with a ſuperior number. The Mug 
was then at Corſtorphin, about three miles to 
the weſt of Edinburgh, attended by three thou- 
ſand men, when they heard the noiſe of the 
artillery ; and a freſh meſſenger arrived, ac- 
quainting kim that the earl of Angus' was en- 
gaged with the diviſion of Lenox's army com- 
manded by the earl of Glencairn; and that the 
diviſion commanded by Lenox himfelf was en- 


gag red with the Hamiltons. A third expreſs ar- 


rived ſoon after, adviſing, that Lenox, if not 
beaten, was in the utmoſt danger. This quick- 
ened the motion of James. He ordered his 
attendants to make all the haſte they could to 


the field of battle (which lay near the mo- 


naſtery of Emanuel, upon the river of Avon, 
the bridge of which was poſſeſſed by the Dou- 
glaſſes) to put a ſtop to the bloodſhed, and, 
above all, to be careful that the earl of Lenox 
ſhould receive no hurt. His precaution was 
too late. Sir James Hamilton, natural ſon to 
the earl of Arran (a, monſter who delighted in 


blood and cruelty) had perſuaded his father to 


ſtand his ground againſt Lenox's men, without 
waiting for the king, that he might have all 
the glory to himſelf, Being advantageouſly 
poſted on the riſing- grounds, Lenox's men 
ſuffered greatly in the attack, from the ſtones 
rolled down upon them, which diſordered their 
ranks; and the earl of Angus ſending a de- 
— to — the Hamiltons, the latter 


defeated 
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defeated their enemies. The earl of Lenox 4, D. 27. 
himſelf was wounded and taken priſoner by 
Hamilton of Pardowye; but was murdered in 
cold blood by Sir James Hamilton. By this 
time, the king's attendants were arrived upon 
the field of battle; and Sir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, a favourite with James, 'commanded 
both parties, in his maſter's name, to deſiſt 
from fighting, He found the earl of Glencairn 
(or, according to others, his ſon, lord Kil-- 
maurs) maintaining his ground, with no more 
than thirty men, againſt the Douglaſſes; and 

arrived juſt time enough to convey the earl, 
who was wounded, to a place of ſafety. In 
another part of the field, he found the earl of 
Arran mourning moſt bitterly over the dead 
body of his ſlaughtered nephew, the earl of 
Lenox, which. he had covered with his ſcarlet 
cloak, and he reſigned him into Wood's hands 
to be buried. In ſhort, the Douglaſſes and Ha- 
miltons obtained a complete victory; but, tho? 
the laughter on both ſides was very conſider- 
able, I know of no good author who mentions 
the number of the ſlain. It is remarkable, that 
the Highlanders in Lenox's army fed in the 
beginning of the engagement, either becauſe. 
they were ſtruck with a panic, or commanded. - 
by chieftains whom they diſliked, This action 
happened in September, | | 
Though the earl of Angus and -his friends Grows un« 
were victorious, yet he knew not how ſoon fal. 


inſolent. 


his 
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AD. 1527, his triumph might be fatal to himſelf and his 


party. The Highlanders ftill remained in a 


body; and he was ſenſible they had left the 


field neither through cowardice nor diſloyalty. 
He was not fore' how long he might be ſap- 
ported by the Hamiltons; and found he was 


* 


* 


} 


ſhunned, hated, or envied by the other great 
nobility, On the night of the battle, he re- 


moved the king to Linlithgow, where James 


appeared inconſolable for the loſs of his beloved 


Lenox. The conduct and behaviour of the 
Douglaſſes ſtruck him, at the fame time, with 
ſuch terror, that he was obliged to diſſemble 


as much as poſſible, becauſe he thought his 


own life in danger; and ſelf-preſervation made 


bim reſolve to attempt his eſcape with the firſt 
opportunity. The earl of Angus, on the other 


enemies, marched with his troops to Fife, in 
hopes of ſurpriſing the queen and the chancel- 


lor archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, whom he con · 


hand, to follow his blow, and diſconcert his 


* 


ſidered as his chief enemies. The Hamiltons 
had likewiſe vowed revenge againſt the arch- 


biſhop for having, as ſhall be ſeen in the eccle- 


ſiaſtical hiſtory, permitted Patric Hamilton, ab- 
bot of Ferm, to be burnt for a heretic in the 
ſpring of the year. The queen, who, accord- 
ing to Drummond, was now married to Henry 


Stuart, brother to lord Evandale, fled with 


her huſband and his brother to Edinburgh, 


where they were admitted by the garriſon into 


the 


8 


> 
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the | caſtle, which they propoſed to defend &. d. ** 
againſt the party of the Douglaſſes. As to the 
archbiſhop, he fled to the mountains, where he he” 
tended cattle in a ſhepherd's dreſs. The 
Douglaſſes, however, ſeized and plundered his 
caſtle of St. Andrew's and the abbey of Dum- 
fermling. Angus thus returned with the king 
victoriouſly to Edinburgh, and was preparing 
to beſiege the caſtle when the queen, hearing 
that her ſon was among the number of the 
beſiegers, ordered the gates of the caſtle to be 
thrown open, and furrendered herſelf and her 
huſband to James, who was adviſed to. com- 
mit them priſoners in the caſtle. 

Angus and his party, to give the better co- mice. 
four to their proceedings, ſummoned all who 
had appeared in arms againſt them under 
Lenox, to take their trial, and undergo the law 
at Edinburgh; and thoſe who refuſed to ap- 
pear were forfeited, or obliged to purchaſe 
their ſafety with money. Many became vaſſals 
to the Hamiltons or the Douglaſſes; and the 
earl of Caſſils was offered, by the baſtard Ha- 
milton, an indemnity, if he would own himſelf 
a vaſſal of that houſe; a condition which the 
earl magnanimouſly rejected. Being called to 
his trial, and indicted for having taken arms 
againſt the king, a gentleman of his name and 
family, who was his advocate, denied the 
charge, and offered to produce a letter under 
James's own hand, deſiring the earl to aſſiſt in 
0 = deliver- 
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AD. 1527, his triumph might be fatal to himſelf and his 


party. The Highlanders ſtill remained in a 


body; and he was ſenſible they had left the 
field neither through cowardice nor diſloyalty. 
He was not fure how long he might be ſup- 


ported by the Hamiltons; and found he was 
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enemies, marched with his troops to Fife, in 
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had likewiſe vowed revenge againſt the arch- 


biſhop for having, as ſhall be ſeen in the eccle- 


ſiaſtical hiſtory, permitted Patric Hamilton, ab- 
bot of Ferm, to be burnt for a heretic in the 
ſpring of the year. The queen, who, accord- 
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the | caſtle, which they propoſed to defend & b. *. 
againſt the party of the Douglaſſes. As to the 
archbiſhop, he fled to the mountains, where he 
tended cattle in a ſhepherd's dreſs. The 
Douglaſſes, however, ſeized and plundered his 
caſtle of St. Andrew's and the abbey of Dum- 
fermling. Angus thus returned with the king 
victorioufly to Edinburgh, and was preparing 
to beſiege the caſtle when the queen, hearing 
that her ſon was among the number of the 
beſiegers, ordered the gates of the caſtle to be 
thrown open, and ſurrendered herſelf and her 
huſband to James, who was adviſed to com- 
mit them priſoners in the caſtle. 
Angus and his party, to give the better co- micron. 
flour to their proceedings, ſummoned all who 
had appeared in arms againſt them under 
Lenox, to take their trial, and undergo the law 
at Edinburgh; and thoſe who refuſed to ap- 
pear were forfeited, or obliged to purchaſe 
their ſafety with money. Many became vaſſals 
to the Hamiltons or the Douglaſſes; and the 
earl of Caſſils was offered, by the baſtard Ha- 
milton, an indemnity, if he would own himſelf 
a vaſſal of that houſe; a condition which the 
earl magnanimouſly rejected. Being called to 
his trial, and indicted for having taken arms 
againſt the king, a gentleman of his name and 
family, who was his advocate, denied the 
charge, and offered to produce a letter under 
* s own hand, deſiring the earl to aſſiſt in 
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delivering him from his gadlers. This ſtrik- 


ing evidence confounded the proſecutors ſo 


much, that the earl was acquitted ; but while 


he was upon his return home, he was way-lay- 
ed, and murdered by Hugh Campbel, at the in- 


ſtigation of the baſtard Hamilton. 


During theſe tranſactions in the South, nay 
of the Highland clans were perpetrating the 


moſt horrid ſcenes of rapine and murder, and 


the ſame ſpirit reigned even in ſome places of 
the Low-lands. Diſputes between the Forbes's 


and the Lefleys, in the North, were carried on 


** 


D ſorders in 
the North. 


T 


with great bloodſhed on both ſides. Some of 
the name of Mackintoſh, a powerful family of 
Highlanders of that diviſion which is called the 
Clan Chattan, murdered their head, becauſe 
he endeavoured to check their barbarities, 
Though the murderers were put to death, yet 
the reſt choſe for their chief Hector Mackintoſh, 

who was a baſtard of the family, while the earl 


of Murray conveyed away the true heir, who 


was but an infant, to be educated among his 
mother's relations, the Ogilvies. This was re- 


Jented ſo fiercely by Hector and the clan, that he 


invaded the earl of Murray's lands, and thoſe 
of the Ogilvies, with fire and ſword, and 
butchered twenty-four of the name of Ogilvie. 
A. commiſſion was ſent .from Edinburgh im- 
powering the earl of Murray to puniſh the 
murderers ; and haſtily raiſing a body of men, 


he took and hanged two hundred of the Mac- 


kintoſhes, 


C a Shoes Cho ali. adi... i. co St St. 
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kintoſhes, among whom was William, brother 4. p. 1515. 


to Hector. Such was the miſtaken fidelity of 
the perſons who were hanged, that, though 
each of them was ſeparately offered his pardon, 
if he would diſcover where Hector was ſkulk- 


ing, yet all of them rejected the condition, and 


embraced the halter. How glorious muſt ſuch 


a behaviour have been in a better cauſe ! Hec- 


tor, after wandering about for ſome time, was 
protected by Alexander Dunbar, dean of Mur- 
ray, who conveyed him to Edinburgh, where he 
threw himſelf. at the feet of James, who was 
over-perſuaded to pardon him, not -being per- 
haps ſufficiently appriſed of his crimes. He was 
afterwards murdered at St. Andrew's by one 
Spence, a prieſt, who was firſt . and 
then executed for the fact. 

The ſtate of the borders was little better than 2 the tors 
that of the Highlands, but it engaged the atten-— 
tion of Angus the more, as his eſtate and in- 
tereſt lay in thoſe parts. The people of Liddeſ- 
dale made terrible inroads upon his friends, 
and had even ſhaken the treaty lately conclud- 
ed between the two kingdoms, by their incur- 
ſions into England. The wardens on both ſides 
had endeavoured to keep the peace, but all in 
vain; and, towards the end of this year, the 
Liddeſdale men, who very poſſibly were engag- 
ed by the king's friends, indiſcriminately plun- 
dered the Scotch as the Engliſh, which obliged 
the earl of Angus to take the field in perſon. 
Yor. V. P EP 
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A. D. 1527. delivering him from his goalers. This ſtrik- 


ing evidence confounded the proſecutors ſo 
much, that the earl was acquitted; but while 


he was upon his return home, he was way-lay- 
ed, and murdered by Hugh Campbel, at the in- 


ſtigation of the baſtard Hamilton. 


During theſe tranſactions in the South, r 
of the Highland clans were perpetrating the 


- moſt horrid ſcenes of rapine and murder, and 


the ſame ſpirit reigned even in ſome places of 
the Low-lands. Diſputes between the Forbes's 


and the Lefleys, in the North, were carried on 
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the North. 


with great bloodſhed on both ſides. Some of 
the name of Mackintoſh, a powerful family of 
Highlanders of that diviſion which is called the 
Clan Chattan, murdered their head, becauſe 
he endeavoured to check their barbarities. 
Though the murderers were put to death, yet 
the reſt choſe for their chief Hector Mackintoſh, 
who was a baſtard of the family, while the earl 
of Murray conveyed away the true heir, who 
was but -an infant, to be educated among his 
mother's relations, the Ogilvies. This was re- 


Tented ſo fiercely by Hector and the clan, that he 


invaded the earl of Murray's lands, and thoſe 
of the Ogilvies, with fire. and ſword, and 
butchered twenty-four of the name of Ogilvie. 
A, commiſſion was ſent .from_ Edinburgh im- 
powering the ear] of Murray to puniſh the 
murderers ; and haſtily raifing a body of men, 
he took and hanged two hundred of the Mac- 
| kintoſhes, 
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kintoſhes, among whom was William, brother 4. p. 1611. 
to Hector. Such was the miſtaken fidelity ef | 
the perſons who. were hanged,” that, though 
cach of them was ſeparately offered his pardon, 
if he would diſcover where Hector was fkulk- N 
ing, yet all of them rejected the condition, and 
embraced the halter. How glorious muſt ſuch 
a behaviour have been in a better cauſe ! Hec- 
tor, after wandering about for ſome time, was 
protected by Alexander Dynbar, dean of Mur- 
ray, who conveyed him to Edinburgh, where he 
threw himſelf. at the feet of James, who was 
over-perſuaded to pardon him, not being per- 
haps ſufficiently appriſed of his crimes. He was 
afterwards murdered at St. Andrew's by one 
Spence, a prieſt, who was firſt 3 and 
then executed for the fact. 5 
The ſtate of the borders was little better than 4 the tors 


ö that of the Highlands, but it engaged the atten--- _ 
tion of Angus the more, as his eſtate and in- 
> tereſt lay in thoſe parts. The people of Liddeſ- 
S dale made terrible inroads upon his friends, 
? and had even ſhaken the treaty lately conclud- 
4 ed between the two kingdoms, by their incur- 
: ſions into England. The wardens on both ſides 
1 had endeavoured to keep the peace, but all in 
. vain; and, towards the end of this year, the 
- Liddeſdale men, who very poſſibly were engag- 
e ed by the king's friends, indiſcriminately plun- 
, dered the Scotch as the Engliſh, which obliged 
b the earl of Angus to take the field in perſon. 
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A. b. 17. Marching to Jedburgh, he hanged twelve of 


| ſence neceſſary at Edinburgh, he took freſh 


fellow-ſervants for having ſeen the baſtard 


in a private gallery. The Hamiltons, at firſt, | 


by the Douglaſſes, and (fo ſtrongly did family 
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the moſt notorious robbers, and obliged the 
reſt- to give him twelve hoſtages, whom he 
hanged likewiſe, upon their conſtituents renew- 
ing their predatory practices. Finding his pre- 


hoſtages, and returned to that capital, where 
Buchanan tells- us of an extraordinary exploit 
performed by a mean perſonage. An under- 
groom belonging to the late earl of Lenox was 
ſo grieved at his death, that curſing one of his 
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Hamilton without killing him, he haſtened to 
Edinburgh with that intention, and arrived at 
the palace of Holyrood-Houſe, during a review 
of the Douglaſſes and Hamiltons in the court- 
yard. There ſpying his opportunity, he gave the 
baſtard ſix wounds, but none of them mortal, 


thought the aſſaſſination had been committed 


jealouſies then operate in Scotland) were pre- 
paring to revenge it, when the aſſaſſin was diſ- 
covered with the bloody knife in his hand. He 
was put to the rack, but named no accom- 
plices; and when, after ſuffering the © moſt 
excruciating torments, his right-hand was 
ſtruck off, he ſaid, without altering his counte- 
nance, that it was puniſhed leſs than it had de- 


ſerved, for not better obeying the dictates of 
= mind. | 


The 
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. The earl of Angus was now, to all appear- 
ance, ſo firmly ſettled in his power, that arch- 
biſhop Beaton privately entered into a corre: 
ſpondence with his brother Sir George Dou- 


glas, to whom he offered lucrative leaſes, and 


other emoluments, for his interceſſion with the 
regent (as Angus was called) in his favour. 
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James at laft 
eſc,pes from 
the Dou- 
glafles, 


The bargain was ſoon ſtruck, and the arch- 


biſhop was permitted to return with ſafety to 
his palace, about the time that the earl of 
Angus came back to Edinburgh from his bor- 
der expedition. Nothing was then ſeen at 
court but feſtivities of every kind, in which 
the queen-mother, who was releaſed from her 
confinement, partook, and was ſuffered to de- 


part to the caſtle of Stirling, which was in the 


hands of her domeſtics, and which was ſo 


much deſpiſed by Angus, that he had neglected 
to ſecure it. During this jovial time, the crafty 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews invited the Dou- 


glaſſes to ſpend ſome days with him at his 


caſtle, which they accordingly did, carrying 
along with them the king, who probably was 
ſecretly appriſed of his intention. When the 
court arrived at St. Andrews, the prelate\en- 
tertained them not only with all the luxuries 
which the climate and ſeaſon could produce, 
but brought from his ſtores rich jewels, chains, 
and maſſy pieces of plate, which he preſented 
by way of propitiation to the Douglaſſes. 
James diſſembled ſo well, that he ſeemed to 


1 partake 
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4. p. 1527: monday with delight in the moſt criminal plea · 
ſures, which ſurrounded him in great variety; 
and every day partook in the diverſions of the 
field. In ſhort, he appeared to be fo much en- 
amoured with this new ſcheme of life, that the 
earl of Angus thought there could be no dan- 
ger in leaving him in the hands of his friends, 
till he ſhould return to Lothian, W w 
as well as private, affairs. 5 

Angus having taken leave of che king, left 
him in the cuſtody of his uncle Archibald, his 
brother Sir George, and one James of Parkhead; 
who was captain of the guards that watched 
his majeſty, on pretence of doing him honour. 
As ſoon as the archbiſhop heard that Angus 

Was gone to Lothian, he ſent an invitation to 
Sir George Douglas to come to St. Andrew's, 
where they might put the laſt hand- to - the 
leaſes, and finiſh the bargains that had been 
concluded between them. This was ſo plau- 
ſible a pretext, that he immediately ſet out for 
St, Andrew's, while his uncle the treaſurer 
went to Dundee, where he had an amour. 
James thinking this to be the beſt opportunity 
that ever preſented to him, for an eſcape, re- 
ſolved to avail himſelf of it at all events; and 
found means, by a private meſſage, to apprize | 
his mother of his deſign. It was then the ſea- 
ſon for hunting and diverſion, which James 
often followed in the park of Falkland; and, 
_— for his foreſter, he told him that, as the 

weather 
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weather was fine, he intended to kill a ſtag next 


morning, ordering him at the ſame time, to 


ſummon all the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood to attend him with their beſt dogs. He 


then called for his chief domeſtics; and com 
manded them to get his ſupper early, becauſe 
he intended to be in the field by day- break; 


and he talked with the captain of his guard of 


nothing but the excellent ſport he expected to 


have next morning. In the mean time, he had 


engaged two young men, the one a page of 


his own; the other John Hart, a helper about 


his ſtables, to attend him in his flight, and to 
provide him with the dreſs of a groom for a 
diſguiſe, Having formally taken leave of his 
attendants, charging them to be ready early in 
the morning, and being left. alone, he ſtole 
ſoftly out of his bed- chamber, went to the 
ſtable unperceived by the guards, dreſſed him - 


ſelf in his diſguiſe; and he and his companions 
mounting the three beſt horſes there, he gal- 


loped to Stirling-caſtle ; into which, by the 
queen's appointment, he was admited ſoon 
after day-break. He commanded all the gates 
to be ſecured ; and the queen having previouſly 
prepared every thing for a vigorous defence, 
orders were given that 'none ſhould be admit- 
ted into the caſtle without the king's permiſſion, 
Thus artfully did James deliver himſelf from a 
ſet of inſolent tyrants, who had engroſſed his 


8 and * than not pat with it, would 


have 


to Stirling. 


no 
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4. 3527. have endangered, if not deſtroyed, his perſon. 


He is pur- 


. expreſs was ——— informing the earl of 


Some writers ſay, that the Douglaſſes and An- 
gus preſerved a moſt inviolable affection for 
the king. This is by no- means. unlikely, be- 
cauſe it was not their intereſt to exaſperate 
the other nobility, and a decent behaviour to- 


wards the king coſt Angus nothing; but the 


conduct of his brother was barbarous and inex- 


cuſable, and plainly diſcovered what they were 


capable of acting, in cafes of extremity. 

ſhort, the whole of their reign was a continued 
feries of oppreſſion, and a revival of the very 
worſt part of the feudal conſtitutions. The 
lenity for which the ſame writers praiſe them 
towards the other nobles, was no more than a 


criminal connivance in the exerciſe of . 


and ariſtocratical tyranny. 

About an hour after the king ſeated from 
Fatkland, Sir George Douglas returned ; and 
being aſſured that his majeſty was aſleep, he 
went to bed. It appears, that James had been 
ſeen and known in his flight; for in the morn- 
ing the bailiff of Abernethy came poſt haſte to 
inform Sir George that the king had paſſed 
Stirling-bridge; and all enquiry being found 
in vain, they broke into the royal bed-cham- 


ber, where they found their fears confirmed. 


They had, however, ſome glimmering hope, 
that the king was gone to Bambrigh, but that 
furmiſe was likewiſe found to be falſe; and an 


Angus 
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Angus of all that had happened; and he re- 


came to a reſolution of going to Stirling, _ 
demanding acceſs to the king. 
James, by this time, had iſſued letters to the 


carls of ' Huntley, Argyle, Athol, Glencairn, 
Menteith, Rothes, and Eglinton, the lords 


paired to Falkland, where he and his friends 
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Graham, Levingſton, Lindſay, Sinclair, Ruth- 
ven, Drummond, Evandale, Maxwell, and 


Semple. Before all of them could arrive at Stir- 
ling, the earl of Angus and his friends were 


upon their journey to the ſame place; but were 


ſtopped by a herald at arms, commanding them, 
on their allegiance, not to approach within 


ſix miles of the king's reſidence. This order g 
having ſufficiently intimated what they were 


to expect, the earl deliberated with his party 
how to proceed. Some of them were for 


marching on and taking the caſtle by ſurpriſe ; 


but that was found to be impracticable, eſpe- 


cially as they had no artillery. The earl and 
his brother therefore reſolved to make a ſhew 


of ſubmiſſion tb the king's order; and they ac 


cordingly went to Linlithgow. By chis time, 


all the nobility I have mentioned, and many 
others, had afſembled at Stirling ; and James, 
calling them to council, inveighed againſt the 
tyranny of the Douglaſſes with an, acrimony 
that ſufficiently diſcovered what pain it gave 
him when he was obliged to bear it in ſilence, 
concluding his ſpeech with theſe words: «© There- 


fore 


tr 


Lindfay. 


1 KH IS TOI 


4.7827 fore 1 defire, my lords, that I may be ſatisfied 


of the ſaid carl, his kin and friends. For 1 
avow that Scotland ſhall not hold us N 
while I be revenged on him and his.“ 


The reſult of the cohncibs . was, 


- that proclamation ſhould be made, renewing 
the order for the Douglaſſes not to approach 
the court, and diveſting the earl of Angus and 
his brother of all their public employments. 
In the mean time, ſuch was the moderation of 
the aſſembly, that, by their advice, James or- 
dered the earl to retire to the north of the Spey 
till his pleaſure ſhould be known; but his bro- 
ther was commanded to ſurrender himſelf a pri - 
ſoner in the caſtle of Edinburgh, to take his 
trial in a very full parliament (all the members 
being ſummoned to attend) to be held at that 
town next September. The earl and his bro- 
ther conſidered their compliance with thoſe 
conditions as a prelude to their deſtruction; 
and reſolved to juſtify. their treaſons by ſtill 
greater exceſſes, in ſurpriſing the town of 
Edinburgh, and holding it againſt the king 
and parliament, before the latter could aſſem- 
ble. Hiſtorians have not done that juſtice to 
the proceedings of the royal party, on this oc- 
caſion, which they deſerve, The management 
of the king's eſcape, his reception into Stirling, 
the fortifying that caſtle, and the ready 


obedience of his great nobility, ſome of whom 


attended. him with their followers, before they 
receiv - 


r 


PF 


* 


. 
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received any ſummonſes for that purpoſe, are 
proots of wiſe and ſpirited deliberatiqns : their 
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conduct, at this time, was equally conſiſtent 


with the ſame plan of foreſighht. 

It was naturally to be ſuppoſed that the Pow: 
glaſſes, who remained aſſembled in a numerous 
body, would make the attempt I have men- 


tioned; but the royaliſts had the precaution 


to diſpatch the lord Maxwell and the baron of 
Lochinvar, with a body of troops, to take 
poſſeſſion of the town, till James could arrive 
with two thouſand forces to their relief. Max- 
well and Lochinvar made ſuch diſpatch, that 
they were in poſſeſſion of the town, when the 
Douglafles appeared before it, and repulſed 
them, while a moſt terrible ſtorm had ſcat- 


tered the troops under James, before he could 


come to their aſſiſtance, ſo effectually, that, 


Dikonaiar- 
ment and 
forfeiture of 
the Do - 
glaſſes, 


being left almoſt without attendants, his per- 


ſon might have been taken by the ſmalleſt party 
of the enemy. Upon the retreat of the Dou- 
glaſſes. from Edinburgh, the parliament met ; 


and none of them, appearing in purſuance of 


their ſummons, the earl of Angus, his brother, 


Sir George Douglas, his uncle, Archibald Dou- 


glas, and Alexander Drummond. of Carnoc, 
with ſome of their chief dependents, were in- 
died and forfeited for the following offences : 

The aſſembling of the king's lieges, — 4 
intention to have aſſailed his perſon; the de- 
taining of the king againſt his will and plea- 
Vol. V. Q ſure, 
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1527. ſnare, and contrary to the articles agreed upon 
for the ſpace of two years and more; all which 
time the king was in fear and danger of his 
life.“ We know of no advocate for the earl 
and his friends, but one Banantyne, who had 


the courage to plead their cauſe againſt thoſe 
| heinous charges; and ſo exaſperated were both 


the king and parliament againſt them, that the 
former ſwore he never would forgive them, 
and the latter that they never would intercede 
for their pardon. Without entering into the 
juſtice or propriety of thoſe mutual reſolutione, 
J cannot find that, at the time the earl of An- 
gus and his friends were ſummoned to appear 
before the parliament, the proclamation. for 
prohibiting their appearing within fix miles of 
the court had been countermanded. So de- 
termined were the king and his nobifity on 
their deſtruction, that they probably had aver- 
looked that precaution, though, indeed, it was 
chiefly a matter of form. In reality, the oaths 
J have mentioned were intended to diſcourage 


the king of England from continuing the vi- 


gorous applications he was every day making, 


dy letters and otherwiſe, for the pardon of An- 
us; and, to ſhut out all hopes of that kind, 


James created his mother's third huſband: (to 


whom ſhe had been married for ſome time) lord 


Methven, and gave him the direction of his ar- 
tillery. | 3 | 


i The 
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melag created many vacancies in the ſtate, Their pol | 


Gavin Dunbar, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and tu- 
tor to the king, was nominated lord chancel- 
lor, though but indifferently qualified for a 
poſt that ought to have been filled by an able 
ſtateſman ; and Robert Carneroſs, a perſon (ſays 
Buchanan) more eminent for wealth than vir- 
tue, was made treaſurer, but ſoon after diſ- 
placed, being ſuſpected of favouring the Dou- 
glaſſes; and Robert Barton, one of the king's 
favourites, was appointed to ſucceed him. The 
Douglaſſes ſtill kept their arms in their hands; 
and being joined by a great number of out- laws 
and robbers in the South, they ravaged all the 
lands of their enemies, and carried their de- 
vaſtations to the gates of Edinburgh. A com- 
miſſion of -lieutenancy was offered to the earl 
of Bothwell to a& againſt thoſe rebels; but, 
though he declined it, it was accepted by the 
earl of Argyle and lord Hume, who did great 
ſervice in protecting the country from the out- 
laws. Several villages, however, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, were burnt; and all 
the proviſions the Douglaſſes could find were 


d, carried off to their caſtle of Tantallon, which 
to now ſerved as their head-quarters, and was 


threatened with a ſiege. 

It is remarkable, that the caſtle of Dunbar Tentallon 
remained {till in the hands of the duke of Al- * 
bany's garriſon, who recognized no maſter but 


Q 2 him. 
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A. db. 1. him. The place was well ſtored with artillery 
- of all kinds, and lying in the neighbourhood 


for the ſafe re- delivery of the ſame; and the 


to make uſe of them without the 'conſent of 


ſummoned, by proclamation, the inhabitants 


orders that every thing in his caſtle ſhould be 
at the king's ſervice. 


find friends; and the enemies of the Douglaſles 


his kinſmen, or followers. This proceeding, in 


nd gh "uh 
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of Tantallon, it was eafy to tranſport them to 
the ſiege; but James thought he had no right 


one Maurice, governor of the caſtle, | Having 


of Fife, Angus, Strathern, Stirlingſhire, © Lo- 
thian, Merſe, and Teviotdale, to be ready to 
compear at Edinburgh on the tenth of Decem- 
ber, with forty days viduals, to affiſt in the 
fiege, he ſent three noblemen to borrow artil- 
lery from Maurice, and to remain as pledges 


ſeveral pieces required were accordingly ſent 
him. This delicacy is the more remarkable, as 
we are told that the duke of Albany had given 


However unanimous the parliament might 
appear againſt the Douglaſſes,' yet James was 
but ill ſeconded in this attempt. The unfor- 
tunate, if ſeverely proceeded againſt, generally 


had impolitically rendered it treaſonable for any 
perſon to ſhelter or protect the earl of Angus, 


a country where the Douglafles had ſo many 
connections, carried with it an appearance of 
cruelty, and a thirſt of revenge, eſpecially as 
_ had choſen ſuch a ſeaſon of the year for 
carrying 
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carrying on the ſiege. In- ſhort, Wn 2 A. D. % | 


ing the place for ſome days, and loſing one 
Falconer, his chief engineer, the king was 


obliged to abandon his enterprize, or rather 


to turn the ſiege into a blockade, with no great 
credit to his firſt eſſay in the field. Some hiſ- 


torians intimate, that Angus found means to 


corrupt the other engineers; but I perceive 
that, before this time, a negociation was going 
forward between James and the king of Eng- 
land, the nature of which proves, that the for- 
mer was now rendered more placable than he 
was towards the Douglaſſes, and was the true 
reaſon why the ſiege was ſuſpended, 


The truce: between Scotland and England 
Was now near expiring; and Henry, under 5 


colour of that, gave a commiſſion to the prior 
of Durham, Thomas Magnus, Sir Anthony 
Ughtred, captain of the town and caſtle of 


Berwic, William Frankelyn, chancellor of Dur- ; 


ham, and Sir Thomas Tempeſt. Janies ſeems 
to have been in no haſte to enter upon this 
negociation, becauſe he underſtood that the 
Engliſh commiſſioners were privately inſtructed 
to inſiſt upon the Douglaſſes being reſtored to 


their eſtates and -dignities. England was, at 


that time, the principal ally of Francis againſt 
the emperor; and this gave a handle for Fran- 


cis to interpoſe ſo far in favour, of the Dou- 


glaſſes, that he brought James to conſent to a 
Preliminary negociation for their obtaining at 
leaſt 
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a.D. 2527. feaſt a ſecure retreat in England. On the fourth > 
of December, he appointed Sir William Scot 
of Balwiery, Adam Otterburn of Auldham, 
and Andrew Ker of Farniherſt, to treat with 
the Engliſh commiſſioners. By way of. preli- | 
minary, it was agreed, on the twelfth of De- 
cember, that the wardens of both nations 
ſhould meet on the ſtated court days, at the 
appointed places, for redreſs of border griev- 
ances, which had happened ſince the year 1525, 
between the inhabitants of Liddeſdale in Scot- 
land, and thoſe lying on the water of Levin in 
England. Nothing can give the reader a more 
true idea of the lawleſs independency uſurped 
by thoſe borderers, than the convention on 
this occafion ; for it was agreed, that if no re- 
paration could be obtained from them for their 
reſpective depredations, the king of England 
ſhould be at liberty to invade Liddeſdale, and 
the king of Scotland the inhabitants upon the 
Levin, with fire and ſword, without any breach 
of the peace on either ſide, till each prince 
ſhould obtain ſatisfaction for his ſubjects. The 
Engliſh commiſſioners ſtill inſiſting in favour 
of the Douglaſſes, thoſe of Scotland offered to 
carry any diſpatches they might have from the 
king of England on that head. They farther 
offered to forward any humble ſuit which the 
earl and his friends might make for their par- 
don to james; and hinted, that if Henry ſhould 
_ the earl and his friends an afylum in 
Eng- 
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of any treaty to be concluded between the two 
erowns, provided the caſtle of Tantallon was 
ſurrendered by the earlinto their maſter's hands. 

The Engliſh commiſſioners, I ſuppoſe, had 
leave from An gus to agree to this preliminary; 


and a treaty was accordingly concluded at Berwie 


on the fourteenth of December, which the 
reader will find in the notes *, This treaty 


3 55 That chere ſhall be a peace forfive complete years, from 
this date, between England and Scotland, | 

Ik. „ That during that time, neither of the princes, nor their 
ſubjects, ſhall make war on the other. 

III. That neither prince ſhall receive into bis Jominions 
any rebels, or people ſuſpected, but ſhall deliver them up. 

IV. «That neither of the princes ſhall. protect manſtayers, 
thieves, robbery, deſerters, or any other malefators of the 2 
kingdom, but ſhall ſurrender them to juſtice. 

V. © That either king may refuſe his ſafe · oondutt to the ſub- 
jects of the ather, although it has been debred by his lawful prince; 


but that the ſupplicatory e in cal of refuſal, ſhall * 
the meſfenger, _ 


VI. If any ſubjecte of England kin, rob; or commit any treſ- 


paſſes upon à Scots fubject, the warden, bis lieutenant, or de- 
puty, ſhall uſe all their endeavour to find and bring them to the 
warden court, where, after legal conviction, they thall be puniſn- 
ed by their own. warden, as the nature of the crime merits, 

VII. If any Scottiſh ſubjects kill or rob any Engliſhman, the 
lame courſe is to be obſerved; and the ſas mim of 
puniſhment, _ | 

VIII. In caſes of FW ide failors, e no mer- 
chants, to be- hoſpitably entertained and Protected, as was Frae. 
tiſed of old. 

IX. If the ſubje&ts of either king return, after plundering the 
oppoſite marches, it ſhall be lawful for the men of the borderg 
whom he has injured, without any paſſport, to purſue, within ſix 
days, the ſaid malefactor; provided, upon their entry, they wait 
upon ſome honeſt and reſpectable man of that march, and ac-" 
quaint him with the cauſe of their coming, and deſcribe. the 


Cattle they may have loſt, and require his — and appear - 
ance, in cafe of a trial. 


X. But, 
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England, it ſhoyld be confidered as no breach 4. D. 7825. 


and a freaty 
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n 1526. was ratified on the twenty- eighth of January, 


next year, by both kings; and the earl of 


Angus having Narr age . * 7. 0 


W retired to England. | 
James being now delivered n all dread of 
the Douglaſles, | and under no controul from 


| 250 party, ſhewed excellent dapaſtizons: for go- 


4 0 
X. « But, as it has been too 1 for * lubje&s of both to 
enter the dominions of the han. + in great” numbers, and there 
publicly fell wood for their own uſes, the lieges, not excepting 
thoſe who dwell in the debateable grounds, are henceforth . 
by forbidden to do that. 
XI. „That the town, caſtle, and marches of Berwic, ſhall be 
comprehended in this true. 
XII. That the deſtroying the fiſh- enn at Eſk ſhalt be no 
violation of the treaty. as 


XIII. If any Scotſmen ſhall become lieges of England, ad vice 


verſa, they ſhall be bound to the obſervance of the eg ar- 


a ticles. 


NIV. If any fubje& ſhall attempt, of himſelf, the reparation 


of any loſs, by making repriſals, he ſhall not only loſe the inane 


pal, but be puniſhed as the-crime deſerves. | 
XV. © The lordſhip. of Lorn, in Scotland, and the iſland of 


* Lundy, in England, ſhall be excepted from the truce. 


- XVI. No infringement, by either party, ſhall be deemed ſuffi- 
cient to diſſolve the treaty, but ſhall be redrefſed., 
XVII. „That, in the interim, the king of Scots ſhall end 


| his ambaſſadors to the king of England, to treat of a perpetual 


Peace, 
XVIII. “ That the b of bond princes | hal be inch 


ed, provided they have not poſſeſſed themſelves of the dominions, 
or detained any debts, or penſions, quoque modo pertinentia. 
XIX. That queen Margaret ſhall enjoy the whole of the 
dowry confirmed to her at her Ry with the- late 0 by 
the three eſtates. 
XX. “ That letters, ratifying the above ae, ſhall 2 ex- 


changed in two months. 


XXI. « And, laſtly, it was agreed that the peace mould * pro- 
claimed upon the borders (in omnibus & ſingulis inſignioribus 
"_ within fourteen _ after the tate of the treaty,” - 


vernment. 


n 
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ſolved to ſtrike at the root of an evil which 


had ſo long proved diſgraceful and dangerous 


to his anceſtors, by giving no quarter to the 
chiefs of thoſe robbers, whoſe principal reſi- 


dence was in Liddeſdale. This was the more 


neceflary, as their daring attempts had exaſpe- 
rated the Engliſh ſo much, that they had actu- 


ally burnt a town in Teviotdale; and they had 


killed one Robert Kerr, a man of ſome conſe- 
quence. Two: of the heads of the Scots bor- 
derers were Cockburn of Kenderlaw, and 
Adam Scot, commonly called king of the 
thieves. Both of them were barons, and had 
been fo inured in the practice, that they 
thought there was no crime in robbing, and 
appeared publicly in Edinburgh, where James 


ordered them to be apprehended, tried, and 


hanged, He next proceeded with great firm- 
neſs againſt many noblemen, and principal 


gentlemen, who were only ſuſpected of being 


diſaffected to the late peace. All of them had 
behaved with great loyalty, and ſome of them 
had done him the moſt important ſervices. Of 
this number were the earl of Hume, the lord 
Maxwell, with the barons of Buccleugh, Farni- 
herſt, Polwart, Johnſton, and Mark Kerr. 
Though I know nothing particularly of what was 


rar 4 
vernment, Finding that the borderers were by A 5. 155. 4 
no means pleated with the late treaty, and that 
they were renewing their depredations, he re- 


laid to the charge of thoſe noblemen and 
Vor. V. R gentle- 
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A. b. 1528, gentlemen, yet ſo zealous was James for the 
© His jultice; impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, that he or- 
| dered them all, with many other chief gentle“ 
men of the borders, to be ſent to priſon, where! 

they lay till they entered into recognizances 

themſelves, and found bail for their | han be- 

= FLaviour. 

reduces the Of all the party of the Douplaſſes, none of 
borderers. 

any note, excepting Alexander Drummond of 

Carnock, was ſuffered to return home, at the, 

earneſt requeſt of the ambaſſadors, and the tre- 

ſurer Barton. This lenity was of very little 

conſequence; for James having appointed the 

earl of Murray to be ſole warden of the Scotch 

marches, with power to treat with the earl of 

Northumberland, their conferences had broken 

off, on account of freſh violences happening 

every day; and ſome informations he had re- 

ceived from them, had prevailed with James to 

impriſon the noblemen and gentlemen I have 

already mentioned. He now reſolved. to at- 

tempt in perſon what his predeceſſors and 

| he had ſo often failed in, by their deputies. As 

+ Lindy, he was known to be. violently addicted to hunt- 

| ing, he ſummoned his nobility even by north 

the Forth to attend him, with their horſes: and 

dogs, which they did in ſuch numbers, that his 

hunting retinue conſiſted. of above eight thou- 

ſand perſons, two-thirds of whom were well 

armed. This preparation gave no ſuſpicion to 

the borderers, as great * in 

thoſe 
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thoſe din commonly conſiſted of ſome thou- 4. p. 1528, 
ſands; and James, having ſet out upon his di- 
verſion, is ſaid to have killed five hundred and 
| forty deer. Among the other gentlemen who 
had been ſummoned to attend him, was John 
Armſtrong of Gilnockhall. He was the head 
of a numerous clan, who lived with great 
pomp and ſplendor upon the contributions un- 
der which they laid the Engliſh on the borders. 
He was himſelf always attended by twenty-ſix 
. gentlemen, on horſeback, well mounted, and 
armed, as his body-guards. Having received 
the king's invitation, he was fond of diſplay- 
ing his magnificence to his ſovereign; and at- 
tiring himſelf and his guard more pompouſ- 
ly than common, they preſented themſelves be- 
fore James, from whom they expected ſome 
particular mark of diſtinction for their ſervices 
. againſt the Engliſh, and for the remarkable pro- 
tection they had always given to their country- 
men the Scots. On their firſt appearance, 
James, not knowing who he was, returned 
Armſtrong's ſalute, imagining him to be ſome 
great nobleman; but hearing his name, he or- 
dered him and his followers to be immediately 
apprehended, and ſentenced them to be hanged 
upon the ſpot. It is ſaid that James, turning 
to his attendants, aſked them, pointing at Arm- 
ſtrong, « What does that knave want, that a 
king ſhould have but a crown, and a ſword of 
honour?” Armſtrong begged hard for his life, 
'Re and 
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4. D. 1528. and offered to ſerve the king in the Geld wich 


Und hangs 
HKumſtrong. 


His civil re- 


gulations, 
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forty horſenien, beſides making him large pre- 
ſents of jewels and money, with many other. 


tempting offers. Finding the king inexorable, 
«Fool that I am (ſaid he) to look for warm 
water under ice, by aſking grace of a graceleſs 


face;” and then he and his followers ſubmitted . 


to their fate x. Thoſe, and ſome other execu · 
tions of the ſame Kind, reſtored peace to the 
borders. 

In the northern iſles A bloody war COM» 
menced between the earl of Caithneſs, and the 


lord Sinclair, about the government of the 


iſlands of Shetland. The earl was defeated, and 
killed, with the loſs of five hundred men, a 
ſtrong evidence that the government of thoſe 
iſlands was as yet unſettled; nor do we know of 
any conſequence attending the affair, Some 
melancholy accidents happened towards the 


South, where a veſſel was ſunk near Stirling, 


and forty perſons, moſt of them of rank, loſt 
their lives. 


the abbot of Culroſs, for which the prieſt was 


degraded and beheaded; and T ulliallan and his 
accomplices were executed at Edinburgh. 


Z® The account I have given of this Armſtrong is confirmed, 

n the main, by all pur hiſtorians ; but Lindſay's relation is the 
"moſt particular, and agrees with an old ballad that was compoſed 
at the time, and was publiſhed in a collection of Scotch poems, 
Called the Ever Green, | 


| James 


The laird of Tulliallan, by the i 1 
ſtigation of one Lothian, a prieſt, murdered 
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James found himſelf now at leiſure to attend A. D. . 


the civil regulations of his kingdom, and to in- 
dulge his favourite diverſion of hun ting, which 


the public peace, as he was always attended in 
tho expeditions by a force ſufficient to ſub- 
due the .moſt. powerful robbers and out- laws. 
He choſe, this year, the Highlands for the 
ſcene of his diverſion, to which he was attend- 


court, I have, in the notes, given the reader * 


* « Syne (then) the next ſummer, (the king) paſt to the 
Highland to hunt in Athole, and took with him his mother 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, and an embaſſador of the pope's» 
who was in Scotland for the time. The earl of Athole, beari 
of the king's coming, made great proviſion for him in all things 
pertaining to a prince, that he was as well ſerved and eaſed, with 
all things neceſſary to his eſtate, as he had been in his own pa- 


make a curious palace to the king, to his mother, and to the 
embaſſador, where they were ſo honourably eaſed and lodged as 
they had been in England, France, Italy, or Spain, concerning 
the time and equivalent, for their hunting and paſtime; which 
was builded in the midſt of a fair meadow, a fair palace of green 
timber, wind with green birks, that were green both under and 
above, which was faſhioned in four quarters, and in every quar- 
ter and nuik thereof a great round, as it had been a block-houſe, 
which was lofted and geſted the ſpace of three houſe height ; the 


that no man knew whereon he zeid, but as he had been in a 
garden, Further, there were two great rounds in ilk fide of the 
gate, and a great portculleis of tree, falling down with the manner 
of a barrace, with a draw-bridge, and a great ſtank of water 
of ſixteen foot deep, and thirty foot of breadth. And alſo this 
palace within was hung with fine tapeſtry and arraſſes of ſilk, 
and lighted with fine glaſs windows in all airtlis ; that this pa- 
lace was as pleafantly decored, with all neceſlaries pertaining to 
a prince, as it had been his own palace-royal at home. Further, 
this earl 18 make ſuch proviſion for the * and his * 
| an 


he rendered ſubſervient to the preſervation of 


ed by all the foreign miniſters reſiding at his 


lace of Edinburgh. For I heard ſay, this noble earl gart (cauſed) 


floors laid with green ſcarets and ſpreats, medwarts and flowerss | 
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A.D. ns A ma- curious account of one of thoſe hunt- | 


ing-matches, which, in © magnificence, muſt 
have vied with any thing of the kind ex- 


. hibited by a private notkenan, in any part of 


. hat eben eee ele arinks, 
and delicates that were to be gotten, at that time, in all 
Scotland, either in burgh or land; that is to fay, all kind 
of drink, as ale, beer, wine, both white and claret, malvery 
muſkadel, Hippocras, aquavitæ. Further, there was of meats' 
wheat-bread, main-bread and ginge-bread ; with fleſhes, beef” 
mutton, lamb, veal, veniſon, gooſe, grice, capon, coney, cran, 
ſwan, partridge, plover, duck, drake, briſſel cock and paw- 
_ nies, black-cock and muir-fowl, cappercaillies: and alſo the 
tanks; that were round about the palace, were full of all deli- 
cate fiſhes, as falmonds, trouts, pearches, pikes, eels, and all 
other kind of delicate fiſhes that could be gotten in freſh waters ; 
and all ready for the banket. Syne were there proper ſtewards, 
cunning baxters, excellent cooks and potmgars, with confec- 
tions and drugs for their deſerts; and the halls and chambers 
were prepared with coſtly pricing; veſſel and napery, according 
for a king; ſo that he wanted none of his orders more than he 
had been at home in his own palace. The king remained in 
this wilderneſs, at the hunting, the ſpace of three days and 
"three nights, and his company, as I have ſhewn. I heard men 


fay, it coſt the earl of Athole, every day, in expences, a thos- 


ſand pounds. 
« The embaſſador of the pope, ſeeing this great * and 
triumph, which was made in the wilderneſs, where there was 


no town near by twenty miles, thought it a great marvel that 
ſuch a thing could be in Scotland, coniideriag that it was named 
The Arſe cf the World, by other countries ; and that there 
ſhould be ſuch honeſty and policy in it, eſpecially in the High- 


* land, where there was but wood and wilderneſs. But, moſt of 


all, this embaſſador marveiled to ſee, when the king departed, 
and all his men took their leave, the Fighland-men ſet ail this 
fair place in a fire, that the king and the embaſſador might {ee 
| it. Then the embaſſador {aid to the king, © I marvel, Sir, that 
# you ſhould thole yon fair place to be burnt, that your grace has 

f been ſo well lodged in.” Then the king anſwered the embaſſa- 

| dor, and ſaid, © It is the uſe of our Highland-men, though they 

be never fo well lodged, to burn their lodging when, they de- 
part.“ Sce Lindlay's Hiſt. of Scor. p- 266, & c. 
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Burope. The queen- mother attended him in 4. b. 1534. 
this tour of pleaſure; and Lindſay, the hiſto- 
rian, had, the account he has given us from 
his nameſake, the famous Sir David Lindſay, 
who was a bed-chamberman to James, and pro- 
bably upon the ſpot. When this expedition * " 
was over, James made a progreſs through 
Athol and Strathern, from whence he paſſed to 
Dundee and St. Andrews, where he and his 
court were nobly entertained by archbiſhop 
Beaton, and the prior Hepburn. After this, 
he ſpent moſt of the winter at Stirling; and 
next year, in the ſpring, he built part of one 
the wings of the abbey of Holyrood-houſe *. 

About the ſame time he erected, in- the beſt 
ſtile of architecture in thoſe days, a noble 
palace at Linlithgow. While James was thus 
laudably employing himſelf at home, he was 
purchaſing, by his agents abroad, eſpecially in 
Flanders, all kinds of arms, artillery, and am- 
munition, for the uſe of his caſtles and forts in 
Scotland. 

The tranquillity of the nation was ſuch this — 
year, that hiſtory furniſhes but few public chaos. 
tranſactions; and therefore Buchanan, and other —=—_— 
authors, are copious in deſcribing a natural 
phenomenon, which this, and the next year, 


I am told that part of this building ſtill remains, and forms the 

rth corner of the front of that palace. Inigo Jones, who was . 

reid, ſeems to have had it in his eye, in the famous 
An he drew of palace for Whitehall. 
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A. D. 131. employed the attention of all Europe. One 


Scot, a Weſt-countryman; having loſt alaw-ſuit, 
was thrown into priſon, and lived there thirty- 


three days without meat or drink. Being 


freed from priſon, he fled for fanctuary fo 


| Holyrood-Houſe, where he is faid to have lived 


2 hundred and fix days in the fame manner. 


James hearing of this wonderful perſon, ordered 


that his apparel ſhould be ſtrictly ſearched, and 
that he fhould be ſhut up, without any com- 
pany, in the caſtle of Edinburgh. During his 


continuance there for thirty-two days, bread 
and water was brought him every day ; but he 


taſted neither. Upon his being releaſed from 


the caſtle, he wandered naked through the 


ſtreets of Edinburgh, ami declared that his 
abſtinence was owing to the aſſiſtance of the 
Virgin Mary. His adventures, his pilgrimages, 
his ſufferings, and his faſtings, after this, are 
too tedious to be mentioned here. It is faffi- 
cient to ſay, that he begged, or faſted, his way 
through England to Rome, where, giving frefh 


ſpecimens of his abſtinence, he obtained a per- 


miſſorial bull, recounting the ſeveral facts 1 
have related, and allowing him to viſit the 
holy ſepulchre. The republic of Venice, in his 
paſſing through that city, was fo well fatisfied 
he was no impoſtor, that he was preſented 
with fifty golden ducats. Upon his return 
from the Holy Land, he made ſeveral at- 


temmpts to lay the public under contribution; 
; | and, 


or SO TLAN o. 


and, at laſt, hiring a garret, he erected a ſhrine, 


ſurrounded with wax-tapers, and Placed his 


daughter, a beautiful young virgin, in the mid- 


dle, pretending ſhe was the Virgin Mary. The 
impoſture was detected, but we know nothing 
farther of Scot, than that he retired to his origi- 
nal manner of life. Though this man's hiſtory 


is repreſented as I have related it, by three ca- 
pital- hiſtorians, of different religious perſua- 


ſions, yet the whole appears to have been an 
impoſture carried on by an enthuſiaſt for po- 
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pery; but willing, at the ſame time, to fleece the 


people. This can ſcarcely be doubted, when 
we conſider that the Reformation was begin- 
ning now to make a rapid progreſs all over 
Italy; that popiſh prieſts and churchmen are 
the chief, if not the only original evidences, of 
the miracle ; and that by their management, 


ſuch a ſcheme to recommend the worſhip of 


the Virgin Mary, was very practicable. 

L have been the more full upon this impoſ- 
ture, becauſe it was an inſtance of this prince's 
deplorable blindneſs in matters of religion. He 
was, at this time, governed by. archbiſhop Bea- 


Bigotry * 
Janie, 0 


ton, and his nephew the cardinal, both of them 


bitter enemies to the Reformation, and authors 
of the woeful murders that were daily com- 


mitting in Scotland on that account. In other 


reſpects, James undoubtedly ſhewed great con- 
cern for the welfare of his people; but, per- 
haps, he miſtook the means. * diſſatisfied 

Vol. V. * with 
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with the ordinary adminiſtration of juſtice, he 
had recourſe to the parliament of Paris for a 
model of the like inſtitution in Scotland. Great 
objections lay to juries in civil matters, and 
to ambulatory courts. of juſtice. The autho- 
rity. of the heritable juriſdictions was almoſt ex- 
eluſive of all law; for though the king might 
preſide in them, yet he ſeldom did; and ap- 


peals hefore the council were difagreeable and 


Intitution 
of the court 
of Seſſion, 


expenſive. The inftitution: of the lords of ar- 


ticles; which I have already mentioned, threw 
too much weight into their ſcale, as no buſtnefs 


could be tranſacted in parliament but what they 


allowed of, and prepared; and it was always in 


the power of the crown to direct them as thie 


king pleaſed. The true ſource of the public 
grievances, in matters of property, lay in the 
diſregard ſhewn to the excellent acts which 
had paſſed during the reigns of the three firſt 
James's, and which had not been ſufficiently 
fupported in the late reigns. The evil had 
gathered ſtrength during the minority of 
James the fifth, and he reſolved to eſtahhſh- a 
ſtand ing jury for all matters of law and equity 
(for, properly ſpeaking, the court of ſeſſian in 
Scotland is no other) * with a preſident, who 
was to be the mouth of the aſſembly. On the 


thirteenth of May, this year, as I find by a cu- 


rious manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, the: 


* Harkian ss. in the Britiſh Muſeum, No, 2363. 
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lords of the articles laid before the parliament 4. b. 153 
the propoſition for inſtituting this court, in the. 
following words: Item, anent (concerning) the 7 
ſecond artickel concerning the order of juſtice ; 
becauſe our ſovereign lord is maiſt deſirous to 
have an permanent order of juſtice for the uni- 
verſal of all his liege; and therefore tendis to 
inſtitute an college of cunning and wiſe men 
for doing and adminiſtration of juſtice in all 
civil actions: and therefore thinke to be choſen 
certain perſons maiſt convenient and qualifyed 
yair, (there) to the number of fifteen perſoins, 
half ſpiritual, half temporal, with an preſident.“ 
The firſt members of this new court were the 
abbot of Cambuſkenneth, preſident, Maſter 
Richard Bothwell, Sir John Dingwell, Mr. 
Henry White, Mr. Robert Schanwell, vicar of 
Kirkaldie, Maſter William Gibſon, Mr. Thomas 
Hay, Mr. Arthur Boyce, the laird of Balwiery, 
Sir John Campbell, Mr. Adam Otterburn, James 
Colvil of Eaſt-Weemys, the juſtice clerk, Mr. 
Francis Bothwell, and Mr. James Lawſon. 

Though James, in inftituting this court, had cenfured, 
certainly a ſalutary view for the good of his 
ſubjects, yet I am of Buchanan's mind, that the 
inſtitution was by far too arbitrary for a free 
people; as it left their properties entirely in 
the breaſts of fifteen ſtanding jurymen, each 
of whom was removeable at the king's plea- 
ſure. This was not the only evil attending the 
inſtitution, for it took place at a time the moſt. I 

9 2 critical 
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4. p. 1522. critical that had ever happened, with regard to 


religious liberty; and half thoſe jurymen, or 
judges, if the reader pleaſes to call them ſo, be- 
ing eccleſiaſtics, and the other half, it is pre- 
ſumable, of the old religion, what juſtice was 
to be expected in matters of property to any 
ſuſpected of favouring the Reformation? Add 
to this, that, contrary to the eſtabliſhment of 
all other juries, a bare majority decided every 
queſtion that came before the court, and the 
king had the original nomination of every 
member. Upon their meeting, they reſolved, 
according to Buchanan, on many excellent 
plans, for the adminiſtration of juſtice; but 
their conduct was far from anſwering the pub 


lic expectation. In ſhort, I can look upon this 


new inſtitution only as a ſcheme projected by 


the Beatons, and other violent churchmen, for 
retarding the progreſs of the Reformation, 


though they coloured it over to James with 
the ſpecious pretence of public good, on ac- 
count of the perambulatory adminiſtration of 
juſtice. Had the excellent regulations which 


paſſed in James the fourth's parliament, for 


obliging every gentleman of fortune to ſtudy 
the civil law, and thoſe of his country, been 


Atrrictly enforced, they certainly would have 


anſwered the ends propoſed much better. The 
judges, it is true, being changed every year, 
might not have been maſters of the cauſes left 
unfiniſhed by their predeceſſors ; but a bench 

fully 
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fully inſtructed in the laws of their country, AD. «532. 
and unbiafſed by the emoluments ariſing to 
the lawyers, would have left no cauſe unk- 
niſhed, when we conſider the fimple principles 
of juſtice and equity on which they then pro- 
ceeded. 

The commencement of the Reformation in 46525. A 
England, the divorce-of Henry the eighth from Englaue. 
his queen, Catharine of Auſtria, and his mar- 
riage with Anne Bullen, marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke, falls in with this period. Thoſe weighty. * 
revolutions in England, which threatened the 
utter extinction of popery there, could not fail 
to alarm its votaries in Scotland. They well 
knew the near relation between Henry and 
James, who, failing his daughter, continued 
to be next heir to the Engliſh crown; and they 
were ſenſible how much it was Henry's intereſt 
to perſuade James to follow his example 1n 
throwing off the papal yoke. The clergy in 
Scotland, therefore, from being the beſt eccle- 
haſtical ſubjects in the world, became, almoſt 
in a literal ſenſe, the fire-brands of their coun- 
try. They were too ſucceſsfully ſeconded by 
the pope's nuncio or embaſſador; for, while 
the parliament was fitting, the king and the 
three eſtates were prevailed on to promiſe to 
continue their due obedience to the holy ſee, 
and to execute the laws for the extirpation of 
bereſy. The five years truce between England 
and Scotland was now almoſt expired, and 
hoſti- 
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A.D. 1533 boſtilities had re-commenced upon the borders, 


Who the aggreſſors were, is uncertain ; but I 
think there can ſcarcely be a doubt, that the 


clergy prevailed with James to encourage the 
native animoſities between the two nations 


upon the borders; and Leſley is of opinion 
that they were the true cauſes of the hoſtilities 
which enſued. The French king, though his 
connections with Henry ſtill continued, was 
not unwilling that the two nations ſhould be 


at variance; and Henry perſiſted in ſolliciting 
the reſtitution of the earl of Angus and his 
friends to their eſtates and honours, to which 
James had always given a reſolute negative. 
Henry had granted the earl of Angus and his 
brother large penſions, which he was willing 


to be caſed of ; and he winked at their endeaz 
vouring to avail themſelves of their family-in- 


tereſt on the borders, in giving all the diſ- 


turbance they could to the government of 
Scotland. Though thoſe hoſtilities could not 
be made a national quarrel, ' becauſe, by the 
late treaty, they. were to be terminated by the 
border-laws, yet the Scots did not fail to com- 
plain of them, and were very free in their re- 
priſals; ſo that Sir Andrew Darcy was this year 
ſent down, with thret hundred men, to rein- 
force the garriſon of Berwic, which, according 
to a proclamation emitted by Henry, had been 
threatened and inſulted by the Scots. If we may 


believe Buchanan, there was no truth in the 
alles 
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allegations of this proclamation; and the Engliſh 4. b. 57r 
court inſiſted upon being put in poſſeſſion f . 
the little village and monaſtery of Cannaby 1 
upon the borders, which they pretended be. * 
longed. to them. The ſame hiſtorian is like- 
wiſe of opinion, that Henry was encouraged 

to riſe in his demands upon James, particularly 

with regard to the reſtitution of the Douglaſſes, 
becauſe he knew that Francis durſt not, at that 

time, venture to diſoblige „ 

Whatever truth there may be in 8 Helen 
conjecture, it is certain that, this year, mutual 9 
hoſtilities commenced. between the two nations; 
both by ſea and land. A detachment from the 
garriſon of Berwic, under Darcy, burnt Cold - 
inglam and Dunglas, with other places upon 
the borders, and ravaged the country as far 
as Duns:: nor were the earl of Angus : and his 
friends idle in other parts; and ſeveral Scotch: 
veſſels were made prizes of by ſea. To repel. 
thoſe invaſions, the Scots made ſome inroads. 
into, England, and burnt ſeveral villages in Nor- 
chumberland, from whence they carried off 2 
conſiderable booty... The Engliſh and the Dou- 
glaſſes, however, had the advantage. in this 
predatoxy war; and James thought proper to 
nominate his natural. brother, the earl of Mur- 
ray, to be his warden upon the borders, and. 
commander in chief of his army. Orders were 
given, that the kingdom ſhould be formed 
into four diviſions, each of which Was | to ſend, 


an 
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A. 5. 1535. an army of! men, with proviſions for forty days, 


Rymer, 
vol, XIV, 


| 450. 


A treaty, | 


againſt the Engliſh, and to relieve one another 
in their turns. This proved to be an excellent 


expedient, as it kept up à conftant ſucceſſion 
of force againſt their enemies, who were now 


driven back to Berwic. As Henry was far 


from inclining to come to extremities with 
James, and as he had failed in his attempt to 
bring him into his terms, he ſhewed diſpoſi- 
tions for an accommodation, under the media- 


tion of the French king, who ſent an embaſſa- 


dor, one D' Aix, for that purpoſe into Scotland. 
James accordingly nominated as his commiſ- 
fioners Sir James Colville and Adam Otterburn, 
on the nineteenth of June. Henry, on the 


fourteenth of the ſame month, commiſſioned 


Sir Thomas Clifford, governor of Berwic, Sir 
Ralph Ellerker, Sir Thomas Wharton, and Mr. 


Thomas Magnus, to confer with the Scotch 
plenipotentiaries at Newcaſtle. This negocia- 


tion proved intricate and difficult, ſo widely 
did the commiſſioners on both ſides differ in 


their facts; but at laſt a truce was concluded 


for a year, which was to commence from the 


firſt of October; and all hoſtilities which had 


been committed ſince the meeting of the com- 


miſſioners were to be determined according to 


the border-laws. RE 
The laſt-mentioned proviſion was, in fact, 
a defeazance of the truce, as it gave the Dou- 


glaſſes a handle, in the mean time, for ſeizing” 


the 
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the caſtle of Errington; but, in the ſpring of a. b. 15% 
the year 15 34, the biſhop of Aberdeen and 
Sir Adam Otterburn were ſent to England, 
with full powers either to renew the perpetual 
peace, or to conclude a long truce. On the 
twelfth of April following, Henry commiſſioned 
Sir Thomas Audley, lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, Thomas Cromwell, Eſq; firſt ſecretary of 
ſtate, Edward Fox, almoner, Dr. John 'Trigun- 
well, chief judge of the admiralty, and Richard 
Gwent, to confer with the Scotch plenipoten- 
tiaries. Upon the eleventh of May, they agreed 
upon a treaty, the chief articles of which were, 

« That there ſhall be an inviolable peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms, during the lives of 
the two ſovereigns, and a year after the de- 
ceaſe of him who ſhall firſt die: that neither 
king ſhall, directly or indirectly, aſſiſt or fa- 
vour, or allow his ſubjects to aſſiſt or favour, 
upon any pretence, any perſon or perſons what- 
ever, ſpiritual or temporal, of whatever con- 
dition, though never ſo near allied to either 
of the ſovereigns, in invading the territories of 
the other, notwithſtanding any former or fu- 
ture contracts to the contrary; provided al- 
ways, that the ancient league of the kings 
of Scotland and of England with his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty be excepted: that no former or 


t, future eccleſiaſtical cenſure or diſpenſation, 
u- granted, or to be granted, ſhall abſolve either 
1g” of the princes from the obſervance of this per- 
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advan- 
tageous te 
- James. 


three months, before witnefles.” The allies 
comprehended by both kings in this treaty 
were, the emperor, the king of France, the 
king of the Romans, the dukes of Gueldres, 
Lorrain, Cleves, and the Hanſe-towns. Thoſe 
ſpecified by James were, the king of Denmark 
and the marquis of Brandenburgh ; and thoſe 
by Henry were, the king of Hungary, the 
dukes of Pomerania, Saxony, Bavaria, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, with the cities of Lubeck 


and Hamburgh, provided the allies nominated 
by both ſhould ſignify their aſſent to their 


being comprehended in ſix months. By the 
ſame treaty, that of Berwic was renewed and 
confirmed ; and, by particular conventions, Er- 
rington-caſtle and its dependencies were re- 


ſtored to James, who agreed that Henry ſhould 


ſupport, as bis lawful ſubjects, the earl of Angus, 
Sir George his brother, and Archibald his un- 
cle; provided always, that reparation-was made; 
according to the border-laws, for any attempt 
which either he or they may 1 8 8 againſt 
Scotland. 

This treaty was concluded at a time when 
the friendſhip of James was of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to all the European powers. It was 
conſidered as being extremely honourable and 
advantageous for James, while, at the ſame 
time, Henry thought he could not buy his 
NE too — and ee the lord 

William 


Fr 
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William Howard, immediately upon the conclu- A. p. 1834. 
ſion of the peace, to carry the order of the garter 
to James, and to give him his option of two pro- 
poſals. The firſt was, that he ſhould be pre- 
ſent at an interview between Henry and Fran- 
cis at Calais; and the other, that he ſhould 
meet Henry at York; but the evil genius of 
James, in the perſon of his clergy, flattered him 
with other views. They had inſpired him with 
ſuch an averſion to Henry, after his withdraw- 
ing his obedience from the pope, that it ſhook 
his friendſhip even for the French king, be- 
cauſe of his connections with England. He 
had ſent embaſſadors to France, complaining \ 
of Henry ; and not meeting with a very fa- 
vourable reception, he had reproached Francis, 
in pretty ſharp terms, for ſuch a mark of his 
diſreſpect. His clergy, willing to improve every 
accident (let it coſt the nation ever ſo dear) 
that could widen the breach with England, 
diſpoſed James to liſten to the pope and the 
emperor's propoſals, which were laid before 
him by Goddeſchalco Errico, and contained all 
that could feed his vanity, or fire his ambition. 
Before that miniſter s arrival in Scotland, Jame: 
had entered into ſome meaſures with the papal 
nuncio, which gave the latter ſtrong reaſons to 
believe that he would declare himſelf in fayour 

of the emperor. The earl of Bothwell, a pro- 
teſt enemy to the clergy, had come to. the know-, 
ledge of thoſe engagements, and had imparted: 
his ſuſpicions to the earl of Northumberland, 
17 for 
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Proceedings. 
with France. 


Matches 
propoſed for 
James, 


a ſecond time committed to priſon ; but after- 
wards ordered to refide in the North of Scot- 
land, Henry complained bitterly to Francis 
of this proceeding of James, whom he called 
the moſt determined of all his enemies ; but 
Francis undertook to ſoften him. He threw 
out to James a bait in the perſon- of his daugh- 
ter, whom he propoſed to him as a wife; and 
that alliance had been ſtrongly rocofinlnedt 
by the duke of Albany, who was ſtill liv- 
ing in France, where he continued to ſerve 
James with unabated affection; and it was ow- 
ing to his good offices that Rides cw Ven __ 


_ duced to ſet on foot the late treaty. 


Such was the ſituation of James, wich the 
opera embaſſador, after executing a private 
commiſſion in Ireland, arrived in Scotland, and 
preſented, in the name of his maſter, the or- 
der of the golden fleece to James, who had 


been already inveſted with that of St. Michael 


by Francis; ſo that he was now knight of the 
three greateſt orders in Chriſtendom; an ho- 
nour which no other ſovereign but himſelf 
poſſeſſed. Errico then opened the contents of 
his commiſſion. He began with the moſt ſo- 


lemn offers of friendſhip on the part of his 
maſter. He next painted, in the moſt hideous 


colours, the divorce between Henry and his 
queen Catharine, in deflance of the papal power; 
his adulterous marriage ' with Anne Bullen; 
and the danger that threatened the ſucceſſion 

d : of 
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of James to the crown of England. He con- 


rat 
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cluded by offering him his choice of three 


wives; Mary of Auſtria, the-emperor's ſiſter, and 
widow of Lewis king of Hungary; Mary of 


Portügal, the daughter of his ſiſter Eleonora of 


Auſtria; Mary of England, the . qirey of Ca- 
apt and king Henry. 12 
Nothing eould be more dazaling in the eyes 
of a young prince than thoſe matches, by far 
the moſt Yluſtrious in Europe, the two former 
being celebrated beauties, as well as poſſeſſed of 
immenſe fortunes. Another condition, however, 
was annexed to this propoſal, that, to ſuppreſs 


. 
tions wick 


the empe- 
ror, 


the herefies of the time, James would concur 


with the emperor for the convocating a gene- 


ral council, and obviating the calamities then 


threatening the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe pro- 
poſals would have met with a more ready ac- 


ceptance from james, had not his clergy, at 


this time, been diſguſted with Charles, for al- 


lowing/ too great a latitude to the proteſtants 
of Germany. James, in his anſwer, returned 
the emperor his acknowledgments, in the moſt 


polite terms, for the ſplendid alliances he had 
offered him. He tMched upon the propoſal 


of the council as being a meaſure rather to be 
wiſhed for than hoped, becauſe it ought to be 


free and holy, and upon the model of the firſt 
councils; its members conſiſting of the molt 
charitable, quiet, and diſintereſted part of the 


clergy. He ſaid, that if ſuch a council could 


be 
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ſiaſtics to it; but if not, that every prince ought 
to reform the errors of doctrine, and the faults 
of the clergy, within his own dominions. He 
bewailed the obſtinate conduct of his uncle in 
his divorce and marriage; and offered his beſt 
offices for effecting a reconciliation between 
bim and the emperor, wiſhing that all the 
princes of Chriſtendom would unite. their arms 
- againſt their common enemy, the Turks He 


hinted, very juſtly, that his Imperial majeſty 


had offered more than he could perform, be- 
cauſe his couſin, Mary of England, was not 
at his diſpoſal. The embaſſador replied, that 
his maſter, if perſuaſions failed, would com- 
pel Henry, by force of arms, to reſign her. 
James anſwered: this ridiculous declaration by 


obſerving, that the emperor then would be 


guilty of a breach of all laws, both divine and 
human; that it would be impolitic to give a 
preference to any of the three princeſſes, all of 
them being ſo illuſtrious and deſerving ; but, 


to ſhew how much he valued an alliance with 


his Imperial majeſty, he would become a ſup- 
pliant to that prince for H niece, daughter to 
Chriſtiern king of Denmark, to become his 


bride; The embaſſador's anſwer to this unex - 


pected requeſt was, that ſhe was already be- 
trothed to the count palatine, and that, before 
that time, the ng was Fenn conſum- 
mated. 
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Buchanan, who was, at this time, about the AD, * 
court of Scotland, and is an author whoſe: of James. 
evidence cannot be thought partial in favour 
of James, has drawn a very extraordinary pic - 
ture of that prince on this occaſion. He re- 
preſents him as being ſo brave and daring in 
his perſon, that, ſlighting all dangers, he would 
attack and break the moſt formidable band of 
thieves with inferior numbers; that he would 
ſit on horſeback for twenty-four hours without 
intermiſſion, ſatisfying the calls of nature with 
the meaneſt food that was at hand ; that rob- 
bers ſeldom eſcaped his activity, and were 
often terrified into ſubmiſſion by the dread of 
his name. Old traditions, private manuſcripts, 
and family papers, are full of anecdotes con- 
firming this character of James; and mention 
many adventures he fell into (ſome of them 
full of ſpirit aud humour) while he was tra- 
velling the country, as he often did, in diſ- 
guiſe, that he might know the diſpoſitions, 
and redreſs the grievances, of his ſubjects. 
That elegant writer very pertinently introduces 
this character of James at the period I am now. 
deſcribing. He ſays, that his intrepidity, and 
the dangers he daily underwent, opened a 
moſt flattering proſpect to the Hamilton family, 
of their ſucceeding to the crown by his dying 
without iſſue. He even hints, that James was in 
danger from their practices, during the nocturnal 
Purſuits of his amours, to which he was greatly 
addicted, 
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Views of 
the Hamil- 


tons. 


followers; but in this laſt inſinuation, the hiſto- 
rian appears to have been too much influenced by 


his prepoſſeſſions againſt the Hamilton family. 

The latter were no favourites with the 
clergy, who, no doubt, laid before James the 
duty he was under to continue his family in 
his own perſon, about which he was now 
very earneſt. The duke of Albany, at the 


time the antient league between the two king- 


doms was renewed at Rochelle, had mentioned 
2 match between the eldeſt daughter of Francis 


with James, which the French king was far 
from diſcouraging; but that princeſs was now 
dead, and as James, was determined to have a 


French bride, he ordered his ambaſſadors in 
France to demand Magdalen, the remaining 
daughter of Francis, in marriage; but Francis 
evaded the propoſal, by pretending that the 
princeſs was of too weakly a conſtitution to 


become a wife. The abbot of Arbroath, then 


one of James's ambaſſadors in France, was by 
him ordered to give him ſome account of Mary 
of Vendoſme, whom Francis had recommend - 
ed to him for a wife. The abbot, whoſe name 


was Beaton, performed his commiſſion very 


honeſtly, and adviſed James, by all means, to 
marry her; informing him, at the ſame time, 
that the pope and the emperor intended only 
to make him the inſtrument of their reſentment 
againſt, his uncle, | 


\ . 


Henry's 


|} : 


OT SC OT LAN D. 
- Henry's ambaſſador; the lord William How- 
ard, was ſtill at the court of Scotland, where 
the furious clergy were daily burning thoſe of 
the reformed religion; and ſo effectually had 
they quieted the conſcience of James, that, in- 
ſtead of ſhewing any reluctance at- their infer- 
nal cruelties, he encouraged them. I have ſeen 
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James court® | 


ed by other 
powers, and 


the pope, 


an original diſpatch under Henry's hand, that 


contained ſecret inſtructions for Howard, to ob- 


ſerve narrowly the moſt minute circumſtance 


relating to the perſon and court of James, and 
likewiſe Howard's anſwer, which is long, and 
very particular ; but affords little matter of any 
conſequence, other than that he and his train 
were lodged in Edinburgh, and entertained. at 
the expence of James, whoſe houſhold and man- 
ner of living was ſumptuous. Pope Paul the 


third, who ſucceeded Clement the ſeventh, be- 


ing afraid of the impreſſions which Howard 
might make upon James, ſent John Antonio 
Campeggio, as his nuncio, to Scotland, to keep 
him firm in his obedience to the Holy church. 
The legate found James at Falkland, and pre- 
ſented him with the bulls which his holineſs 
had lately drawn up againſt Henry, and which 
were communicated only to a choſen few, of 


whom James ſtood at the head. Germany, 
France, Swiſſerland, Bohemia, Poland, and all 
the northern kingdom, were ſo equally divided 
by their religious factions, that their ſovereigns, 


however well affected they might be to the 
Vor. V. FM court 
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court of Rome, durſt not exert their power in 
effectually cruſhing the Reformers. James was 
under no conſtraint of that kind. Being ſup- 
ported by a numerous and wealthy clergy, he 


| fearleſly and ſeverely puniſhed the very appear- 


Dr ummond , 


ance of any attempt to introduce the Reforma- 
tion into his country; and the emperor, wha 
was to havt been entruſted with'the execution 
of the papal bulls, being then engaged in his 
African expedition, his holineſs thought that 
James was the ſureſt ally he could depend on. 
On the twenty-ſecond of February, the legate 


preſented him, at Falkland, with a “ cap and 


a ſword, conſecrated the night of the nativity 
of our Saviour, which the fame of his valour, 
and many Chriſtian virtues, had moved his 
maſter to remunerate him with; alſo, (faith the 
original) that it might breed a terror in the 
heart of a wicked neighbouring prince, againſt 
whom the ſword was ſharpened: The pope's 
letter, in moſt ſubmiſſive ſtile, contained a 
complaint for the death of John, biſhop and 
cardinal, of Rocheſter, miſerably taken away by 
the hand of an hangman; the. calamities of 


. England, occaſioned by the king's divorce from 


Catharine of Spain, and his marriage with Anne 


Ballen; that ſince the Roman church had re- 


ceived great diſgrace, and a deadly wound, and, 
by patience, procured .more and more wrongs 
from the king of England; ſhe was conſtrain- 
cd to uſe a ſearing-iron, For the application of 

which, 
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which, ſhe had recourſe to his majeſty, a prince à. p. 5380 
for his anceſtor's piety, and his own, renown- 

ed. His aid, maintenance, protection, ſhe im- 
plored; ſince king Henry was a deſpiſer, a 
ſcorner; one who ſet at nought the cenſures of 
the church; an heretic, ſchiſmatic; a ſhameful, 
and ſhameleſs adulterer; a public and profeſt 
homicide, murtherer ; a facrilegious perſon, x 
church-robber ; a rebel guilty of leſe-majeſty 
divine, outrageous; many and innumerable 
ways a felon, a criminal ; by all laws therefore 
juſtly to be turned out of his throne ; the 
king of Scotland, for the defence of the church, 
would undertake ſomething worthy a Chriſ- 
tian king and himſelf: he wonld endeavour to 

' ſuppreſs hereſy, defend the Catholic faith 
againſt thoſe whom the juſtice of Almighty 
God, and judgments, were now prepared, and 
already ready to be denounced.” 

The anſwer of James to this outrageous Jet- adds 
ter, was dictated by churchmen. He bewailed Fee. 
the apoſtacy and obſtinacy of his uncle; and 
that a prince who had ſo lately obtained the 
glorious title of Defender of the Faith, ſhould, 
as it were, throw himſelf out of the pale of the 
church. He promiſed to leave no means un- 
tried to reclaim him, and that he would even 
give him a meeting face to face for that pur- 
poſe. He mentioned the inſtructions he had 
given his ambaſſadors, and the letters he had 


already written to Henry, on the {ame head; 
- "WY and 


a 
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4. b. 1534, and deſired the legate not to be too haſty in 


his proceedings againſt his uncle, till he ſhould 


know the eflects of his application. From the 


latter part of this anſwer, it appears to have 


been the opinion of James and his clergy, as 


it was indeed of all Europe, that Henry was 
yet reclaimable to the church of Rome, if his 


holineſs would gratify him in certain points; 


and in this they were confirmed by the French 


king. That prince. had actually obtained leave 
from Henry, to make ſome healing propoſals, in 
a conference he had with his holineſs at Mar- 
ſeilles. Henry, however, ſeems to have diſ- 
owned any commiſſion of that kind, and con- 
tinued his ſeverities againſt the Engliſh Roman 
catholicks. Francis, who depended greatly up- 
on the pope, for ſucceeding in a new expedition 


be had undertaken againſt Milan, upbraided 


Henry for thoſe ſeverities ; though he himſelf, 
but a few days before, had ordered fix heretics 
to'be burnt at Paris, Henry returned, a very 
ſharp anſwer to the French king's remon- 


ſtrances, which occaſioned ſome reconciling ad- 


vances, on both ſides, between Francis and the 


emperor Charles the fifth. The latter not only 


offered the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan 
to the duke of Orleans, but the princeſs Mary 
of England in marriage to the dauphin, if he 


would break with Henry, and withdraw his 


protection from the proteſtants of Germany. 
Francis ordered thoſe propoſals. to be community 
cated 


OF SCOTLAN P. 
cated to Henry, who treated the firſt with ridi- 


cule, and the latter with difregard. He ob- 
ſerved that the princeſs was his, and not the 


emperor's, daughter; and that the propoſal 
about the inveſtiture of Milan, was only with 


a view to make a breach between himſelf and 
Francis. Without entering too far into the 


hiſtory of the Engliſh Reformation, it is certain 
that Henry, at this very time, was diſpoſed to 
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have made great conceſſions to his holineſs, if | 


Francis could have made him certain that the 


pope would revoke his cenſures; and, at the 


ſame time, continue the penſion which he was 
engaged to pay to England. 

The affairs of Francis, who was then at the 
head of the German proteſtants, were in ſo 
promiſing a ſituation, that Henry thought he 
paid him too little attention ; and therefore he 


redoubled his endeavours to make his nephew, 


the king of Scotland, his friend ; but Francis 
was too well appriſed of James's ſentiments, 
to be under any uneaſineſs on that head. The 


James guid- 
ed by his 


clergy. 


pope had © privately iſſued five ſeveral bulls | 


againſt Henry, abſolving his ſubjects from their 
obedience, his confederates from their alliances, 
baſtardizing the iſſue of his ſecond marriage, 
depriving him of his crown, and ordering his 
nobility to take arms againfl him. Thoſe bulls 


were to be reſerved till it was known what 


turn the affairs of the emperor would take in 
Germany; but their contents were known both 
he 
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no fecret that he intended to beſtow Henry's 
crown on another prince; and Francis flattered 
James that he was to be the man. He was ſeconded 
by the Scotch clergy; and Henry entertained the 
utmoſt diſquietudes on that account. He ſent 


his chaplain, Dr. Barnwell, ele& biſhop of St. 

' Afaph, and Thomas Holcroft, another caſuiſt, 
to Scotland, well furniſhed with books, autho- 
rities, and evidences, for confuting the pope's 
ſupremacy in civil matters, and juſtifying 
his own proceedings in throwing off the pope's 
authority, exhorting James, at the ſame time, 
to follow his example. James was too great a 
bigot to pay any regard to this embaſly ; and 
Henry ordered the lord William Howard to re- 
turn to Scotland, but he was firſt to propoſe 
a marriage between James and Henry's daugh- 
ter; (but whether the princeſs Mary, or 
Elizabeth, does not clearly appear) and that he 
ſhould have an interview with James, whom 
he propaſed to create duke of York, and lieu- 
Drammond. (nant of his kingdom. James and his coun- 
ſellors were ſtartled by the vaſt advantages re- 
ſulting from thoſe propoſals; but they were 
over-ruled by the clergy. - They oppoſed the 
interview, which was to be at York, on ac- 
count of the danger that James muſt run 1n 

a country where his predeceſſor, James the firſt, 
had been ſo treacherouſly ſurpriſed, and ſo long 
detained. As to the princeſs Mary, ſhe had 

| 8 been 
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Elizabeth was too young for marriage. After 


all our hiſtorians have ſaid, I am apt to believe 


that they are ill founded, as to Howard's in- 
ſtructions concerning the marriage. I am of 
opinion, that if James would have agreed to 
Henry's "propoſals without any reſerve, he 
would have declared him heir to the crown of 


England in preference to both his daughters, 


whoſe legitimacy, at this _ Was . 
queſtionable. 

Whatever may be in this, the propoſal for an 
interview was ' ſtrongly debated in James's 
council, where a majority appeared in its fa- 
vour, provided it took place at Newcaſtle in- 
ſtead of York; but it was found that the lord 
Howard had no inſtructions on that head; and 
had it been otherwiſe, ſuch was the clergy's in- 
fluence, it is improbable that James would 
have agreed to the interview, at any rate. We 
are told by the beſt authorities, that James, 
finding he had no decent excuſe for putting off 
a meeting with his uncle, privately ſollicited 
the pope to ſend him a brief, prohibiting him 


to ſet his foot upon Engliſh ground. The lord 


Erſkine was, at this time, James's ambaſſador 
at the court of England, where he had orders 
to make repreſentations againſt ſome depreda- 
tions that had been committed by- the Engliſh 


| ſhipping on the coaſts of Orkney and Shet- 


land; and, according to Drummond, to ac- 
quaint 
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535. 
He declines 


an interview 


with 


his 


unc'e. 


Lord 


Her- 


bert. 
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quaint hint with a propoſal of marriage be- 


tween James and the duke of Vendoſme's 


daughter, a princeſs of the French blood, for 


which Francis ſeemed to be very earneſt. The 


lord Etſkine had likewiſe orders to prevail 


with Henry, if poſſible, to withdraw all aſſiſ- 


policy. 


Bis oomeſt ic | 


tance from the Lubeckers, who were then at 
variance with the duke of Holſtein. 

It was eaſy for the lord Howard to perceive 
that his negotiation muſt come to nothing, 
when it was propoſed that the interview ſhould 
be at Newcaſtle inſtead of York, and the time, 
zue Michaelmas following. He pretended that 


his maſter would look upon the alteration of 


the place as a groſs affront, as he had already 
expended large ſums in preparing for the in- 
terview at York. He threw out ſome reflec- 


tions, and even menaces, againſt the whole body 


of the council; and, at laſt, departed without 
taking leave. James, unwilling to diſoblige his 
uncle, diſpatched Sir Adam Otterburn, one of 
his moſt experienced negotiators, to make his 


apology to Henry on account of the inter- 


view, and to lay the blame of its miſcarriage 
upon the haughty behaviour and violent tem- 
per of the lord Howard, who had connections 


with the Douglaſſes (a party of whom, headed 


by Sir George, had eſcorted him to the fron- 
tiers of Scotland) and other diſaffected perſons 
in that country. A parliament was then ſitting 
at Edinburgh, which gave the ſiniſhing blow to 
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Henry's expectations from James; for it was A. p. 536. | 

there enacted that the antient worſhip ſhould 

be continued, that the church's immunities 

ſhould be preſerved, and her enemies (meaning 

the Reformed) ſeverely puniſhed, The interior 

police of Scotland ſeems, about this time, to 

have been in great diſorder. The late king 

was more attentive to the magnificence of his 

court, than the improvement of his kihgdom; 

and the feudal ariſtocracies were again revived 

in Scotland, among ſome of the great land- 

holders. The nation, in general, diſliked that 

ſyſtem, and the members of this parliament ap- 

plied themſelves vigorouſly to encourage the 

ſpirit of commerce and induſtry among their 

fellow-ſubjets. Many excellent laws which 

had fallen into diſuſe, were now revived, par- - 

ticularly for the building of fiſhing-buſſes, and 

for the planting and preſervation of woods, 

foreſts, hedges, the breeding of horſes, and the 

ſuppreſſion of - maſterful and ſtrong beggars 

(as they are called by the act); each pariſh being 

ordered to keep its own poor. In ſhort, all 

the excellent regulations which had been eſta- 

bliſhed in the parliaments under James the ſe- 

cond, and third, were now renewed and rein- 

forced. Among other regulations which took 

place, was an act that no man ſhould, by him- 

telf or others, ſell, to the Engliſh, ſheep or ; 

black-cattle, young or old ; nor ſend into Eng- 

land victuals, fiſh, or ſalt, under pain of canfiſ« 
Vol. V. X cation 
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tween James and the duke of Vendoſme's 


daughter, a princeſs of the French blood, for 


which Francis feemed to 'be very earneſt. The 
lord Erſkine had likewiſe orders to prevail 


with Henry, if poſſible, to withdraw all aſſiſ- 


tance from the Lubeckers, who were then at 
variance with the duke of Holſtein. 

It was eaſy for the lord Howard to perceive 
that his negotiation muſt come to nothing, 
when it was propoſed that the interview ſhould 
be at Newcaſtle inſtead of York, and the time, 
zue Michaelmas following. He pretended that 


his maſter would look upon the alteration of 


the place as a groſs affront, as he had already 
expended large ſums in preparing for the in- 
terview at York. He threw out ſome reflec- 


tions, and even menaces, againſt the whole body 


of the council; and, at laſt, departed without 
taking leave. James, unwilling to diſoblige his 
uncle, diſpatched Sir Adam Otterburn,' one of 


his moſt experienced negotiators, to make his 


apology to Henry on account of the inter- 
view, and to lay the blame of its miſcarriage 
upon the haughty behaviour and violent tem- 
per of the lord Howard, who had connections 


with the Douglaſſes (a party of whom, headed 


by Sir George, had eſcorted him to the fron- 
tiers of Scotland) and other diſaffected perſons 
in that country. A parliament was then fitting / 
at Edinburgh, which gave the finiſhing blow to 
Ale 4s Henry's 
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Henry's expectations from James; for it was A. p. 1536 


there enacted that the antient worſhip thould 
be continued, that the church's immunities 
ſhould be preſerved, and her enemies (meaning 
the Reformed) ſeverely puniſned. The interior 
police of Scotland ſeems, about this time, to 
have been in great diſorder. The late king 
was more attentive to the magnificence of his 
court, than the improvement of his kihgdom ; . 
and the feudal ariſtocracies were again revived 
in Scotland, among ſome of the great land- 
holders. The nation, in general, diſliked that 
ſyſtem, and the members of this parliament ap- 
plied themſelves vigorouſly to encourage the 
ſpirit of commerce and induſtry among their 
fellow- ſubjects. Many excellent laws which 
had fallen into diſuſe, were now revived, par- 
ticularly for the building of fiſhing-bufles, and 
for the planting and preſervation of woods, 
foreſts, hedges, the breeding of horſes, and the 
ſuppreſſion of - maſterful and ſtrong beggars 
(as they are called by the act); each pariſh being 
ordered to keep its own poor. In ſhort, all 
the excellent regulations which had been eſta- 
bliſhed in the parliaments under James the ſe- 
cond, and third, were now renewed and rein- 
forced. Among other regulations which took 


place, was an act that no man ſhould, by him- ; 


telf or others, ſell, to the Engliſh, ſheep or 
black-cattle, young or old ; nor ſend into Eng- 
land victuals, fiſh, or ſalt, under pain of confiſ- 
. 4 cation 
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4. p. 1536. cation of moveables. Though the reaſon given 
in the record for this act is, to prevent the diſs 

_ furniſhing of the borders by thieves and diſ- 


orderly perſons, yet I am apt to ſuſpe& that 


in⸗ 


| 
( 
it took its riſe from the practices of the clergy, | 
Joined to James's innate prepoſſeſſions againſt 
ze Engliſh. The former wanted to cut off 
all commerce and correſpondence between the g 
Scots and Henry's ſubjects; and it was eaſy } 
for them to colour the interdict with the pre- E 
tence of public good. In the ſame parliament t 
Black Ads, it was enacted, © That all who had, or pre- q 
2225 tended to inheritance, or leiſes of foreſtry, Ic 
were commanded. to, bring their rights before 6. 
the lords of the council to be examined; and h; 
none of their ſheep, cattle, or horſes, were to 4 
paſture in his foreſts or parks, under pain of ſu 
loſin 4 them.” Private gentlemen who had fr 
foreſts or parks, were entitled to the ſame pri- 8 
vildges with the king. pe. | P; 
Tran.  Fames was equally vigorous in executing, * 
n parliament was in enacting, thoſe ſta- Jo 
tutes; and, at laſt, he brought his borders 2 
towards England into ſo great a ſtate of tran- 1 
quillity, that he thought he might, without Pa 
endangering the public peace, pay a viſit to Pa 

the northern and weſtern parts of his domi- 
go 
nions, where the people continued ſtill tumul- mil 
tuous and uncivghzed. Having provided five this 
well manned ſhips, with an excellent pilot, beſt 
one Alexander Lindſay, he gave out that he pur 
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intended to ſail to France, where it was well 
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known he had embaſſadors negociating a treaty - 


of marriage. He was attended by the earls of 


Huntley, Argyle, Arran, and other noblemen, 


whom, very poſlibly, he did not think proper to 


leave behind him; and ordering the courſe of 


his veſſels to be moldy altered, he landed 
on one of the iſlands of Orkney, from whence 
heproceeded to the Hebrides or Weſtern iſlands; 


tice for rectifying all abuſes, and puniſhing 
delinquents. As: he inhabitants had been dif- 


loyal chiefly through ignorance, his ſudden. 
arrival awed them into an entire ſubmiſſion to. 


his will; and, to ſtrike them with the greater 
terror, he not only re-annexed to his crown 
ſuch parts of their lands which had been alienated 


from it, but ordered their chiefs to be arreſted” 


and brought prifoners before him; * ſuch (days 
Pitſcottie) as Mudyart, Macconnel, Maclogd 
of the Lewis, Macniel, Maclame, Mackintoſh, 
John Mudyard, Mackay, Mackenzie, with 
many others that I. cannot rehearſe,” He car- 
ned all thoſe chiefs with him to the ſouthern 


parts of his' dominions, where he impriſoned 
ſome, and took ſureties from others for their 


good behaviour, and a few of them were diſ- 


miſſed in freedom; but James, by undertaking 
chis expedition, eh was founded upon the 
beſt principles of policy, had another noble 
purpoſe in view, and that was, to take charts” 

X2 of 


3 


viſits the 


+ iſlands, | 
and, wherever he came, he held courts of juſ- 
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4. b. 1536. of his ſea«coaſts, which was done with great 
accuracy; and they were 5 at * in 

| the year 1686. 5 
Ini fie James having thus reſtored the chern and 
Jelic. weſtern parts of his dominions, returned to 
Edinburgh, where he found that ſome diſor- 
ders had been committed, during his abſence, 
on the borders. Without taking any trouble 
about the common people, he ordered their 
leaders to be apprehended; it being his con- 
ſtant maxim, that the inferior people never 
committed hoſtilities upon the borders, but 


at the inſtigation, or by the permiſſion, of their 


ſuperiors. Walter Scot of Buccleugh was com- 
mitted to the caſtle of Edinburgh, the lord 
Hume to that of Down, Farniherſt to Falkland; 

and the laird of Johnſton, with Mark Ker, 

were confined within the town of Dundee, all 

| of them to remain priſoners during the king's 
/ pleaſure. Thoſe commitments ſo entirely re- 
eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of the borders, that 
the royal revenues there were raiſed without 

any diminution. Lindſay, as a proof of this, 
mentions, that James had ten thoufand ſheep 


feeding in the foreſt of Etric, and that they + 


3 en out to as good account as if they had 
4 gone in the bounds of Fife.” Lindſay tells 
us, at the ſame time, that the earl of Both- 
well, the maſter (that is, the eldeſt ſon) of 
lord Semple, and the laird of Drumlanerick, 
_ ſeveral others, were baniſhed the king 

dom 


> 


— . * 
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dom for certain crimes of leſe-majeſty, but 4D. 55. 
without ſpecifying what they were. As James, 
at this time, behaved with a very high hand - 
towards his nobles, it is very poſſible that the 
only crime of thoſe delinquents was their be- 
ing poſſeſſed of too great a power and property 
in the ſouthern part of the kingdom, to be 
truſted at home while he was abſent on another 
expedition he was now undertaking. . 
The French court was, at this time, filled $tate &f 
with Scotch nobility. Mention 1s made of 'the 
earls of Arran, Argyle, Rothes, Errol, Murray, 
Lenox, Caſſils, the lords Erſkine, Fleming, and 
Boyd, who were already at Paris; but I can- 
not help thinking that James was not, as yet, 
fixed in the object of his courtſhip. The em- 
peror, Charles the fifth, was ſtill at war with 
France, and made James the moſt tempting 
offers to engage him to break off his connec- 
tions with the French king. Though James 
could not be perſuaded to this, yet he com- 
plained bitterly of Francis for his attachment 
to Henry; and, indeed, his complaints of that 
prince were far better founded than they had 
been before. The arbitrary manner in which 4 
Henry treated his parliament, and all his ſub- 
jets, without diſtinction, is well known; and 
likewiſe the violent, but perhaps neceſſary, "= 
meaſures he purſued in eſtabliſhing the Refor- 
mation. He had divorced one wife, Catharine 
of Arragon, and beheaded another, Anne Bul- 


len; 
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len; and, this year, he ſummoned a, partic 


ment, which left him at liberty to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion, in caſe he had no heirs of his own 


body, in what manner he pleaſed. James very 


jjuſtly conſidered that act as a direct invaſion 


Henry de- 
mands a 


meeting 
with james. 


of his right, as, failing the legitimate progeny 


of Henry's body, he was undoubted heir to 
the crown of England. He ordered the earl 
of Murray and the biſhop of Aberdeen, who 
were going to France, to ſtop at the Engliſh 


court, and to lay before Henry his complaints; 
and, at the ſame time, to inform him, that he 


was reſolved to marry a French princeſs. The 
ſame act of parliament which had empowered 
Henry to limit the ſucceſſion, had baſtardized. 
his two daughters, the princeſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth; and had given Henry a power to 
advance any perſon of his royal blood to any 
title, eſtate, dignity, or honour, that he thought 
proper; and this clauſe ſeems evidently in- 
tended to bring James into Henry's meaſures, 
as it was now certainly in his power to make 


him duke of York, and regent of his king- 
dom. Henry inſiſted with the two Scotch em- 


bafladors upon the interview he had formerly 


propoſed to have with his nephew; but they 


had no inſtructions on that head; tho* Henry 


offered to agree to James marrying the duke 


of Vendome's daughter, provided james would 


give him a meeting. Nothing but the per- 
nicious inſluence of the clergy could have de- 
feated 


| 
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feated a propoſal fo reaſonable in itſelf, as well 
as advantageous to James. The latter, how- 


ever, ſeems to have been not a little affected, 


at this time, with the proceedings of Henry, 
by which he had raiſed fuch an immenſe reve- 
nue to himſelf, out of the ſpoils of the church. 


Some of the moſt moderate of his clergy, fore- 
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ſeeing, no doubt, a like downfal of their or- 
der in Scotland, ſought to prevent it, by ad- 


viſing James to apply to the pope for powers 
to reform certain enormities that had crept 
into the church, and to reſume ſome of the 


large grants which it had obtained, to the great 


prejudice of the crown. According to lord 


Herbert, this requeſt of James was ſo pleaſing 
to Henry, that he granted a ſafe · conduct to 
ny James's meſſenger to Rome. 

In the mean. time, James, having ſettled 
every thing for the due adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice in his abſence, and appointed the earls of 
Huntley and Eglinton to be the heads of the 
regency, ſet fail, with a well equipped fleet, 
for France. There is ſtrong reaſon to believe, 
that ſome of the chief men who accompanied 
him in this expedition, were averſe to the voy- 
age, and determined, at all events, to prevent 
it, It is agreed, that, being for ſome time at 
fea,” his ſhip was put back while he was aſleep; 
and, when he awaked, he found himſelf in 
the river of Forth. Buchanan, Drummond, 


aud ſome other hiſtorians, * us reaſon to be- 


lieve, 


His voyage 
to France, 


RES 
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. 2556. Heve, that when he ſet fail, he gave: out that 
his voyage was intended for England, that he 

might come to a good underſtanding with his 
uncle; and this indeed ſeems to have been the 
pretext. We are told, that when the ſtorm began, 

his pilot aſked him to what coaſt he ſhould di- 

rect his courſe; and that the king's anſwer was, 

To that of any country, friend, excepting 
England.” Lindſay, makes no mention of the 
ſtorm, but admits that his ſhip was put 

back while he was aſleep. Finding where he 
was, it was with difficulty he was prevented 

from ordering the pilot to be immediately 
hanged; but he never could forgive Sir James 
Douglas, and the other partizans of England, 

for prevailing with the pilot to alter his courſe. 
* In Auguſt, his fleet was re· equipped; but 
L many of his nobility had, by this time, re- 
turned to Scotland, being diſappointed of meet - 
ing with him i in France. He ordered his council 
to aſſemble at Edinburgh, where he acquainted 
them with the reaſons of his return, and threaten- 
ed the authors of it with condign puniſhment 
at a proper time; declaring likewiſe, that he 

was reſolved to reſume his voyage, and order - 

ing his principal nobility, whom he knew to 

be well affected to France, to attend him thi- 

ther. He then diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and 
embarking on board his ſhips, which were 

| Hing off the coaſt of Fife, he ſet ſail for France, 
ao en at UT in Normandy. Some- 

Eng- 
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Englih writers pretend, that James; at this 4. p. 5. 

time, ruiſed àn army of ſixteen thouſand inen 

to the aſſiſtance of Francis, whoſe kingdom 

was, at this time, invaded by the emperor, 

That James might raiſe ſuch an army is very 

probable, and no doubt great numbers of his 

ſubjects were then in the French ſervice; but 

ſo conſiderable a reinforcement, had it 0 

in France, muſt have been particularly inen- J 

tioned in the hiſtories of that kingdom. We 

are to obſerve befides, that James, before his 

arrival in France, was upon an excellent foot- 

ing with the emperor; and Sir John Campbell 

of Loudon, with the famous Sir David Lind- 
fay of the Mount, were then refiding at the 

Imperial court, treating of a marriage between 

James and a princeſs of the houſe of Auſtria) 

This laſt circumſtance is a freſh inſtange af 

the unſteadineſs of james in his courtfhip; for 

he was, by this time, actually contracted, by: 

his embaſſadors, to Mary of Bourbon, daugh- 

ter to the duke of Vendoſme; but this con- 

tract muſt have only been coridilichidl, for it 

does not appear that James had ever impowered 

them to do any thing deciſive as to his mar- 

riage. When his ſhips arrived off Dieppe, the 

inhabitants thought they were enemies, till 

they ſaw the red lion upon the flags. Upon 

his landing at Dieppe, he is ſaid to have diſ- 

auiſed himfelf as a domeſtic to John Tennant, 

one of his train, and to have taken poſt for Ven- 
Vo, V. 'S doſme, 
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8 — doſme, where, ſome hiſtorians: pretend) Gbr 


Leſly, who: was well informed, ſeems to haue 
been of a different opinion) that his intends 


ed bride diſcovered him by his picture; which 
had been preſented to her. Lindſay ſays, that 


* d 
- and amorousy 
agventures. 


he was entertained for ſome days by the duke 


of Vendoſme. Thoſe facts are! very irrecon- 


cileable to the eſtabliſhed rule of politeneſa or 
good manners among princes, if the marriage 


articles with the princeſs of Bourbon had been 
actually ſigned; eſpecially as James left the 


duke of Vendoſme's palace/ without making 
any advances. to the lady, and adddrefIgd kim; 
ſelf immediately to another. i deo 2 
Upon the whole, I muſt be of gs 
if the marriage treaty was actually ſigned, the 
embaſſadors Either exceeded their powers, or 
that it was done conditionally, ſo as to leave 
James at liberty either to advance or recede, 
as he pleaſed. When he left Scotland, it ap- 


pears: from all circumſtances, that though he 


was undetermined as to the choice of à wife, 
yet he ſtill had a predilection for the eldeſt 
daughter of the French king; and that his 
journey to Vendoſme was only intended to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf whether he could love the perſon 
of the princeſs. We know of no complaint 
or expoſtulation entered into by the father or 
friends of, the princeſs, on. account of any 
breach of contract by James; and therefore 
we may fairly conclude, that the condu@t of 

- James 


or . 0 EAN. wil, 

James (whatever that of his embaſſadors —__ A. b. 1 a4. 
have been); was irreproach able. 3 
When James landed in France, a battle 6 „ 
tween Francis and the emperor Charles the re ; 
fifth, who had invaded that kingdom, was . 
every day expected; and we are told, that 
James, when he left Vendoſme, rode poſt haſte, 
that he might be preſent in the engagement; 
but the affairs of France took an unexpected 
turn. Though Charles had ſucceeded in de- 
ſtroying all the confidence which the German 
proteſtants had in Francis, and even in de- 
bauching ſome of the great French generals 
from their duty; though he had invaded France, 

at different quarters, with two armies, which 
were thought to be irreſiſtible, the one com- 
manded hy himſelf, the other by the count of 
Naſſau; and though he had laid ſiege to Mar- 
ſeilles, yet the French were ſo firmly united, 
that, before James joined the French court, 
the emperor was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, af - 

ter loſing half his men, and to make a diſgrace - 

ful retreat out of France. Francis was agreeably 
ſurpriſed to hear of the arrival of James, and 

of his zeal in his ſervice. He ordered the Dau- 

phin (who had acquired great reputation in 
the late campaign againſt the emperor) to meet * 
him on the road; which he did at the chapel- | 
between Tarray and St. Saphorin, in the Lions, 
nois. The meeting between James and the: 
Dauphin Was full of reciprocal affection; and 
; | Ra 
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no mark of regard or magriificence was tink '; 
that could teſtify the high ſenſe of Francis: for 
the honour done him by the king of Scotland. 


. As James, for expedition ſake, Was attended 


by a flender train, he and the dauphin tra- 
velled with ſuch ſpeed, that they ſurpriſed 


Francis in the morning; and James was in - 


troduced to him in his bed- chamber, where 
Francis, who had lately loſt his eldeſt ſon, 
thanked God that he had ſent tle king of Seot- 


land to ſupply his place. After James had re- 


poſed himſelf and his attendants for ſome days, 


orders were given by Francis for proceeding to 
Paris, to which city 1 Was n wn 
regal magnificence. - 8 

However great, and indeed uc, the 
demonſtrations of joy which Francis expreſſed 


at this time might be, he was not a little em- 
barraſſed when James, after being introduced 
to the royal family, made a demand of the 


princeſs Magdalen, his eldeſt daughter, for his 
wife, He knew how earneſtly Henry the eighth 
had always oppoſed that match, 'and that his 
not agreeing to it had been ſtipulated as one 
of the terms of his good underſtanding with 
England. He pleaded his daughter's tender 
conſtitution, and appealed. to the phyſicians 
for her not being likely to have children; and, 


at the fame time, warmly preſſed the match 


between James and the princeſs of Vendoſme; 


| bur all to no ar James pretended that 


ti he 
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he was paſſionately-in love with che (princeſs 
Magdalen; and the herſelf. diſcovered a parti- 


as fatisfaction while he addreſſed her. The 


affair was debated in the French council; and, 


165 ; 


A. dM | 
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notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made by the 


Engliſh party there, Francis thought the friend - 


ſhip of James of ſo much importance to his 


crown, that he conſented to the match. The 


marriage articles were then ſettled; and it was 
ſtipulated (according to Drummond) that 


James ſhould receive for her marriage portion 
an hundred thouſand crowns of the ſun, he- 


ſides a yearly penſion of thirty thouſand francks 
during life; while ſhe was to be entitled to as 


ample a jointure as ever had been enjoyed by 


any of the queens of Scotland. . 
No ſooner was this marriage treaty finiſhed, 
than James invited the chief nobility he had 
left in Scotland to attend his nnptials, which 
were-performed in the church of Notre Dame 
at Paris, on the firſt of January this year, in 
the preſence of the kings of France and Na- 
varre, ſeven cardinals, and a prodigious num- 
ber of perſons of the higheſt diſtinction. - Some 


153% . 


of the French memoir writers and hiſtorians 


have deſcribed the ceremony, and the celebrities 
attending it, as being extremely magnificent. 
Among other particulars, ſerved in the way 
of deſert at-the marriage feaſt, mention is made 


of a number of covered cups, filled with pieces 


| af Bola and gold · duſt, the native product of 
? Scot- 


. . 
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ar. Scotland, which James generouſſiy diſtributed 
among the gueſts K. The reader will find in 

the notes a liſt of tlie magnificent preſents 

made by Francis to his ſon-in-law, James, on 

this occaſion; and as it never has (ſo far as I 

know) been printed, may be eſteemed a cu- 

"my . * A the moſt n 


+ 


* | Thin ok was fd in the mines of -bei 
werethen worked by Germans. | 
2 « Take this inſewing lift of the giftes and propynes which 
king James the fifth received. himfelfe from the Frenche king, att 
his returne home, as I find them on recorde. A | 
'* Imprimis, All his charges and expenſes borne gratis, from 
the day he landit in France, till the houre he depairted out of it. 
Item, Two great ſhipes of burden loadit with pouder and | 
all ſortes of ammunitione for the warres. | 
< Item, Two gallant ſhipes of warre, with their ordinance and 
haill outrigge. ; 
Item, ee re 1 pices of greate braſſe ordinance for bat 
terey. 
t Item, Thirty ſmall pices of braſſe for the feild. Ee 
Item, His toucher (his wife" 8 ne payed in ready mo- 
8 
Item, * ſuites of riche arras hangings, of eight pices a 
ſuite, wroght with gold and ſilver. 
Item, Four ſuites of hangings of cloth of gold and flvery 
impaled with velvit. 
Item, Eight ſuites of coarſer. arras, ret verey good. 
* Item, „Three cloathes of ſtaite, very riche, and of excellent 
worke. - 
5 33 Three cds bedds, with all their furniture of ü 
- and gold. 
Item, A large cupeboard n and curiouty 
wroght. 
Item, Aneuther cupeboard of ſilver plate ungllded; the 


cupeboards eſteemed to one hundred thouſand crownes. 
Item, Sixtene riche table-cloathes of all ſortes. 

« Item, Twenty Perſiane carpetts, faire and ho 0 
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cent prince then upon the continent, ont-did 
himſelf in his generoſity to James; and James, 
by his, noble qualities, particularly his addreſs 


in arms, exceeded all the expectations the 


French had convei ved of his warlike accom- 
pliſaments. The ſtate of affairs in Scotland re- 
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quiring its King's preſence, about che begin- 


ning , May, James and his attendants (among 


whom were many of the chief French nobility) 


embarked. for Scotland in fifty ſhips, under 


convoy of four large ſhips of war, and landed 


en the twenty-eighth of May at Leith. The 


joy with which the Scots received their queen 
was inepreſſihle, it being generally thought 
that ſhe favoured the Reformation, and had 


privately received a proteſtant education under 


che queen of Navarre. From Leith the royal 
cavalcade proceeded to the palace of Holyrood- 
bouſe, from whence, proclamations were iſſued 


for extraordinary rejaicings all over the king- : 


dom; but, in the mean time, the young queen 
(ho had been in very indifferent ſtate of 

health when the left France) ſickened, and died 
of a fever on the twenty- ſecond of July. We 


are now to review the ſtate of Scotland — 


the abſence of james ãn France. 


The: queen · dowager of Scotland continncd: 


to reſide ſometimes in Scetland, and ſometimes * 
in England, with the lady Margaret Douglas, 
her daughter by the earl of Angus. The lady 
Margaret was courted by the lord Thomas 

Howard, 


Her death. 


Fr 2550. e which. James ps is diſtributed 
among the (gueſts K. The reader will find in 
the notes 2 lift of the magnificent preſents 
made by Francis to his ſon-in-law, James, on 
this occaſion; and as it never has (ſo far as I 
know) been printed, may be eſteemed a cu- 
_ . Francis, . the moſt an 
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=y Thin ok was fd inthe mine of Cranford More, which 
were then worked by Germans. | 


- +-< Take this inſewing liſt of the giftes wy propynes which 
king James the fifth received himſelſe from the Frenche King, att 
his returne home, as I find them on recorde. N 
'& Tmprimis, All his charges and expenſes borne gratis, from 
the day he landit in France, till the houre he depairted out of it. 
Item, Two great ſhipes of burden loadit with pouder and 
all fortes of ammunitione for the warres. 
< Item, Two gallant ſhipes of warre, with their ordinance and 
hail outrigge. 
& Item, Toute fx pices of greate braſſe ordinance ſor bat- 
terey. 
Item, Thirty ſmall pices of braſſe for the feild. | 
Item, His toucher (his wife's 2 payed in ready mo- 
__ 
Item, "RD ſuites of riche arras hangings, of eight pices a 
ſuite, wroght with gold and ſilver. 
Item, Four ſuites of hangings of cloth of gold and flver 
impaled with velvit. 2 
Item, Eight ſuites of coarſer. arras, ret verey good. 
4 Tem, Three cloathes of ſtaite, very riche, and of excellent 
; « Item, Three riche bedds, with. all their forniture- of filk. 
and gold. | 
Altem, A large cupeboard of plate, A and curiouſly 
wroght. 0 
Item, Aneuther cupeboard of filver * 2 theſe 
cupeboards eſteemed to one hundred thouſand crownes. 
Item, Sixtene riche table-cloathes of all ſortes. 
Item, Twenty Pertiane carpets, faire and — — 
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gent prince then upon the continent, ont · did * 


himſelf, in his generoſity to James; and James, 
by his, noble qualities, particularly his addreſs 
in arms, exceeded all the expectations the 
French had conceived of his warlike accom- 
pliſkrgents.) The ſtate of affairs in Scotland re- 
quiring its king's preſence; about che begin- 
ning f, May, James and his attendants (among 
whom, were many of the chief French nobility) 
embarked, for Scotland in fifty ſhips, under 
convoy of four large ſhips of war, and landed 
en the twenty-eighth of May at Leith. The 
joy with which the Scots received their queen 
that ſhe favoured the Reformation, and had 
privately received a proteſtant education under 8 
the queen of Navarræ. From Leith the royal 
cavalcade proceeded to the palace of Holyrood - 
bouſe, from whence, proclamations were iſſued 
for extraordinary rejoicings all over the king - 
dom; but, in the mean time, the young queen 
E . had been in à very indifferent ſtate of 


| health when the left France) fickened, and died 1 . 


of a fever on the twenty-ſecond of July. We 
are now to review the ſtate of Scotland au 
the abſence of James ani France. 


The queen-dowager of Scotland continued Reben 
to reſide ſometimes in Sce land, and ſometimes i* . 


in England, with the lady Margaret Douglas, 
her daughter by the earl of Angus. The lady 


Margaret was courted by the lord Thomas 


Howard, 


4. . Howard, who was favourably received; and 
| the courtſhip coming to Henry's knowledge, 
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the lovers were irnpriſuned in the Tower, and 
4 ſtatute Was made in Parliament, deelaring it 
to be high-treaſon for ary ſubject to preſume 
to marry in the next degrees of royal blood, 
without the king's licence. Lord Thomas was 
attainted of high-treaſor' on certain circum- 
ſtances, Which, under à prince leſs defpotic 
than Henry, would have been thought frivo- 
lous. The queen · dowager preſſed her brother: 
in the moſt earneſt manner, for her daughter's 
liberty ;. but was unable to obtain it till after 
the death of lord Thomas. It is uncertain 


What part. James took in reſenting his uterine 


ſiſter's impriſonment ; but à rebellion which 
now brake out in Lincolnſhire; and commu- 


nicated itſelf to the very borders of Scotland, 5 


threatened. Henry with the very worſt confe- 
quences. | It was occaſioned by that prince's 
violent proceedings in matters of religion; and 
the rough manner in which he treated the in- 
ſurgents gave a handle ta the old eecleſiaſties 
to repreſent Henry as the very worſt of tyrants; 
Ihe rebels ſoon became twenty thouſand ſtrong, 
ſo that the gentlemen who were well affected 
to the government durſt not oppoſe them; 

and the duke of Suffolk was ſent down to ſup- 
. preſs them. That duke found that he had both 
a difficult and a dangerous province to manage, 

as many gentlemen of great conſequence i in the- 

country 
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country ſecretly favoured. the rebels, - He laid 4. p. . 


before Henry a ſtate of the rehellion ; and being 


reinforced by a confiderable number of troops, 


under noblemen of the firſt diſtinction, he re- 


ceived orders to publiſh a pardon to all who 


would lay down their arms, and promiſe obe- 
dience for the future. This moderation had 


great effect; but the moſt determined of the 


rebels aſſembled i in Yorkſhire, intending to put 
themſelves under the protection of James, 


whom they knew to be a determined enemy to 


the Reformation, and the-perſon of Henry. One 


Aſke, a Yorkſhire gentleman, c of ſome conſidera- | 
tion in that county, undertook ta head them, 


and actually took Pomfret-caſtle, which was 


defended by the archbiſhop of York, and the 
lord Darcy, who were made priſoners. They 


then marched againſt York, which was obliged 


to ſurrender, though bravely defended by Sir 


Ralph Ellerker, and Robert Bowes. As the 
duke of Suffolk {till lay in Lincolnſhire, where 
the rebellion was every day expected to be re- 
newed, Aſke and his party proceeded without 
controul; but failed in their. attempts to take 
the caſtles of Skipton and Scarborough. 

In this ſituation of things, the duke of Nor- 
folk, who was generally thought not to be un- 
favourable to the cauſe of the rebels, was ſent 
againſt them; and it was with the greateſt dit- 


ficulty that he prevented Doncaſter from fal- 


is ſuppreſſed . 
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He acquainted' Henry, 
that the beſt ſervice he could do him would 
be to gain time, and divide the rebels among 
themſelves, by ſoothing them in their com- 


ling into their hands. 


plaints. Though this advice was not agreeable 


to Henry's diſpoſition, yet he was forced to 


temporize ; and the duke of Norfolk managed 


ſeo artfully, that he perſuaded the rebels to 


ſend a petition to court by the hands of Sir 
Ralph Ellerker and Mr. Bowes, whom they 
had made prifoners. Thoſe procraſtinations, 
and Henry's delaying to give any anſwer to 
their petition, proved effectual. The rebels 


| were diſconcerted among themſelves, and de- 


feated by the duke of Norfolk in two attempts 
they made to ſurprize Carliſle and Hull. Even 
thoſe defeats did not extinguiſh the rebellion, 
ſo greatly did the inſurgents rely upon aſſiſtance 
from Scotland. There is little room to doubt, 
that nothing but James's abſence in France 
could have fruſtrated their expectations; and 


that the moderation of the noblemen to whom 


he had committed the government of his king- 
dom, was of great ſervice to Henry. This ap- 
peared evidently from an incident that happen- 
ed, when James was returning to Scotland 
with his conſort. Being obliged, on ſome oc- 
caſion, to touch on the coaſt of England, and 


to go aſhore, thouſands of the inhabitants 


threw themſelves at his feet, implored his 2 
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James was then in no fituation to give them 
any encouragement. 

While James was abſent in France, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, a ſhrewd and an able miniſter, was 


Henry's reſident in Scotland, from whence he 


ſent. his maſter all the intelligence he could 
gather; and he was, no doubt, not a little in- 
ſtrumental in keeping all aſſiſtance from the 


Engliſh rebels during the late commotions. 
The accounts which Henry received of the in- 


timate connection between France and Scot- 
land, exaſperated him to the laſt degree, eſpe- 
cially when he heard that, upon the death of 
queen Magdalen, James had ſent Beaton, abbot 
of Arbroath, to treat of his ſecond. marriage 


with a French lady, Mary of Guiſe, ducheſs- 


dowager of Longueville. Francis, at the time 


of his daughter's marriage, had foreſeen Henrys 
diſpleaſure, and had ſent one of his miniſters, 


Pomeray, to the court of England, to apolo- 
gize for his conduct; but the impetuous Henry 


TRY 


tection, and offered him their allegiance ; but A. D. 1537. 


James 
courts the 
ducheſs of 


Longueville, 


* 


would not ſuffer the Frenchman to open his 


lips on that ſubject, though Francis, at the 
ſame time, offered him his ſecond ſon, the 


duke of Orleans, as a huſband for his daughter, 


the princeſs Mary. His reſentment would have 
undoubtedly led him to an open breach with 
Francis, had it not been that his differences 
with the emperor, on account of the illegiti- 


mation of the princeſs Mary, were irreconcile- 
Z 2 able; 
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AD. 1537- able; ſo that he was' obliged once more to 


as does 
Henry. 


cement his union with Francis. 


Henry' s beloved wife, Jane padus had 


died in child - bed of a ſon, afterwards Edward 
the ſixth; and it was neceſſary for Henry to 


have another queen. At firſt, he attempted to 
match himſelf with the ducheſs of Milan, who 
was niece to the emperor ; but finding that to 
be impraRicable, his haughty capricious temper 
puſhed him upon a very unaccountable at- 
tempt, I mean that of diſappointing his nephew 
of his intended bride; for he demanded from 


Francis the ducheſs dowager of Longueville in 


marriage, It was in vain for Francis to repre- 
ſent, that ſhe had been actually promifed and 
contracted to his nephew, for Henry inſiſted 
upon thie match. He had been at great pains 
to inforr himſelf of all relating to the ducheſs, 
her perſox particularly; and being informed 
that her face was beautiful, and her perſon tall 
and ſtately ; in ſhort, that ſhe ſuited his taſte, 
in every reſp ; ; he reproached Francis for 
giving the king of Scotland the preference to 
the king of England, and even threw out ſome 
menaces on that head. The ſituation of France, 


| | with regard to the emperor, at that time, was 


ſuch, that Francis equally diſregarded: Henry's 


threats as his promiſes, but adviſed him to ad- 


dreſs Mary of Bourbon, daughter to the duke of 


| Vendoſme. Henry refuſed to court her, becauſe 


ſhe had been rejected by James; and we are told- 
thas 
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chat ſhe died ſoon after of grief, for her firſt 
diſappointment. Francis then propoſed, as 2 
wife for Henry, either of the ducheſs of Lon- 
gueville's younger ſiſters, who were her equals 
in beauty and accompliſhments; but Henry was 
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to be ſatisſied with nothing leſs than the ho- 
nour of depriving his nephew of his bride, and 


the negotiation went no farther. 

Francis having thus diſcharged the duties of 
friendſhip and alliance with James, adviſed him 
to make all poſſible diſpatch in his marriage; 
ſo as to put an end, at once, to Henry's hopes; 
and, at the ſame time, to ſend a fleet to bring 
his bride, as ſoon as poſſible, to Scotland. James 
followed this generous advice, and ſent the earl 
of Murray to aſſiſt Beaton, who was likewiſe 
biſhop of Mirepoix, in France, in compleating 
the treaty, which, at laſt, was finiſhed. James 
was married by proxy, in the month of January 
following ; and a fleet, with two thouſand men 
on board, of which the lord Maxwell was ap- 


pointed admiral, was ordered to take the royal 


bride on board at New-haven, now Havre de 
Grace, She was attended to that place by 
D' Annebaut, admiral of France, who eſcorted 
her likewiſe to Scotland, with a conſiderable 
ſquadron, having many of the French nobility 


on board, Thoſe precautions prove, that both 
James and Francis were apprehenſive that Henry 


might make ſome attempt to intercept the royal 


bride ; but nothing of that kind appeared, for 
ſhe 


She is 
eſpouſed te 
James. 
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A. D. 7537. the landed ſafe at Fifeneſs, and: was conducted 


Blovdy exe- 


cutions of 
- tbe Maſter 


ef Forbes, 


to James, who was then at St. Andrews to re- 
ceive her. . But before I take my leave of this 
year, I muſt recount two bloody ſcenes which 


happened in Scotland during its courſe. 


All the endeavours of the government of 
Scotland to ſuppreſs the animoſities among the 
great noblemen there, had proved ineffectual in 
the North, where many differences {till ſubſiſt- 


ed between the leading families of Gordon and 


Forbes. The heir of the laſt- mentioned houſe 


had been educated in a looſe diſſipated manner; 


and, though brave in his perſon, he kept low 
company, particularly one Strahan, a fellow of 
an infamous character. Forbes having refuſed 
this worthleſs favourite a boon, the latter at- 
tached himſelf to the earl of Huntly, who, as 
ſome of our hiſtorians pretend (though the fact 
ſeems to be doubtful) encouraged him in form- 
ing a charge of treaſon againſt the young man. 


He was accuſed of intending to kill the king, 


and reſtoring the Douglaſſes to their eſtates and 
honours. This improbable impeachment was 
ſupported by ſome venal evidences; and Forbes 
being condemned, was executed. All the fa- 
vour he obtained, was his having the manner 
of his death converted from hanging into be- 
heading; and upon the ſcaffold where he ſuf- 
fered, he ſolemnly denied his being guilty of 
the crimes for which he died. James, though 
in his own nature bloody and ſuſpicions, eaſily 

. per- 
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perceived that ſome unguarded talk, which the A.D. 


crown-lawyers had magnified into treaſon, was 
the young nobleman's only crime, and ſet his 
father, the lord Forbes, who had been impriſon- 


ed on his ſon's account, at liberty. He like- 


wiſe employed a brother of the deceaſed in a 
poſt about his perſon, and baniſhed Strahan out 
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of the kingdom, for having ſo long concealed. 


the pretended treaſon for which Vorne had 
ſuffered. ü 

The execution of Has however unjuſt; was 
founded on ſome colour of law; but another 
happened, a few days after, ſo inhuman and 
bloody, that it would have ſtained the annals of 
the moſt deſpotic tyrants. The-earl of Angus, 


finding that James was deaf to all ſolicitations, 


even thoſe of foreign princes, for his being re- 
Rored to his eſtate and honours, continued to 
commit many diſorders upon the borders, at 
which Henry winked, alledging, in the lan- 
guage of his predeceflors, that he could not pre- 
vent a nobleman from endeavouring to do him- 
ſelf juſtice upon his enemies, and recovering his 
own poſſeſſions. The ſame prejudices that had 

brought the unfortunate Forbes to the block, 
operated againſt the dowager lady Glamis, 
who was ſiſter to Angus, and who had been 


courted by one Lyon, whoſe ſuit ſhe rejected in 
favour of a.gentleman of the name of Campbel. 


Lyon, exaſperated at his repulſe, found admit- 
tance to pt and practiſing upon his weak 
ſide, 


9g 


and lady 
Glanus. 
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A. . 1537. fide, plied him with the moſt alarming inſi- 


nuations, as to the practices and views of 
- Ade; to whom the whole name of Douglas 
was devoted; and at laſt charged the innocent 
lady, her huſband, and an old prieſt, with a de- 
ſign to poiſon aw king, that * * be 
reſtored. 

Nothing but the moſt barbarous nbd bloody 
jealouſy could have induced James to liſten to 


'this accuſation. The parties were remarkable. 


for the quiet inoffenſive lives they led, remote 
from courts, and unconcerned with faction. 
The lady was more diſtinguiſhed by her beauty 


and virtue, than by her birth and quality; nor 


could the leaſt fact be ſixed, either upon her, or 
huſband, upon which a ſuſpicion of guilt could 
be founded. Even that circumſtance was, by 
her artful accuſer, urged to her prejudice; for 
he repreſented it as the effect of her cunning 
and caution. In ſhort, James brutally left her 
to the mercy of the law, or, in other words, 
condemned her to the flames; for in caſes of 
treaſon, at that time, to be tried, was the ſame 
as to be convicted. The evidence againſt her 
was ſo confuſed and contradictory, that ſome of 
the judges were for dropping the proſecution, 


and others for recommending her caſe to the 


king; but the majority prevailed to have it de- 
termined by a jury, who brought her in guilty, 
and-ſhe was condemned to be. burnt alive upon 


the Caſtle-hill of „ on the ſeventeenth 
4 of 


/ 
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of July. The defence ſhe made upon her trial; 4. b. 17. 
as it has come to our hands, would have done 
| honour to the ableſt orator; and irrefragably - 
_ eſtabliſhed her innocence; but though it was 
reported to James, it was ſo far from mitigat- 
ing, that he aggravated her ſentence, by her 
huſband being obliged to be a ſpectator at her 
execution. Her heroic, yet reſigned behaviour, 
vhen ſhe received ſentence, and was brought LY 
to the take, melted the moſt hardened into ' 0 
tears. Her huſband endeavoured to make his 
eſcape over the caſtle-wall of Edinburgh; but 
the rope proving too ſhort, he was daſhed in 
pieces; and lord Glamis, her ſon, though but a pn 
child, and conſequently incapable of guilt, was 
confined in priſon during the reſt of this reign. 
The old prieſt, though put to the torture, con- 
feſſed nothing, and was freed ; and Lyon, the 
accuſer, like Strahan already mentioned, Was 
abſurdly baniſhed the kingdom, 
Some writers, favourable to the memory of the 7 —— 
Stuart family, have endeavoured to palliate thoſe * | 
horrid murders, by throwing the blame upon the 
king's wicked counſellors; but I am of opinion, 
that they were owing, eſpecially the laſt, to the 
bloody diſpoſition of James himſelf, which im- 
pelled him to deſtroy the objects of his jea- 
Jouſy at the expence of juſtice: and humanity, - 
even though he was conſcious of their inno- 
cence. I ſhall but juſt mention, that the apology 
MH throwing the blame of a king's cruelty upon 
8 Vor. We evil 
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4155 evil counſellors; ' may be urged in favour df 


the moſt infamous tyrant, as well as the beſt 
intentioned prince; but» the injuſtice done to 
this unfortunate lady ſeems to have ſprung 
from private and perſonal motives. She ap- 
pealed, at the time of her trial, to her moſt in- 
veterate enemies, for the rechuſe, inofferiſive life 
ſhe led; and it was almoſt impoſſible that any.mi- 
niſterial conſideration could mingle in the proſe · 
cution. My opinion is confirmed by the puniſh- 
ment inflicted on the principal evidence by 
which the ſuffered, which is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion that james believed her, even at the time 


of her proſecution, to be innocent of every 
crime alledged 8 her, out __— _—_ vey 


born a Douglas. 

The Gothic cuſtom: of deciding enden 
bj ſingle combat, when the matter did not ad - 
mit of a legal proof, ſtill prevailed in Scotland; 
and this being the caſe between two conſidera- 


dle barons, thoſe of Drumlanrig and Hempſ- 


field, James left the cauſe to that mode of de- 
ciſion, of which he was himſelf a ſpectator. The 
combatants appeared in the liſts according to 
the law of arms, and attacked each other with 
great fury; but after inter- changing many 
dreadful blows, the one being ſhort-winded, 
and the other ſhort- i ghted, they were geen 


| on order of James. 


The new 
_ Queen lands 
in Scotland. 


In the beginning of this year, he devote 


i — to pompous exhibitions and- 


* | | Pro- 
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Progreſſes, to divert his beautifub queen. Sir * b. 1638. 


David Lindſay of the Mount, a famous Scotch 
bard of that reign, and a friend of the Refor- 
mation, was engineer of the pageants; and 
when the queen entered St. Andrews, ſlie paſ- 
fed through a triumphal arch, and a great 
cloud, which appeared above the gate, ſudden- 


ly opening, 2 beautiful woman, dreſt like an 


angel, appeared, „having (ſays Lindſay the biſ- 
torian) the keys of : Scotland in her hands, and 
delivered them to the queen, in ſign and token 


to receive her grace; with certain orations 
and exhortations, made by the ſaid Sir David 


Lindſay, to the queen, inſtructing her to ſerve 


her God, obey her huſband, and keep her body 
clean, according to God's will and command- 
ments.“ I have been the more particular in 
this quotation, becauſe it is an unexceptionable 


ſpecimen of the pageantry and oratory of thoſe 


days. The great aim of James, at this time, was 
to remove. his queen's prepoſſeſſions that the 
Scots were 2 barbarous people, and their donn; 
try bare of buildings, and unimproved by agri- 
culture. According to my author, he ſucceed- 
ed ſo well in this, by the pompous exhibi- 
tions daily preſented to her majeſty, that ſhe 
confeſſed. the court and inhabitants of Scot- 
land to be the moſt polite and civilized the had 


ever ſeen; and the palaces of James, that of 
0 Lin 


that all the hearts of Scotland were open 
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Linlichgow eſpecially, to be the moſt magni- 


ficent. | 

James had, by the executions already men- 
tioned, ſufficiently proved himſelf to be the 
nephew of Henry the eighth; and he reſembled 
that prince in another reſpect, that of his rapa- 
ciouſneſs and profuſion. - Though Francis had 
paid him the fortune of his firſt queen in ready 
money, at the time of his marriage, and load- 
ed him with preſents to triple that amount; 
yef, before he left France, he thought proper, 
at Rouen, being then twenty-five years of age, 


to annul all aljenations, infeofments, donations, 


and diſpoſitions of lands, rents, cuſtoms, which 
the king his father had in poſſeſſion at the time 
of his deceaſe; caftle-wards, or any offices pre- 


judicial to the crown, made by him or his guar - 


dians in his nonage, The reader, in the notes *, 


„He alſo revoked all entails made from the heirs- general to 
the heirs-male; as likewiſe, all infeofments of lands given in 
blanche, which formerly held, by ward and relief, all regalities 
and confirmation of regalities, and other heritable offices, either 
granted by him, his tutors, or father (as it had been expreſſy 
ſtatuted, that no ſuch regalities ſnould be given without the con- 
ſent of parliament) all alienations, life- rents of lands devolving 
on the crown. by forfeiture, baſtardy, &c. all new creations of 
baronies, annexations of lands into fee, in prejudice of the ſer- 
vices they owed him; as allo, all diſcharge of ſervice of ſuits of 
court, which his anceftors had poſſeſſed, all infeofments of ba- 


ronies, created in lordſhips, annexed to the crown; all gifts of 


i a * 


lands and inheritances granted by him upon falſe information; 
whereas had he been truly acquainted with the circumſtances, 
the ſame would not have been given: and, in general, he an- 
pulled every thing done, by him in his minority, to the prejudice 
of his ſoul, the crown, and its patrimony ; to which was added, 


8 that 
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will- find the other particulars of this revoca- A. f. . 
tion, which was entirely conformable to the 

laws and conſtitution of Scotland; but ſituated 

as James was then, his treaſury full, in cloſe I 

alliance with France, and courted by England, 

it tended to render him arbitrary. It put it 

into his. power to reſume his gifts, even 

thoſe he made ſince. he took the government 

into his own hands; and, in ſhort, there was 

ſcarcely a great family in Scotland Who might 

not be affected by ſo general a revocation, to 

which was ſubjoined 2 proteſt, that the kings 

not being in his realm at the time it.was made, 

ſhould not impede its legality. James, after his 

return, had accordingly ſummoned. a parlia- 

ment, in which the revocation was confirmed. 

But James! had other ſources of wealth; for his 

avarice even combated his ſuperſtition. 

He knew that his clergy durſt not diſpute his Heengratles 
will; and he had ſeen, with how much eaſe liviag. 
his uncle had appropriated to himſelf the re- 3 
venues of the church, which, proportionable to 
the wealth of the two kingdoms, were greater 
in Scotland than in England. It is much to be 
queſtioned, whether James was ſo rank a bigot, 


22. 


that in caſe the king left the preſent poſſeſſors of lands, &c. re- 
turning to him by this general reyocation, in the uſe of. — 
that they ſnould not conſtrue it into a right or gift, but eſteem it 
a matter of favour ; the —_ being allowed to retake them — by 
ever he thought proper.” 


. Black Ads, f. 226, 2 C. 40. 
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as he appeared to be, in matters-of religion; d or 
whether his feeming compliance with his clergy 
did not proceed from his engroſſing their faireſt 


wy, poſſeſſions in Scotland. He hal beſtowed upon 


1579. 
Mn 11g of 
Buchanan 
the poet's 
eſcape, 


his numerous natural ſons, while infants, 
the rich abbeys of Metroſs, Kelſo, Colding- 
ham, Holyrood-houſe, and St. Andrews, and 
put their income, which amounted to an almoſt 
royal revenue, into his own pocket, without his 
receiving, fo far as we know, à rebuke from the 
pope, or a repreſentation from the clergy; but 
we have other evidences, beſides that of facri- 
lege, to prove the ſordid and n FRO 
of this prince's- government. 

James had a ſtrong turn for poetry, and had 
appointed the famous George Buchanan to be 
preceptor to his natural ſon, the prior of St. An- 
drews, afterwards the regent-earl of Murray. 


Buchanan was then in great eſteem, all over Eu- 


rope, for the harmony of his Latin verſification, 


and a vein of poetry fitted equally to fatire 


and panegyrie. It is an undoubted truth that, 


during the late and preſent reigns, for reaſons 
that have been explained in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, church- preferments had been generally 
obtained by court · intereſt; and the · clergy, at 
leaſt the cloiftered part of them, were incredibly 
wicked and ignorant. Buchanan, While he was 
abroad, had been tinctured with the proteſtant 
doctrines; and while he was tutor to the prior 
pf : \ of 
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of St. Andrews, had wrote a: ſatire upon the . | 

Franciſcans, which ſuhjected him to à proſecu- 

tion ; but it was dropt, upon his diſowning him- 

ſelf to: be the author. James, who knew the falſt- 

ty of that defence;ſoonafterthe death of higqueen' 

Magdalen, was fo much diſguſted with the ſame 
order, that he employed Buchanan to write an - 
other ſatire again them, which he did; but 
James thinking it too tame, and not ſafficieatly 
poignant, ordered him to write a third upon the 
ſame ſubject, and he performed it with ſufficient 
acrimony; Which, to ſay the truth, is the chief 
merit of the poem. Though James, in honour, 

was obliged to have protected the poet he had 

employed, yet he meanly gave him up to the 

fury of that very clergy whom he ſo much de- 

ſpiſed; for he ſuffered Buchanan to be impri- 

ſoned; and he. muſt have been burnt alive, had 

he not (the Muſes: holding, the cable, ſays 

Drummend) : eſcaped: 0 his, l, and Hed 

n "EET 

The only alleviation chat can be ought for James go- 

the conduct of James, at this time, is the bigo- — 

try of his queen, who was a Guiſe, and had an 

abſolute command over his affections. We may 

eaſily believe, that the: was entirely under the 

direction of her kinſmen, who were long the 

main champions of the papal religion in France; 

and that the omitted no opportunity of work» 

ing upon James's diſpoſition. She was backed | 

4 by | 
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n 555 by Beaton, who now, by the death of his uncle, 


was archbiſhop'of St. Andrews; and James, hav - 
ing a predilection for that family, was too much 
under his influence, in religious matters; nay, 


be may, at the time I no treat of, be con- 


ſidered as his firſt miniſter. The example of 


Henry, who was every day lighting the fires of 


perſecution againſt his proteſtant and 'popiſh 


ſubjects, rendered the queen and Beaton doubly 


aſſiduous in watching over the inclinations of > 
James. He had been ſo profuſe in his amours, 
and ſo, expenſive in his way of living, that 
Henry knew his Rated revenues, conſiderable 
as they were, could not ſupport him; and he, 
about this time, renewed his invitations for 
James to give him a meeting at Vork, under 


the moſt magnificent promiſes of making him a 


rich and an independent prince. Henry's va- 
nity did not a little co-operate with his de- 
figns, on this occaſion. He had formed a, plan 


of reformation, which James was to follow, 


and which indeed was copied from his ex- 
ample; and he had ſuch a conceit of his own 
adilities, both in politics and theology, that he 


did not queſtion to make an entire convert of 


James, in the perſonal interview he propoſed. 
His ſpecious promiſes certainly made a deep 


impreſſion upon James ; and, notwithſtanding 


the influence of his. queen and clergy, he, at 


| This time, agreed to give his uncle the meeting 


* a 8 he 
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he deſired; which was of the greater importance 
to Henry, on account of ſome intermediate 
events which happened on the continent. 
The emperor continued to be ſtill Henry's 
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Affairs of 
the eonti- 


irreconcileable enemy; but he was now ſo in- nent. 


timately connected with France, that, perceiv- 


ing he was under a neceſſity of travelling thro? 
the heart of that kingdom, to quell an inſur- 
rection of the Ghentois, he truſted his perſon, 
with an unlimited confidence, into the hands 
of his ancient enemy, Francis, who acquitted 
himſelf, at the ſame tinie, with the moſt ſacred 
regard to hoſpitality, Charles had previouſly 
pramiſed the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to 
Francis, of any of his ſons. Francis, in return, 
during one of the confidential interviews he 
had with his Imperial gueſt, diſcloſed to him 
Vall the king of England's ſecrets, which Charles 
took care ſhould come to Henry's ear; but 
Francis rejected all his propoſals for renewing 
their league againſt the houſe. of Auſtria, This 
cloſe connection between Francis and Charles 
had (as I have already hinted) rendered Henry 
the more earneſt to bring over James to his 


fide; and in January this year, he appointed 


Sir Ralph Sadler to be his embaſſador at the 
court of Scotland; and that able ſtateſman has 
left us an account of his negociation, which 
confirms all I have obſerved with regard to the 
real character of James. - x 

Vol. V. B b Beaton 


1 540. 
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Side. Beaton was, as to religious affairs, pretty 
3 much of the ſame caſt as his maſter, and At- 
tached himſelf to the court of Rome, chiefly 
becauſe it was the main prop of his on great- 

neſs. It is not then to be wondered at, if he 
pretended, on all occaſions, a violent affection 

for that religion; and being, tho' but an indif- 

ferent ſcholar, an able politician, he, with ſome 

prelates of the ſame character, drew up a plan 

of oppaſition to Henry's propoſals. Well know- 

ing that money was the great object of James, 

they drew up a bloody roll of no fewer than 

three hundred and fixty noblemen aid barons, 

who were infected with the new hereſy (as 

the proteſtant religion was called) the fines 

and forfeitures of whoſe eſtates would bring 

at leaſt an hundred thouſand crowns a year to 

the royal exchequer ; but they added, That 

if his majeſty was in want of ready money till 

thoſe forfeitures could come in, they were 

ready to advance him fifty thouſfand-crowns a 

year.” With regard to the interview propoſed 

by his uncle, they reminded him of all Henry's 

bloody practices; of his inveterate animoſity 

| againſt the pope and the emperor, who in- 

l tended to dethrone Henry, and advance James 
to his throne; and how probable it was that 
his uncle deſired the interview only that he 
might ſeize his perfon. They next endeavoured 
to inſpire James _ a horror of Henry's ſa- 


: drilegious 
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| crilegious. practices, and repreſented / that an 


alliance with. him muſt detach him from. all 


his continental connections, and leave him to 


the mercy of the Engliſh; and that he was 
under no neceflity of imitating his uncle, be- 
cauſe, if 'the fifty thouſand crowns they pro- 


poſed was not a ſum ſuflicient to ſupply his 


eXrgencies, he was welcome to command. the 
whale of their revenues, - 

It appears, from lord Herbert's excellent 
hiſtory, - as well as Sir Ralph Sadler's, nego- 
ciations, that James admitted the oppoſite 
party tp an audience, and gave them a cool 
hearing. They laid before him the great ad- 
vantages that might attend his meeting with 
his uncle (which I have already mentioned) 
and endeavoured to remove all his prepoſſeſ- 
ſions againſt the good faith of Henry, who 
had behaved with the moſt ſcrupulous honour 
on ſimilar occaſions; and had acted with the 
greateſt generality towards Scotland at the 
fatal defeat of Floddon, and during his ma- 
jeſty's awn minority. Thoſe debates ſeem .to 
have taken up a conſiderable time, and to have 
been in agitation when Sadler arrived in Scot- 


land. After ſome general compliments, and 


making a preſent to James of ſix fine horſes 
from Henry, he opened his private. inſtruc- 
tions, and accuſed Beaton, who was now a 
cardinal, of treaſonable practices, on the ſtrength 


of ſome letters which had been intercepted in 


Bb 2 the 
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A.D. 1546. the North of England. James peruſed the let · r 
POO... but told Sadler, that the ' cardinal had h 
by James, eddy communicated to him their contents, b 
and copies of the very ſame diſpatches. He ſi 
added, „That if either Beaton, or any of his t: 
_ clergy, ſhould miſbehave themſelves, he knew J 
how to reduce them to their duty, and render el 
_ them obedient ſubjects.“ Sadler then urged 
Wy; him to ſeize the revenues of all the abbeys in ſe 
huis dominions; but James, as he had been tu- in 
tored, refuſed to commit ſo facrilegious an of 
act. © What (continues he) need I take them ea 
into my hands, when I may have any thing I fa 
can require of them; for ſure I am there is no W. 
- abbey in Scotland, at this hour, but would pa 
8 chearfully give me whatever I want; and, if up 
there are abuſes in them, I will Ne them, gr 
for there be a great many good.” The embaſ- wa 
ſador, according to his inſtructions, repreſented by 
to James the vicious lives of thoſe monks, and qu 
their unprofitable inſtitution. «By God (re- per 
plied the king) they that be naught you ſhall for 
hear that I ſhall reform, and make them re- by 
ligious men, according to their profeſſions.” ing 
Sadler then told him the public rumour was, goc 
that the pope, the emperor, and the French Par 
king, had entered into engagements to invade up 
England; and that James, as their confederate, obſ 
was to do the ſame. James, with many aſſeve- bro 
rations, denied this charge; and Sadler con- pol 
Guaed: the conference by repreſenting, that if new 


prince 


I 
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prince Edward of England (who was yet in 
his cradle) ſhould die, Henry was impowered 


by his-parliament to call James to his ſucceſ- 
ſion; and inſiſted upon the interview at York 
taking place, and the little dependence that 
James ought to have either upon France or the 


emperor. 

It is uncertain what effect Sadler s repre- 
ſentation had upon James; but Drummond 
intimates, that he reſumed his former propoſal 


of meeting Henry at Newcaſtle inſtead of York, . 


each to be attended by no more than a thou- 
ſand men. This, however, is improbable, as 


we know that Henry was, at that time, pre- 
paring to march into Yorkſhire, depending 
upon his nephew's former promiſe; and made 


great preparations for his reception there, He 
was, however, diſappointed ; for James had, 


by this time, been entirely gained over by his: 
queen and his clergy, though he thought pro- 


per to diſſemble, becauſe he was unprepared 
for war. Commiſſioners were even appointed, 
by way of preparative for a good underſtand- 
ing between the two courts; but, as the ne- 


gociation was only intended to gain time, they 


parted without any effect, though ſeemingly 
upon good terms. It may be here proper to 
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obſerve, that James's queen had, by this time, 


brought him two princes, which may be ſup- 


poſed to have encreaſed her influence. The 


new 2 3 alarmed her party; 
and 
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| . 8. and the lord Maxwell, who was warden of 


the Weſt marches of Scotland (even while the 
commiſſioners of the twWo nations were treat- 
ing) ordered all the Scotch borderers to with- 
draw their effects from England. The com- 
miſſioners ſeparated, ſeemingly upon an ami- 


cable footing; and lord Maxwell immediately 


made an irruption into England, from whence 


he carried off a conſiderable booty. A body of 


Engliſh troops advancing towards the borders, 
James ordered Learmouth, who was his maſter 
of the houſſiold, to repair to the Engliſh court, 


to renew the negociations; but James was now 


no longer his own maſter, for, while Learmouth 


was in England, the Scotch borderers renewed 


their incurſions. Henry, by this time, had 
made great preparations for meeting James at 
York, at which place he actually arrived; but, 
inſtead of meeting his nephew, he received 
apologies and excuſes, which he very truly 
thought amounted to a downright refuſal; and, 
upon leaving York, he iſſued orders hin the 
commencement of hoſtilities, The whole of 


this management (which, though I have re- 


lated it from Engliſh authors, who are far 
more authentic and preciſe in their acqounts 


than thoſe of Scotland, is not contradicted by 


the latter) evidently ſhews the infatuation un- 
der which James acted. at this time, having 


to the clergy and his French favourites. 


1 heſe 


actually ſold both his honour and conſcience 
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the pope were ſtill powerful enough to place 
him upor the throne of England; and, in the 
mean time, they fupplied him with ſuch ſams, 


that the unhappy prince, tho' preſſed by no im- 


mediute neceſſity, abandoned himſelf implicitly 
to their guidance. Of all his ſubjects, Sir James 
Hamilton! was the moſt perſonally obnoxious 


2297 | 


James flat- 
tered by his- 
clergy. 


to him, on account of his having butchered 


the earbof Lenox; but he was the favourite 
of the eccleſiaſtics,” becauſe he was bloody, 
cruel, inhuman, and almoſt without any feel- 
ing that diſcovered him to be a man. James, 
in the fulneſs of his affection for the clergy, 


deſired them to chooſe a judge, in the nature | 


of an inquiſitor- general, to try, or rather to 
put to death, ſuch of his ſubjects as they ac- 
cuſed of hereſy. They pitched upon Sir James 
Hamilton for that infernal office ; and James 
acquieſced. This man's fury was anſwerable 
to their expectations; and he became, for ſome 
time, ſo great a favourite, that when James 
retired: with his queen to any of his+pleafant 
ſeats, he left him large ſums of money for re- 
pairing and carrying on his buildings. The 


fires of perſecution, as will be ſeen in the eccle-- 


ſiaſtical part of this hiſtory, were lighted up 
over all Scotland; and the jails were too nar- 


row to- contain the perſons who were accuſed 


of hereſy, and devoted to the flames. It hap= 


pened, 2 for the people of Scotland, 
| _ 


i 
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le had often, among his intimates, boaſted 


of the near relation in which the family of 
Hamilton ſtood to the crown; and had even 
thrown out ſome intimations of his intending 
to aſſaſſinate James. Among others to whom 
he had opened himſelf on this ſubject, was the 


ſheriff of Linlithgow, whoſe younger brother, 


Patric Hamilton, abbot: of Ferm, had been 
burnt for hereſy. This ſheriff's father (as well 


as Sir James) was a natural ſon of the houſe 
of Hamilton; but the ſheriff being more than 
ſuſpected of favouring the Reformed, Sir James, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the clergy, had de- 
voted him to the flames. Before he could be 
apprehended, he reſolved to fave himſelf by 
the deſtruction of his kinſman. He ſent his 
ſon to wait upon the king with his informa- 
tion; and the young man overtook James as 
he was entering his barge to paſs to Falkland. 
The earneſt manner in which he addreſſed him, 
and his informing him that he had matters of 
the deepeſt concern for his ſafety to diſcloſe, 
ſtartled James; but not chuſing to return to 
Edinburgh, he pulled a ſignet ring off his fin- 
ger, and giving it to Hamilton, ordered him 
to repair to the exchequer-office, and to reveal 
his diſcoveries to Kirkaldy, his treaſurer, Sir 
Thomas Erſkine, his ſecretary, and Sir James 


Learmouth, the maſter of his houſhold. The 


young 
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young man, who had previouſſy informed n 1805 
the king that Sir James Hamilton was the party 
he accuſed, found the three officers of ſtate at 
the exchequer- chamber, and to them he com- 
municated his diſcoveries. a 

He accuſed Sir James of an intention to kill Me James 
the king; of his entertaining many deſperate condemned 
and diſorderly perſons for that purpoſe; of _ 
his having appropriated to himſelf three thou- 
ſand crowns, given him by James for repairing 
the caſtle of Rothſay, in the Ile of Bute; and 
many other crimes. The three officers of ſtate 
knew, by the manner in which James had 
commiſſioned them, that he expected they 
would proceed againſt $ir James with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, In the courſe of the young man 
and his father's examination it was ſuggeſted, 
that Sir James carried on a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the earl of Angus and the exiled 
Douglafles ; and that he intended to aſſaſſinate 
the king in his bed-chamber. It is poſſible the 
deteſtation in which Sir James was held by the 
public, gave thoſe accuſations the greater cre - 
dit; and the three commiſſioners ſecured his 
perſon that very day. His confinement alarmed 
the clergy, who earneſtly interceded with James 
for his freedom, by repreſenting, that the 
charges againſt him had been trumped up by 
heretics, on account of his zeal for the true 
es religion; and endeavoured to palliate his of- 
he fences, by pleading the openneſs of his temper, 
1g Vol. V. Cc 8 _— 
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nu. and his unguarded manner of converſation. 


The commiſſioners, on the other hand, and 
their friends, many of whom were well-withers 
to the Reformation, knowing that they muſt be 
- irretrievably ruined, if Sir James ſhould eſcape, 
| threw themſelves at the king's feet, repreſent- 
ing the atrociouſneſs of his crimes, the clear- 
neſs of the evidence from his 'own neareſt 
relations, and the uncertain tenure on which 
the king held his life, if ſuch a delinquent was 
ſuffered to eſcape; eſpecially as the bringing 
him to juſtice wonld unalterably fx James in 
the affections of his people. James, devoted as 
he was to his clergy, felt all his former hatred 
of Hamilton revive; and believing, or ſeeming 
to believe, his guilt, left him to the mercy of a 
court and jury, who condemned him; and he 
accordingly loſt his head on a ſcaffold. 

After carefully conſidering the moſt authentic 
relations concerning James, at this period, I 
cannot help ſuſpecting that the diſtractions of 
his court, the diverſity of parties among his no- 
bility and people, and perhaps a tincture of re- 
morſe, for ſome time, affected his brain. He 
lived retired, with his queen; his palace ap- 
peared like the cloiſtered retreat of monks; his 
ſleeps were haunted by the moſt dreadful 
dreams, which he conſtrued into apparitions; 
and the mangled body of Sir James Hamilton 
was always preſent to his imagination, The 
loſs of his two * who died on the ſame day, 

no 
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no doubt, added to the gloom of his mind; 
and he ſaw his court abandoned by the greateſt, 
and beſt, part of his nobility. 
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The preparations which his uncle was mak- Hi preten- 


ing to revenge the inſults offered to himſelf 
and his ſubjects, at laſt rouſed James into ac- 


tion. The Engliſh fleet had made repriſals up- 


on his ſubjects; and had carried twenty of their 
trading veſſels into their ports. Henry threat- 
ened to revive the antiquated claim of the 
Engliſh ſuperiority over Scotland, and had 
given orders for a formidable invaſion of the 
Scotch borders, He complained that James 
had uſurped his title of Defender of the Faith, 
to which he had added the word Chriſtian, im- 
plying that Henry was an infidel ; but, as I 
have already obſerved, the kings of Scotland 
had, ſome time before, been complimented, by 
the papal See, with that title, James, on the 
other hand, threw his eyes towards Ireland, 
the north part of which was actually peopled 


ſions on Ire · 
land. 


with inhabitants who owned no ſovereign but 


the king of Scotland, and who offered to ſerve 
James againſt the Engliſh; ſome of their chiefs 
having actually repaired to Scotland, and done 
homage to James, Henry had, about this 
time, declared himſelf king of Ireland, of 
which he was before only ſtiled the lord; and 
James roundly aſſerted that he had a preferable 


claim to, at leaſt, one half of that iſland, which 
Cc 2 had 
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Henry 
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ſuperiority 


of Scotland. 
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had been peopled by the ſubjects of Scotland. 
Though the Scotch hiſtorians of this reign 
take very - little notice of this incident, yet 
James appears to haye been very tenacious of 
this title; and that there was a vaſt intercourfe 
carried on between the ſubjects of Scotland and 


the northern Iriſh, who unanimouſly acknow- 


ledged James for their natural ſovereign. To 


ſay the truth, this was the only ground of 


Yuarrel that king, with the leaſt ſhadow of 
Juſtice, could alledge againſt Henry, . 
His parliament being met, many public 
ſpirited acts were paſſed; and the ſubſtance of 
one which annexed a vaſt property to the 


crown, may be found in the notes “. It is 2 


% That whereas it is underſtood by the king's grace, and 
the three eſtates, that an augmentation ..of the patrimony 
of the crown is of the laſt conſequence to the weal of the 
realm ; it is therefore judged expedient, that our fovereign lord, 
following the laudable example of his progenitors, ſhould annex 
to his crown, for the honourable ſupport of his eſtate royal, both 
in peace and in war, the unannexed lands and lordſhips he is at 
preſent poſſeſſed of, to remain, for ever, as part of the royal do- 
main, not to be alienated by the king himſelf, without conſent of 
the three eſtates, and that too only for the moſt onerous cauſes; 
ſo that, if it ſhall happen that his preſent majeſty, or any of his 
ſucceſſors, ſhall diſpoſe of the ſame, it ſhall be of no avail; for any 
future king may lawfully reſume them, without proceſs of law, 
the poſſeſſors refunding whatever they have received, of profit, 
from them, with all the other reſtrictions of former gnnexations3 
and therefore his highneſs, with advice of his parliament, has an- 
nexed the following lands: all the iſles ſouth and north the two 
Kintyres, with the caſtles, the lands, and lordſhips, of Orkney, 
Schetland, with the appertaining iſles ; the lands and lordſhip of 
Douglas, with its caſtle, tower, and fortreſs, patronage of churches, 


&c. the lands and lordſhips of Crawfurd-Lindfay and Crawfurd- - 


John; 
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ſtrong proof of the aſcendency of the dergy i in A. p. 151 


that aſſembly, and that they and the commons, 


by far, outvoted the nobility, who remained 


highly diſguſted with the court, I can eaſily 
ſee the true reaſons, why the parliament did 
not oppoſe the madneſs of James at this time. 


Henry had incautiouſly, and indeed impru- 


dently, threatened to revive the ridiculous and 
unjuſt claims of his anceſtors ; a conduct which 
united not only the clergy, but. the common 
people of Scotland, againſt him. I am, how- 
ever, of opinion, from the public acts of his 
reign, that he never was in earneſt concerning 
that claim; and that the diſregard ſhewn him 
by his nephew, was the true ſource of all his 
reſentment againſt the Scots, which now roſe 
ſo high, that the deliberations of their parlia- 
ment plainly pointed towards a war with Eng- 


John; the lands and lordſhips of Bonkill, Preſton, Tantallon, 
with towers, fortreſſes, and donation of churches; the lands of 
Dunſire; the lands and lordſhip of Jedburg-foreft, Kerrymure, 


with their appurtenances ; the ſuperiority of the whole earldom - 


of Angus, with all the rents and poſſeſſions belonging to Archi- 
bald, ſome time earl of Angus, at the time of his forfeiture; the 


lands and lordſhip of Glamis, not holding of the church ; the * 


lands of Baky, Balmukiteis, Tannades, Drumglies, Langformiad, 

and Balhelwies, with the towers, fortreſſes, &c. the lands of Ra- 
cleugh, Whitcamp, Over and Nether Howcleugh ; the lands, 
lordſhip, and barony, of Avendale, with the tower, fortreſſes, pa- 
tronage of churches, the ſame as the late Sir James Hamilton of 
Finnart enjdyed before his forfeiture; the lands and lordſhip of 
Liddeſdale, with the caſtle of Hermitage, donation of churches, 
&c. the lands and, lordſhip of Bothwell, (the earl having been 


forfeited and baniſhed, on ſuſpicion of befriending the Douglaſſes 


ſome years before) with the tower, fortreſſes, &c. Black Acts. 
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ſome. years paſt, been diſuſed, were now renew- 
ed, and ſtrictly enforced ; and the reader, from 
the original words of the acts, will find, in the 


notes, a more ſatisfactory account of the mili- 


tary ſyſtem of the Scots in thoſe days, than he 
can from any modern relation *. Before the 


* «« And for this purpoſe it was enacted, at the ſame time, that 


weapon-ſhewings (rendezvouſes) ſhould be made in the months 


of June and October; but, becauſe they had been omitted for 
ſome years, the lieges mould be muſtered thrice the firſt year by 
the ſheriffs, bailies of regality, provoſt and bailies of boroughs, 
and other commiſſaries, whom the king pleaſed to appoint: At 
theſe muſters it was alſo ordained, that every nobleman, ſuch as 
earl, lord, knight, and baron, and every great landed man, hay- 
ing one hundred pounds of yearly rent, ſhould appear in white, 
light or heavy, as they ohoſe, with weapons correſpondent 
(effeirand) to his honour; while others, of lower degree, were 


ts have jake of plate, halkrik, or brigatanes, gorget or peſane, 


with fplents, panſe of mail, with gloves of plate or mail: the 
other unlanded gentlemen and yeomen being ordered to wear 
jakes of plate, halkriks, ſplents, ſellat, or ſteel bonnet, with 
peſane or gorget; the whole having ſwords. No other weapons 
were to be ſhewn at theſe rendezvouſes; but ſtrong ſpears and 


- Pikes ſix ells in length, Leith-axes, halberts, hand-bows, ar- 


rows, croſs-bows, culverins, and two-handed ſwords. But be- 
cauſe the firſt muſter was ſo near (the morning after Low- Sunday) 
and the lieges might not be fully provided with theſe, they 
were allowed to appear there with ſuch weapons as they could 
conveniently get before that day. 

«© They likewiſe ordained, that inhabitants of burghs who 
poſſeſſed one hundred pounds ſhould be armed in white armour ; 
all others, who could ſpend ten pounds yearly, having orders 
to appear at the muſters like gentlemen and yeomen. To pre” 
vent frauds upon theſe occaſions, it was ſtatuted, that every 
earl, lord, baron, laird, and others, ſhould give into the muſter- 
maſters the names and weapons of their attendant ſoldiers at 
every rendezvous, ſigned and ſealed, to be- conſidered by his 
anajeſty's commiſſaries, as all lords and bailies of regalities were 
to do the ſame within their juriſdidtions. But as both num- 


bers and arms are uſeleſs, where diſcipline does not obtain, they 
farther 
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aſſembly was diſſolved, the members renewed A. p. 15. 
the acts againſt leaſing-making, by which is 
meant the miſrepreſenting the king to his 
nobles, or the nobles to their king; and James, 
to diſmiſs them in good- humour, paſſed an act 
of free - grace for all crimes committed in his 
minority; the earl of Angus, and Sir George 
and Sir Archibald Douglas, being excepted. 

Henry, after cutting off the head of his wife, —— 
Catharine Howard, married and divorced the 
princeſs Anne of Cleves, and found himſelf 
either deſerted, or diſtruſted, by all the princes 
on the continent, proteſtant as well as Roman 
catholic. James and his clergy relied greatly 
on this public odium incurred by Henry; but 


the emperor, being now delivered from his dan- Ac 


ger, flatly difowned all the promiſes he had. * 


farther voted, that the ſheriff; ſteward, bailies, provoſt, alder - 
men, lords, and bailies of regality, ſhall, with the. king's com- 
miſſioners, after the muſters are complete, chuſe one captain or 
more for every pariſh, to exerciſe the companies of his diſtrict 
at leaſt twice a month, in May, June, and July, on what days 
they ſhall think moſt convenient ; and in every other month, if 
poſſible. The captains to be elected as often as the ſheriff, com- 
miſſaries, and counſellors, appointed by the king, ſhall think it 
expedient. | | 

And, laftly, becauſe great damage was always done to the 
country by the multitudes of horſemen, who came in times of 
war to the king's army, although all there fought on foot, it 
was prudently ordained, that no man ſhould have any other 
than a baggage-horſe, but ſhould march on foot from the firſt 
place appointed by his majeſty for the rendezyous of his army. 
Yet might. earls, lords, barons, great landed men, and others 
whom the king or his lieutenants ſhould appoint, ride wherever 


bus majeſty moved with his army.” Black Acts. 
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1 e made to Francis regarding the Milaneſe. This 
produced firſt à coldneſs, and then a breach, 
between thoſe two princes, and left Henry, 

; whoſe dominions they had threatened jointly to 
invade, at liberty to continue his preparations 
ayzinſt the Scots. The emperor, this year, made 
an unſucceſsful expedition againſt Algiers; but 
Henry offered him his friendſhip, which Charles 
would have accepted of, if the other would 


K HIS ORT 


have conſented to-eſtabliſh- the legitimacy of 
his daughter, the \princeſs- Mary. Being diſap- 
pointed in this attempt, Henry ſent Paget, one 
of his ableſt miniſters, to prevail on Francis 
to continue neuter in the war Which was ready 


to break out with Scotland, with an offer to 
legitimate the princeſs, and to give her in mar- 


riage to the duke of Orleans. Francis, who 
knew Henry's motive, rejected all his propoſals 
with ſome- diſdain ; and being aſſured of the 
friendſhip of James, he invaded the Imperial 
dominions in five different Places, but out 
much ſucceſs. 


Henry, finding that 8 bad tal employ- 


ment for his arms upon the continent, continu- 


ed his preparations againſt Scotland with re- 


doubled aſſiduity, and ordered his fleet, then 
the moſt formidable of any in the world, to 


make freſh deſcents upon Scotland. At the 


ſame time, he appointed a very conſiderahle ar- 


| my to rendezvous upon. the boxers, under the 
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command of Sir Robert Bowes, one of his 
wardens, the earl of Angus, and his two bro- 
thers, Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas. 
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The Scotch 
parliament 
meets. 


James was every day expecting ſupplies of 


money, arms, and other neceſſaries from Fran- 
cis; but theſe not arriving, he reaſſembled his 


cellent regulations were made for the internal 
government, peace, and ſecurity of the king - 
dom, and againſt the exportation of money 
inſtead of merchandize. Acts were paſſed for 
fortifying and embelliſhing the town of Edin- 
burgh, and for better ſupplying the ſubjects 


with wine, and all the other neceſſaries of life. 


The royal revenue was encreaſed by many ad- 
ditional eſtates; and the laſt hand was put to 


one of the. beſt plans for a+ national militia * 


An act paſſed, commanding every landed man to provide 
one hagbut (a ſpecies of ſmall artillery) for every hundred pound 
he had of new extent, with ammunition and bullet-moulds in 


proportion. Every one poſſeſſed of an hundred marks of land 
was to furniſh two culverins, and of fifty marks one of the ſame, 


with ammunition, moulds, &c. to be kept in order at their re- 
ſpectiye dwellings. It was farther enacted, that one or more 
gunners ſhould be provided for eack piece of artillery, and to 
teach others their management, all to be ready within eighteen 
months after the publication of this ſtatute, under pain of pay- 
ing to the king, double the price of each piece of ordnance he 
ſhould have bought, and is deficient in what was wanting, to be 
applied to the purchaſe, That time elapſed, at the. firſt half 


yearly muſter, each man was to appear with his quota of ord- 


nance; after which, they were not obliged to bring them, unleſs 
ſpecially commanded, The lords of regality, as well as thoſe of 


the royalty, and every churchman, to produce, upon that occa- 


lion, artillery proportionable to their temporalities; to be kept 
at the caſtle, abbey, or manſion of the biſhop, prelate, or church- 
man, and to be left to his ſucceſſor, far the defence of the realm. 
Wr., D d i No 


parliament on the fourteenth of March, Which 
gratified him in all his demands. Many ex- 
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that perhaps ever appeared. As yet, excepting 
in the diſappointment which Henry met with 
from his nephew in not meeting him at Vork, 
he had no grounds for commencing hoſtilities. 
But it is here proper to obſerve, that the 
queen- mother was then dead; and conſequent- 
ly, the connection between James and Henry 
was weakened. Whatever her private character 
might have been, ſhe was certainly a happy 1n- 
ſtrument of preventing bloodſhed between the 
two kingdoms. I know of no hiſtorian who 


pretends to account for that invincible aver- 


ſion, which ſhe carried to her grave, at her 
huſband the earl of Angus, excepting her jea- 
louſy. We are told, that ſhe intended to have 
ſpent the latter part of her life in England; 
but that ſhe was diſobliged with her brother, 
for the ſeverity with which he treated her 


daughter the lady Margaret Douglas. She was 


buried with royal honours at Perth. 
James, to all appearance, was at this time in 


a moſt deſirable ſituation. His domain, by for- 


feitures and otherwiſe, far exceeded that of 


Nor were the burghs exempted : but as it could not be deter- 
mined by parliament what each of them could ſend, their magi- 


ſtrates were commanded forthwith to meet and ſettle their quotas ; 


and fo general was the order, that not even life-rent ladies were 
exempted. 
But becauſe neither the artillery nor harneſs could be got in 


readineſs at the time ſpecified by the act, unleſs merchants im- 


ported them, it was ordained, that each merchantman, carrying 
one laſt of goods, ſhould bring home either two hagbuts or more, - 
with powder, ball, &c. or as much metal as would make them, 
with ammunition and harneſs in proportion, for the king s lieges. 
Black Acts. b 
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any of his predeceſſors. He could command 4. P. 25. 
the purſes of his clergy. He had large ſums There- 

of ready money in his exchequer ; his forts. — 
were well ſtored and fortified; and he was now 

daily receiving remittances of money, arms, 

and ammunition, from France. All this ſhew 

of happineſs was only in appearance; for the 
affections of his nobility, and the wiſer part of 

his ſubjects, were now alienated from him more 

than ever. His cardinal miniſter's inſolence and 
violence had contributed to this. Not con- 

tented with the vaſt revenues and dignities he 
poſſeſſed, he ſummoned ſome of the chief no- 

bility to attend him at St. Andrew's, to be wit- 

neſſes of his pompous victory over hereſy, in 

the cauſe of Sir John Borthwick, a gentleman 

of very conſiderable rank and abilities, and 
captain of thę royal guard. The aſſembly be- 

ing met, the cardinal appeared on a throne 
erected above the ſeats of the other nobility, 

who were the earls of Huntley, Arran, Mar- 

ſhal, and Montroſe, the lords Lindfay, Erſkine, 
Seaton, and a number of other great barons 

and landholders, who were ſtrongly ſuſpected 

of hereſy, and whom the cardinal hoped to 
intimidate, by making them the attendants of 

his triumph, I muſt refer the reader to the 
original record of this proceſs *, which other- 

It is printed in Fox's Martyrology, and in the Appendix to 


Keith's Hiſtory of the Affairs of the Church and State of Scot - 
land. i, 
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wiſe might be thought too abſurd to gain cre- 
dit. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that the arti- 
cles of accuſation againſt Borthwick were for- 
mally read, and he himſelf ſummoned into 
court, Upon his not appearing, he was ad- 
Judged to be guilty of hereſy ; his eſtate and 
effects were declared to be forfeited, his body 


was doomed to the flames, and he himſelf ac- 


tuaily burnt in effigy. 
The cardinal's proceedings proved to be. as 
impolitic as they were arbitrary. The illuſ- 


trious ſpectators conceived a horror at his un- 


chriſtian behaviour, and formed a reſolution 
among themſelves of reſcuing, if poſſible, their 
maſter from ſuch a tyrant. James had nomi- 
nated the earl of Huntley to command his 
army on the borders, conſiſting of ten thou- 
ſand men, and his heutenant-general was Sir 


Walter Lindſay of Torphichen, who had ſeen 


a great deal of foreign ſervice, and was eſteem- 
ed an excellent officer. Huntley acquitted him- 
ſelf admirably well in his commiſſion, and was 
ſo well ſerved by his ſpies, as to have certain 
intelligence, that the Engliſh intended to ſur- 


prize and burn Jedburgh and Kelſo. The Engliſh 


army under Sir Robert Bowes and the Doug- 
laſſes, with other northern Engliſhmen, con- 


tinued ſtill upon the borders; and one of the 


reſolutions the Scotch nobility and gentry had 
come to, was not to attack them on their 
own ground, nor to act offenſively, unleſs their 

5 enemies 
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enemies invaded Scotland. Huntley being in- 


formed that the Engliſh had advanced, on the 
twenty-fourth of Auguſt, to a place called Hal- 
danrig, and that they had deſtroyed great part 
of the Scotch and debateable lands, reſolved to 
engage them; and the Engliſh were aſtoniſhed 


when, at day-break, they ſaw the Scotch army 


drawn up in order of battle, Neither party 
could now retreat without fighting; and Tor- 
phichen, who led the van, conſiſting of two 
thouſand of the beſt troops of Scotland, 
charged the Engliſh ſo furiouſly, that Huntley 
gained a complete and an eaſy victory. Above 
two hundred of the Engliſh were killed, and 
fix hundred taken priſoners ; among whom 
were their general Sir Robert Bowes, Sir Wil- 
liam Mowbray, and about ſixty of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed northern barons ;. the earl of An- 
gus eſcaping by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. The 
loſs of the Scots was ſo inconſiderable that it 
is not mentioned. 

Learmouth was then reſiding in England on 
the part of James, who pretended ſtill to de- 
fire an accommodation; but previouſly inſiſted, 
that the Scotch ſhips which had been taken by 
the Engliſh fleet, ſhould be releaſed. Lear- 
mouth not ſucceeding in this requeſt, declared, 
on the part of James, that neither Bowes nor 
any of the Engliſh priſoners could be admitted 
to ranſom till it was complied with. Henry, in 
2 paſſion, replied, that he was ſtill maſter of the 
rod 
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A.D. 1548. rod (meaning the duke of Norfolk) that had 


already chaſtized Scotland; and gave orders 
for aſſembling a numerous army under that no- 
bleman. The French king having now gained 
ſome reſpite at home, had ſent over Morvilliers 
as his embaſſador, with moſt magnificent pro- 
miſes of aſſiſtance to James, which was daily 
expected; and this had determined him to 


make a freſh eſſay for gaining time. Lindſay 


has recounted a very ſingular incident, which 
proves, that Henry had {till the remains of af- 
fection for his nephew. He ſays, that James 


charged Learmouth with(a letter, which he 


was to deliver to Henry, with the expreſs con- 
dition, that none but himſelf ſhould ſee it. 
Learmouth being next day called to receive 
his anſwer at the council-board, ſaw the letter 
lying- open upon the table, and took an op- 
portunity of hinting to Henry, that, he had 
broken his promiſe. Henry denied that he had, 
becauſe his faithful counſellors were part of 
himſelf ; and defired him to adviſe his maſter 
to keep nothing hid from his nobility, and to 
diſcharge all ſecret council, eſpecially prieſts 
and flatterers. The reader will find Henry's 
words, which are extremely remarkable, in the 
note &. I have been the more explicit on this 
*The king of England hearing this man's complaint and 
enarration, perceived him to be wiſe and true in his maſter's 
commiſſion, and fo fervent in that cauſe, anſwered him in this 


manner, ſaying, My heart, Sir James, I had rather give 3 
twenty-thouſand pounds ſterling, ere I failed to my ſiſter's 7 
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incident, as it ſeems to confirm what I ſhall 4D. . 
have occaſion -afterwards to mention, that 
Henry, at this time, entertained a private cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the Scotch nobility, 
and that he approved of their reſolutions. 

In the mean while, the duke of Norfolk gn 
having raiſed a great army, had orders to with an | 
march northwards, and to diſperſe a manifeſto, 38 
complaining of James for having diſappointed 
him of the interview at York; and reviving 
the ridiculous claim of his own and his an- 
ceſtors ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scot- 
land. It is plain, from the Words of this ma- 
nifeſto, which is publiſhed in Hollinſhed, that 
Henry was ſtill placable towards James; and 
that he would eaſily have dropt that claim, if 


the king of Scotland, your maſter, or break any promiſe to him, 
as you allege z And as for your writing that you ſee yonder open 
upon the board, no man hath ſeen it but my own body, and I 


a 
; the head; and they are in me, and I in them, in all concluſions 
. and counſels Helden or given in England by me, ſince I was king 
thereof; and be you ſure that they dare not any of them. ſhow 
0 any point or jot of my ſecret to any other, for all the gold in 
8 England. And you may aſſure my ſiſter's ſon, the king of Scot- 
land, if he ufe himſelf, or the commonwealth of His realm, other- 
5 wiſe, in any ſecret manner, without the advice of his lords and 
e great men and counſellors, as I do, and make them his own 
; bedy, and he to be their head, or elſe he ſhall have an ill-guided 
IS realm, and tyre himſelf and them both, and misfair the govern- 
ment and guidement of his country and commonweal thereof ; 
ad and, at the laſt, his own ſelf miſknow him, and his enemies 
r's ſhall overcome him, when he has moſt ado: Therefore I would 
ais counſel him to diſcharge all privy counſel, and eſpecially prieſts 
5 and flatterers who hindered him to ſpeak with me, which he 
* ſhall them as evil counſellors at the length.” Lindſay. | 
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A.P.1542+ his nephew would have made any perſonal ad- 


vances towards a reconciliation. - | 

The condition of James was now more de- 
plorable than ever. The few faithful counſel- 
lors he had about him, ſuch as Kirkaldy of 
Grange, who was then lord-treaſurer, plainly 
intimated, that he could have no dependence 
upon his nobles, as he was devoted to the 
clergy ; and James, ſometimes in a fit of diſ- 
traction, would draw his dagger upon the car- 
dinal, and other eccleſiaſtics, when. they came 
to him with freſh propoſitions of murder and 
proſcriptions, and drive them out of his pre- 
fence. But he had no conſtancy of mind and 
he certainly put into his pocket a ſecond bloody 
ſcroll, that had been brought him by his prieſts, 
beginning with the earl of Arran, the firſt ſub- 
ject of the kingdom. In one of his cooler mo- 


ments, he appointed the lord Erſkin& and ſome 
others of his nobility, to make a freſh tenta- 


tive for gaining time; and Henry even conde- 
ſcended to order the duke of Norfolk, (who 


was then advanced as far as York) the lord 
privy ſeal, the biſhop of Durham, and others, 


to treat with him. The conferences were ſhort 
and unſucceſsful. The duke bitterly com- 
plained, that the Scots ſought only to amuſe 
him, till the ſeaſon for action was over. In 
ſhort, he conſidered both them and Learmouth, 
who was orgered to attend him, as ſo many 


ſpies, and treated them accordingly, It was 
Kh the 


0 


s . 
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the twenty-firſt of October, before he entered 
the eaſt borders of Scotland. He was attended 
by the earl of Southampton, (an able officer, 


who died on the march) the earls of Shrewſ- 
bury, Derby, Cumberland, Surry, Hertford, 


Angus, Rutland, with other great landhold- 
ers on the borders, Sir Anthony Brown, 'maſ- 


ter of the horſe, and Sir John Gage, comp- 


troller of the houſhold to Henry. According 
to the Scotch hiſtorians, his army conſiſted of 
forty thouſand men ; but I am of opinion, that 
this namber-wagytoo great to find ſubſiſtence in 


have truly fixed it at twenty thouſand, 

Jams affected to complain of this invaſion, 
as being unprovoked; but he loſt no time in 
preparing to repel the danger. The ſituation of 
his nobility were preſſed by a foreign inva- 
ſion on the ggg fand, and domeſtic tyrants on 
the other, MMced them to hold frequent con- 
ſultations; and, in one of them, they reſolved 
to renew the ſcene that had been ated at Law- 


2⁰ 
4. P. 154, 


which takes 
place. 


Scotlaß at ſuci A ſeaſon; and that the Engliſm 


Oppoſed 
and deſeated 
by James. 


der Bridge, under James the third, by hang- 


ing all his grandſon's evil counſellors. The 
Scotch hiſtorians ſay, that this reſolution was 
not executed, becauſe the nobility could not 
agree about the victims that were to be ſacri- 
hiced; and that the king, who was then en- 
camped with his army at Fallamoor, having 
intelligence of their conſultation, removed haſ- 
tily to Edinburgh from whence he ſent orders 

Vol. V. E e for 


* 
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4. D. 154. for his army to advance, and give battle to the 


duke of Norfolk; who appears, as yet, not to 8. 
have entered the Scotch borders. The anfwer . 
of the nobility was, that they were determined the 


not to attack the duke upon Engliſh ground; Fs 
but that if he, invaded Scotland, they knew 
their duty. The earl of Huntley, who com- 
manded the van of the Scotch army, conſiſt- Jif 
ing of ten thouſand men, was of the ſame 


opinion; but no ſooner did that duke paſs the ny 
Tweed, than he harraſſed the Engliſh army, cut bor 
off their foraging parties, and, diſtreſſed them Fr 

in ſuch a manner, that Notfolk agreed once 5 
more to a conference for peace; which Was ma- 85 


naged, on the part of the Scots, by the biſhop beo 
of Orkney, and Sir James Learmouth; but no- 81 
thing was concluded. The Engliſh general, 
finding it now impoſlible, on many accounts, This 
to proſecute his invaſion, repalled the Tweed, 
and was harraſſed in his march the earl of 
Huntley, who deſiſted from the purſuit the WW 
moment his enemies gained Engliſh ground, 


cairn 

His wifa= Such, from the beſt information I can gather, Erle; 
= were the circumſtances attending this invaſion; he. 
and I cannot help thinking, that they do great = 


honour to the firmneſs and patriotiſm of the of th 
earl of Huntley, and the Scotch nobility in 
general. They knew the vaſt advantages that beat. 
muſt ariſe to their country by a good under- 
ſtanding being reſtored between James and his WWF. he 


uncle; but they _—_— repelled the — Was f. 
W 
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which chiefly proceeded from miſunderſtand; 
ings and perſonal animoſities. James, whoſe 


army at this time amounted to above thirty 


thouſand men, continued ' ſtill at Edinburgh, 
from whence he ſent frequent meſſages to or- 
der his nobility and generals to follow the 
duke of Norfolk into England ; but they were 
diſregarded, James, immured as he was by 
prieſts and worthleſs favourites, was flattered, 
that now he had it in his power to be revenged 
for all the indignities that had been offered by 
England to Scotland. In this he was encou- 
raged by the French embaſſador, and the high 
opinion he had of his own troops. About the 
beginning of November, he came to a reſolu- 
tion of reaſſembling his army, which was diſ- 
banded upon the duke of Norfolk's retreat. 
This project appeared ſo feaſible and ſo promi- 
ſing, that ſeveral of the nobility are ſaid to 
have fallen in with it, particularly the lord 
Maxwell, the earls of Arran, Caſſils, and Glen- 
cairn, with the lords Fleming, Somerville, and 
Erſkine; others repreſented, but in vain, that 
the arms of Scotland had already gained ſuf- 
ficient honour by obliging the powerful army 
of the Engliſh, with their moſt experienced 
general at their head, to make a ſhameful re- 
treat before a handful; that the force of Scot- 
land was inferior to that of England; and that 
an honourable peace was ſtill practicable. It 
Was ſaid, in reply to thoſe conſiderations, that 

Ee 2 the 


Tf 
A. D. 1542, 2 


21 HE AIST OAR N 
; A.D. 1542, the ſtate of the quarrel was now greatly al: 
tered; that Henry had im his manifeſto, de- 
cared his intention to enflave their country; 
that he treated the nobility as his vaſſals; that 
the duke of Norfolk had been guilty of burn- 
ing the dwellings of the defenceleſs inhabit- 
ants, by laying above twenty villages and 
towns in aſhes; and that no Scotchman, who 
was not corrupted by Henry's gold, would op- 
poſe the King's will. The laſt, perhaps, was 
the chief argument that prevailed on the lord 
Maxwell, a nobleman of great honour and 
courage, to agree to carry the war into Eng- 
land by Solway, provided he was at the head 
of ten thouſand men. It was at laſt agreed, 
that the earl of Arran and the cardinal ſhould 
openly raiſe men, as if they intended to enter 
the eaſt marches, where they were to. make 
only a feint, while the lord Maxwell was to 
make the real attempt upon the weſt. Private 
letters were every where circulated to raiſe the 
men who were to ſerve under the lord Max- 
well; among whom were the earls of Caſſils 
and Glencairn, the lords Fleming, Somerville, 
Erſkine, and many other perſons of great con- 
fideration. James, who never was fuſpected 
for want of courage, more than probably would 


: 34 have put himſelf at the head of this expedi- 
tion, had he not been diſſuaded from it by bis 
IP prieſts and minions, who reminded him of the 


conſultations at Paar, and the other tres: 
ſonable 
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fonable practices of the nobility. They added, 4. 5. 3 


that moſt of them being corrupted by the Eng- 


lh gold, he could not be too much on his 


guard. He was at laſt perſuaded to repair to 
the. caſtle of Lochmaben or Carlaverock, and 


there to wait the iffue of the inroad. 
med gal 


It was probably at this place, that Ja 


was prevailed on to come to the fatal reſolu- th 
tion of appointing one Oliver Sinclair, a ſon 
of the houſe of Roflin, and a favourite mi- 


nion at court, to command the army in chief, 
and his commiſſion was made-out accordingly. 
On the twenty-third of November, the Scots 


began their march at midnight; and having 


paſſed the Eſk, all the adjacent villages were 
feen in flames by the break of day. Sir Thomas 
Wharton, the Engliſh warden of thoſe march - 


es, the baſtard Dacres, and Muſgrave, haſtily 


raiſed a few troops, the whole not exceeding 


five hundred men, and drew them up upon an 


advantageous ground; when Sinclair ordering 
the royal banner to be diſplayed, and being 


mounted on the ſhoulders of two tall men, 


produced and read his commiſſion. It is im- 
poflible to imagine the conſternation into which 


the Scots were thrown upon this occaſion ; and 


their leaders ſetting the example, the whole 
army declared, (according to the Scotch au- 
thors) that they would rather ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners to the Engliſh, than ſubmit to 


be commanded by ſuch a general, In an in- 
ſtant, 


1 
Py * . 1 
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A. B. 542. ſtant, all order in the Scotch army was broken 


down; horſe and foot, ſoldiers and ſcullions, 
noblemen and peaſants, . were intermingled. 
It was eaſy for the Engliſh general to perceive 


this confuſion, and perhaps to gueſs at its 


cauſe. A hundred of his light horſe happen- 


| ing to advance, they met no reſiſtance: the 


nobles were the firſt who ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners ; and the reſt of the Engliſh 
advancing, they obtained a bloodleſs victory; 


for even the women and the boys made priſoners 


of Scotch ſoldiers, and few or none were 
killed. The lord Herbert relates the circum- 
ſtances of this ſhameful affair with ſome im- 
material differences; but agrees with the Scotch 
authorities upon the whole. He mentions, how- 
ever, no more than eight hundred common 
ſoldiers having been made priſoners ; ; which, 
if true, proves, that the bulk of the Scotch 
army made their retreat. . The chief of the 
priſoners were the earls. of Caſſils and Glen- 
cairn, the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, 
Oliphant, and Gray, with above two hundred 

gentlemen beſides. Before I leave this diſ- 
agreeable ſubject, I am to obſerve, that the 
ſpot where the ſurrender was made, was upon 
debateable ground, which had been long com- 
mon to both nations; ſo that the Scots could 


not be ſaid to have entered England. The 


truth is, all the accounts we have of this af- 
fair, from the authors of both nations, are 
like 


o Ss OTDAN p. 
like the cauſes which effe&ed the event, con- 
fuſed, inconſiſtent, and contradictory. The 


Scotch army retreated indeed; but their march 
was ſo much incommoded by the influx of the 


tide, that the eight hundred who were taken 
priſoners, when they ſurrendered, were ac- 
tually in danger of periſhing in the marſhes. 
With regard to the noblemen and gentlemen 
of note who were: made captives, their pro- 
portion ſo greatly exceeds that of the common 
ſoldiers, that I am inclined to think, their ſur- 


render was voluntary; and that it had been 


preconcerted between them and the Engliſh 
wardens. Upon the whole, the greateſt loſs 
James ſuſtained on this. occaſion, ſetting aſide 
the reputation of his arms, conſiſted in his 
train of artillery, which was compoſed. of four- 
teen Prom, of cannon, and could not be car- 
ried off. | 4 91 | 
He was then at -Carlayerock, We 18 * 
twelve miles diſtant from the place of action, 
depreſt in his ſpirits, and anxious about the 
event of the expedition, which is to: this day 
called the Road of Solway-Moſs. When the 
news came to his ears, and that the earl of 
Arran and the cardinal were returned to Edin- 
burgh, he was ſeized with an additional de- 
jection of mind, which brought him to his 
grave. In ſuch a ſituation, every peccant cir- 
cumſtance of his former life wounded his con- 
ſcience; and he, at laſt, ſunk into a ſullen me- 
lancholy, 


15 
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His death, 
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An 42 lanchaly, which admitted of but little com- 


pany, and no conſolation. From Carlaverock 
he removed to Falkland; and was ſometimes 
heard to expreſs himſelf, as if he thought that 
the whole body of quis nobility were in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his perſon and dignity. The 
preſence of the few attendants who were ad- 
mitted into his chamber, and who were the 
wicked inſtruments of his miſconduct, feemed 
to aggravate his ſufferings ; and he either could 
not or would not take any fuſtenance. His 
death being now inevitable, Beaton approached 
his bed · ſide with a paper; to Which he is faid 
to have directed the king's hand, pretending, 
that it was his laſt will. On the eighth of De- 
cember, while James was in this deplorable 
ſtate, a meſſenger came from Linlithgow, with 
an account that his queen was brought to bed; 
and the laſt words he was diſtinctly heard to 
ſay, were, 4 It will end as it began: the crown 
came by a woman, and it will go with one; 
many miſeries approach this poor kingdom; 
king Henry will either "maſter it by arms, or 
win it by marriage.“ He then turned his face 
to the wall, and in broken ejaculations pro- 
nounced the word Solway-Moſs, and ſome faint 
expreſſions alluding to the diſgrace he ſuffered. 
In this ſtate he languiſhed for ſome days, for it 
is certain he did not ſurvive the chirteentn *, 


2 The learned annotator on 3 Hit. Fol. Edi. Edinb, 
75 5» P- +59, has enumerated the principal authors that _— 
ſcen 
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Such was: the fate of James the fifth, aged A. b. 1 


thiety. years and eight months. He was a 
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and cha- 


prince formed by nature to be the ornament. rr. 


of a throne, and a hleſſing to his people; but 
education rendered him a diſgrace to the one, 
and 2 ſcoyrge ro the other. Like Moſt. of his 


predecefiprs, he was born with. a vigarous, 


graceful perſon; which, in the early part of 
his reign, was improved by all the manly ex- 
erciſes then in uſe. I have already mentioned, 
from an author who lived in his time, but was 


far from beingrfavourable to his memory, the 


incredible fatigues he underwent ; and the un- 
daunted ſpirit, he: exerted in reducing outlaws, 
and; reſtoring the. internal, peace of his, king- 
dom. ＋ bopgh frugal, of his money, and rapa- 
cious in acquiring At, his ſtile of living. was 
magnificent, and his taſte elegant. I have al- 


Buchanan, 


ready mentioned his palaces ; but perhaps the 


lamentable diſorders of the reigns that 1 imme- 
diately ſucceeded his, have deſtroyed the chief 
monuments. of his. genius in architecture, and 
hortulane improvements. 1 His turn for natu- 


ſcend on the day of the king's death: Some placing it on the 


tenth; others on the thirteenth, fourteenth, and twentieth days 
of December. But the moſt prpbable of all is, that he died the 
thirteenth ; becauſe this is ſupported. by a letter written hy the 
earl of i governor of the kingdom, to the pope... Vide 
Epiſt. Regum. Scot. Vol. II. And there is in t e Advocate's 


Library, a copy of the confirmation of former 1 betwixt 


the kings of France and Scotland; which is dated the fifteenth 
of December, in,the ſecond year of the reign of queen Mary 
by which we are affured, that the king yas dead before or on 


the fifteenth. of December the preceding year. Keith, 
Vol. V. F f + + 


— 
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A.D. 1542. ral philoſophy, is ſeen in the aſſiduity i in Work- 


ing the gold mines of his kingdom; which, 
almoſt ever ſince, have been totally Joſt to the 
public, Some of his gold medals — coins, 
with regard to the beauty of deſig. drawing, 
and execution, are equal to choſe f Greece 


and Rome; and each of them has hs lame 


ſtriking likeneſs of his face. 
James had a number of miſtreſſes; RY three 


of them, Weir, Sandilands, and Oliphant, are 
mentioned in the anecdotes and ballads of his 
reign. He was the author of a humorous com- 
poſition in poetry, which goes by the name of 
the Gaberlunzie Man; and if the adventure 
was true, it proves James not to have been 
very delicate in his amours, or in the means of 
purſying them, A ſtrong evidence of his ar- 


bitrary power may be produced, from his 


turning even his vices into profit ; "For, as 1 
haye already hinted, on pretence of providing 
for his natural children, while they were in 
their cradles, he engroſſed, and detained in his 
own hands, an immenſe eccleſiaſtical revenue. 
It may be here proper to inform the reader, 
that during his and his father's reigns, the ex- 
portation of corn and fiſh from Scotland, 
brought in ſuch ſums, that the value of a 
Scotch ſhilling, or à pound, was a third of the 


ſame denomination in England. I mention 


this, to confirm what I have ſaid above, con- 
eerning the ee of trade in Scotland; 
_ 


O FSC OTPDAN P. = 
and its miſerable decreaſe between the acceſſion 4. p. 154% — | 
of James the ſixth to the crown of England, 
and the incorporated union of the two king- 
doms, in 106; when the value of Scotch 
money. was but one twelfth of the ſame _m_ | 
mination in England. 

The diſregard which James ſhewed to his. 
nobility in general; his abandoning himſelf to 
the bloody diſpoſitions of an ignorant clergy ; 

the unmanly, unjuſt, and inhuman executions 
which he ſuffered to take place, even in civil 
affairs; with the whole ſyſtem 'of his behavi- 
our towards his uncle, are indelible ſtains in 
his character and conduct; and they are ag- 
gravated, by his acting through the whole, ra- 
ther from arbitrary and ſordid principles, than 
from any conviction of reaſon or conſcience; 
which ſometimes even mitigate, if they can- 
not juſtiſy, the blame of miſtaken actions. 
One motive, not taken notice of by hiſtorians, 
may be aſſigned for his miſtakes, with regard 
to his uncle; for it is certain, that the pope, 
the emperor, and (towards the latter end of 
his reign) the French king, took great pains to 
convince him, that it was in their power to 

. dethrone Henry, and to advance him to the 

crown of England. 


4 It has been inſinuated, that he was « poiſangd 
n by the clergy ; but, as Drummond juſtly ob- 


ſerves, this is unlikely; becauſe his life was 
their only ſafe- guard. The manner and cir- 
7 "AF CV cumſtances 


— 
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A. P. 1543. cumſtances of his death, however, in the flower 
of his age, and poſſeſſed of a vigorous conſti - 
tution, (for james, though incontinent, was 
temperate) gives ſome fuſpicion of an unfair 
death. His loſs at Solway-Mofs' was inconſi- 

derable, and might have been eaſily retrieved. 
The indignation he might conceive againſt his 
nobles, ought to have affected a prince of his 
ſpirit with reſentment, rather than deſpon- 
dency; eſpecially as he had the means of re- 
venge in his hands, by the excellent condition 
in which his treaſury, his arſenals, and fortifi- 
cations were. I am therefore inclined to think, 
that ſome of his ignorant clergy or favourites, in 
conſequence of the pernicious prepoſſeſſions 
and practices of the times, might adminiſter 
certain philtres or potions, in order to con- 
| ciliate his affections, which might gradually 
3 operate both upon his brain and health. His 
ſeverity, or rather cruelty, towards thoſe who 
offended him, eſpecially his nobles, and his 
_ thirſt of revenge, was ſuch as raiſed an univer- 
fal belief, that if he had ſucceeded in his laſt | 
attempt upon England, he would have put to 
death the chief nobility who were concerned 
in the conſultations at Fallamoor. The lord 
Maxwell, who knew and had ftudied his cha- 
rater, was ſo much convinced of this, and 
of his vindictive diſpoſition, that inftead of 
eſcaping, as he might have done, from the en- 
counter at 2 he declared, he would 
| 17 father 
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rather be Henrys prifoner at London, than be 4. b. 25 


ſhamefully hanged at the croſs of Edinburgh. 
Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh miniſter at the 
court of James, makes a kind of an apology, in 
one of his letters, for James chiefly employ- 
ing churchmen in affairs of ſtate. To be 


plain with you, (fays he to his correſpondent) 
I ſee none among them (i. e. the Scotch no- 


bility) that hath any ſuch agility of wit, gra- 
vity, learning, or experience, to take in hand 
the direction of things. So that the king, as 
far as I can perceive, is of force driven to uſe 
the biſhops and his clergy, as his only mi- 
niſters, for the direction of his realm. They 
be the men of wit and policy that I ſee here.” 
We are not entirely to depend upon Sadler's 
opinion in this paſſage. He reſided at the 
Scotch court at a time when all the nobility 
were eftranged from it; ſo that he could know 
their characters but very lightly ; and he more 
than probably formed his idea of them upon the 
information of their enemies. Some of them, as 
appears from their conduct in the next reign, were 
certainly men of capacity, virtue, and courage. 
The memory of James was celebrated by 
Arioſto, the greateſt genius in poetry that 
Italy has produced ſince the Auguſtan age, 


under the name of Zerbino. Ronſard, the 


celebrated French poet, who came to Scot- 
land with his queen, and reſided there for 
Tome years, has given us a very advantageous 


idea 


＋ H E A1 o 


Ee” of his perſon, in ſome more than' tolerable 
French lines. Several Italian poets have re- 
corded his memory in excellent Latin verſes. 
His corpfe was carried with great funeral pomp 
from Falkland to the abbey of Holyrood-houſe, 
attended by the earls of Arran, Argyle, Rothes, 
Marſhal, and other noblemen, and depoſited 
in a vault With We * th his * Mag- 
dalen. oiorp 7 755 ST . MINA 
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Tas anfortanate ear hat reign I now 
'L attempt to deſcribe, was the only ſur- 
viving child of James the fifth ; and ſo recluſe 
was that. prince's court, that hiſtorians are not 
preciſely certain as to the day of her birth, 
which I am inclined to fix to the ſeventh day 
of December. As nothing perſonal now occurs 
with regard to her, it 1s proper here to give 
ſame account of the ſtate of the kingdom, at 
the time of her father's death. 

Henry the eighth had, of late, adopted the 
ſyſtem of dividing the Scotch nobility among 
themſelves ; and he conſidered ſuch of them as 
fell under the diſpleaſure of James, for their 
firmneſs in refuſing to enter England, as ber 
ing peculiarly entitled to his fayour and pro- 


tection. 


— 
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tection. He had ordered the noblemen and 
gentlemen who had given him his bloodleſs 
victory at Solway-Maſs, eo be brought up to 
London by Sir Henry Savill, and Sir Thomas 
Wentworth; and after they had repoſed them: 
ſelves for ſome days in the Tower, he fur- 


niſhed- them with cloaths out of his own'ward- - 


robe. They next were brought, for form ſake, 
before the En gliſh council board, where Aud- 
ley, the chancellor, after vindieating the con- 
duct of his maſter, and blaming that of James, 


informed them, that they were releaſed from 


the Tower; and that from thenceforth, the 
houſes of the chief nobility in England were 
to be their priſons. The earl of Caſſils was ac- 
cordingly committed to the cuſtody of the arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Glencairn 
to that of the duke of Norfolk, and the lord 
Maxwell with others were lodged in the hou- 
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Scotch pri- 
ſoners 
treated well 


in Eogland, 


4 
? 3 Vis £ 
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ſes of the moſt . illuſtrious” Latin perten 


and officers of ſtate. 

In Scotland, cardinal Bebioditook the lead 
in the government, with a moſt impolitic 
haughtineſs, Without regard to the queen- 
dowager, -or the earl of Arran, who was the 
firſt prince of the blood, he claimed the re- 
gency under the pretended will of the late 
king. It does not appear, that any reſpect was 
paid by the Scotch nobility to this will; nor 
do I perceive that Beaton, bold and aſſuming 
as he was, ventured to inſiſt upon its reality ; 

for 


of Beaten, 


1543- 


THE HIS TOR 


AD. 5 for though the ordered. it to be proclaimed at 


Edinburgh, the earl. of Arran, i in right of his 
; blood, was recognized by the nobility, n the 
twenty -ſeconde of December, as A of 
the kingdom, and tutor to the queen. 

. That nobleman. was; ill-itted for ſuch a poſt, 
and at ſuch a juncture. If he was notprious 
for no ſtriking yices or natural failings, he had 
never diſtinguiſned himſelf as a patriot; 10 
that he was conſidered rather as being free 
from ambition or immorality, than as poſſeſſed 
of virtue and conſtancy. He had, notwith- 
ſtanding ſufficient diſcernment to know- the 
importance of his own ſtation; the ſtrength 
and danger of the oppoſition he was to en- 
counter, and the ordinary diſcharge of his 
duty; though without frmnels to combat the 
one, and without activity to fulſil the other. 
But the ſituation en at this u. Was 

peculiatly: unhapyy ?: 

Ihe doctrines of * . 1 ſha- 
ken many of the nobility in the profeſſion and 
belief of the old religion, without fixing them 
in the new; and, conſequently, they were in- 
different as to every mode of , worſhip ; but 
withed well to the Reformation, that they 
might ſhare in the plunder of the church. 
ne people, in general, were ſo much diſguſted 
with the old religion, and ſo fired with indig- 
nation at the vices, ignorance, and ſuperſti- 


tion of the 3 that without regard to de- 
cency, 


\ 
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cency, reaſon, or juſtice, they were determined A.D. 1563. 
to exterminate popery in every ſhape, A few 
of the wiſeſt and beſt patriots, without attach- 
ing themſelves to the old religion, were for 
retaining it, till a ſober, regular reformation 
could be effected. Some of the great nobility, 
on the other hand, were for retaining popery 
with all its abſurdities; for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe it was the religion of their anceſ- 
tors. Beaton put himſelf at the head of the 
latter, becauſe they were the moſt compatted 
and conſiſtent with themſelves, as well as moſt- 
favourable to his views and ambition. The 
circumſtances of a minority fell out oppor- 
tunely for the deſigns of the firſt and ſecond. 
claſſes of thoſe I have deſcribed; and Beaton's 
_ abilities as a ſtateſman, however they have been 
extolled by ſome authors, were far from being. 
conſpicuous at this criſis, when deprived of a 
king entirely devoted to his will. He was ig- 
norant, to contempt, as to the duties of his 
profeſſion, which his avowed profligacy of life 
diſgraced. His all-graſping diſpoſition, which 
appeared by his proclaiming the will of the 
late king, had rendered him obnoxious to the 
laity of every denomination. Thus, his chief 
dependence was upon the party of the queen-, 
dowager, and ſupport from France, . together 
with the indolence and inactivity of the earl. 
of Arran. The latter, however, ſtimulated by 
his friends, got ſo far the better of his natural 

Vol. V. G g diſpoſition, 
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A. b. 2543. diſpoſition, that when the pretended will of 


Henry pro- 


poſes to 


marry his 
. ſon with 
the queen. 


the king was ſet aſide, and himſelf proclaimed 


regent, he ſeized upon the Exchequer, the 
royal forts and palaces, and ſeem diſpoſed to 


act with vigour in the exerciſe of government. 
The reader, however, muſt have but an imper- 
fe& idea, as to the ſprings of the events I am 
to open, without attending to what paſſed in 
England, where ſome of the greateſt of the 
Scotch nobility continued ſtill priſoners. 

It is not too bold a conjecture to repeat, that 
as the bloody unforgiving diſpoſition of the 
late king, gave riſe to his diſgrace at Solway- 


_ Moſs; Henry was perfectly well convinced, 


that he would find it an eaſy matter to bring 


them into his views. Though his life had ne- 


ver been diſtinguiſhed by any mild or placable 
meaſures, yet he ated, on this occaſion, as an 
artful, conſummate, politician. He affected to 
conſider the Scotch nobility, his priſoners, as 
ſo many victims to the juſtice of his own 
cauſe; and their conſtant oppoſition to an un- 
provoked invaſion of England, undoubtedly 
gave them merit in his eyes. He and his no- 
bility teſtified their regard for the illuſtrious 
captives, by a profuſion of entertainments and 
diverſions of every kind; and Henry admitted 
them into ſome degree of familiarity. - He be- 
wailed the conſtant bickerings that had ſo long 
ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms. - He ex- 
patiated upon the advantages of an union, He 

diſplayed 
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diſplayed the magnificence of his own court; 


the progreſs of learning, and the dawn of the 
fine arts in his dominions; all which he attri- 
buted to the extermination of the papal power ; 
and, at laſt, directly propoſed a match between 
his own ſon, afterwards Edward the ſixth, and 


the infant queen of Scotland; but ſome Eng- 


liſh writers, with no ſmall appearance of pro- 


bability, ſay, that the propoſition originally 
came from his Scotch priſoners. They un- 
doubtedly encouraged the motion ; and Henry, 
from that time, altered the whole plan of bis 
policy, with regard to Scotland, 

Being perfectly convinced as to the ſprings 
of the affair at Solway-Moſs; and that the con- 
queſt of Scotland, by arms, was an object 
equally chimerical and deſtructive to both na- 
tions, he determined, if poſſible, to reduce it 
by money. Being well informed by his pri- 
ſoners, as to the ſtate of parties there, he en- 
tered upon the tems of their deliverance; and 
I cannot help thinking, that he knew of the 
death of James, and the birth of Mary, before 
thoſe two events came to the ears of his pri- 
ſoners. In a few days the agreement was ſet- 
tled upon the terms which the reader will 
find in the note &; and we are told, that the 


» Theſe were the carls of Cuffs and Glencairn ; the lords $0- 


mervel, Maxwel, Gray, Oliphant, and Fleming. It doth not 


appear by Mr. Sadler's Negociations, that any other of the Scot. 
tin priſoners were ſent home on this errand ; however, I ſhall, 
for the ſatisfaction of the reader, ſet down here, from the Fæ- 


Sc vteh pri- 
ſoners ſent 
home. 
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A. P. 1543. chief of the priſoners bound themſelves by 


of Rothes, 200 merks; John Carmichael, eldeſt ſon to the cap- 


land, the ſums above limited ſhall be abated in proportion: And 


gentleneſs, as ſhall be ſhewed to the priſoners of England. This 


oath, not only to forward the intended match 
between their queen and the prince of Wales, 
but to put her perſon in Henry's cuſtody, with 
all the forts, palaces, and public regalia of 
Scotland; and to make him regent of their 
kingdom, during the nonage of the royal pair. 
Henry was ſo keenly bent on this ſcheme, that 
he actually gave them their liberty to return to 
Scotland; but exacted from each of them a 


freſh oath, to recommit themſelves to capti- 


* Angliæ, the names of the other principal 8 together 
with the ſums ſtipulated for their ranſoms, by the ambaſſadors 
of Scotland, at the time that the treaties of marriage and com- 
merce were agreed upon this ſummer. At which time, the ran- 
ſoms for the above noblemen, viz. Caſſils, &c. were ſtipulated 
alſo: By which it would appear, that they had been diſmiſt by 
king Henry upon their ſingle parole, at leaſt, till they came to 
Newcaſtle, where they remained till their hoſtages came thither, 
Earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, at 10001. each; lords Somervel, 
Maxwel, and Fleming, 1000 merks each lord Gray, 500 l. lord 
Oliphant, 800 merks ; Oliver Sinclair, wa George Home lord 
of Ayton, 2001. Robert Erſkine, fon and heir to the lord Er- 
ſkine, 2001. William Seton, 200 merks ; Patrick Hepburn, 500 
merks; James Pringle, 400 merks ; James Sinclair, 100 l. Alex- 
ander Sinclair, 100 l. John Maitland, lord of Avon Caſtle, 200 
merks ; Henry Maxwel, brother to the lord Maxwel,. 100 1. John 
Roſs lord Craigie, the lord Monkereth, William Monteith, lord 
of Carſy, zoo merks each; John Leſly, younger ſon to the earl 


tain of Crawford, 2001. all ſterling money. And it was agreed, 
that in caſe the Engliſh priſoners be taxed at alower rate in Scot- 


likewiſe, that the priſoners of Scotland ſhall be uſed with fuch 


laſt clauſe would ſeem to make it evident, that the other Scottiſh 
priſoners here mentioned, were yet detained in captivity, except 


the ſeven noblemen firſt mentioned, and perhaps Oliver Sinclair. 
Keith, 


vity, 
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vity, if, by ſuch a day, they could not accom- 


pliſh what they had promiſed. It cannot be 
denied, that the whole of this tranſaction was 


blameable. It gave the cardinal and the French 


party advantages which they could not have 
hoped for otherwiſe. The Scots, proteſtant as 
well as Roman catholic; who were zealous for 
the independency of their country, could not 


brook, that 2 few noblemen, and thoſe not in 
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a very honourable ſituation, ſhould make the 


general hatred of the Engliſh co-operated Ry 
this reſentment. | * 

The noble captives having taken leave of 
Henry, dined with the prince of Wales at En- 
field, on their return home; and Henry, as an 
earneſt of his future government, ſent along 
with them the earl of Angus, his two brothers, 
and his friends, who had been ſo long proſcri- 
bed and exiled from their country. They 
were, at the ſame time, furniſhed with letters 


perſon of their queen, and the diſpoſal of the 
government, the ranſom of their captivity. The 


Cardinal 
Beaton im- 
priſonea. 


from Henry, addreſſed to the nobility of Scot= _ 


land, requiring, that they ſhould be admitted 
to all their honours and eſtates. About the 
middle of January, the noble captives and ex- 
iles arrived at Edinburgh; and communicated 


to the governor and nobility there, the com- 


miſſion with which they had been entruſted by 
Henry; together with an offer of ſafe - conduct 
to the deputies that might be fent from Scot- 

land 
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AD. 1543. land to England, to ſettle the terms of the mar- 


Sadler's Ne- 


gociations, 


Proceedings 
of parlia- 
ment, 


riage. Upon mature deliberation, a parliament 
was ſummoned to meet on the - twelfth of 
March; and it was reſolved, to ſhut up car- 
dinal Beaton in the priſon of Blackneſs, upon 
a dark information of his inviting the French 


into Scotland; but, in reality, to prevent his 


intrigues againſt the marriage, which was, in 
itſelf, a meafure far from-being diſagreeable to 
the Scotch nobility, though they diliked the 
terms with which it was accompanied. A diſ- 
agreement among the cardinal's enemies, or 
fome other cauſe, prevented his being brought 
to a trial. The regent, earl of Arran, thought 


very ſenſibly, that the part he had acted with 


regard to the late king's will, was ſufficient to 
have convicted him of high treaſon; but nei- 


ther that, nor any other ſpeciſic charge was 
brought againſt him to juſtify his impriſon- 


ment. This can be accounted for no other- 
wiſe, than by the diſguſt which the nation had 
conceived at the terms ſtipulated with Henry 
by the noble captives; and Henry himſelf, in a 
diſpatch he ſent to Sadler, was at a loſs to 
know the preciſe matter upon which the car- 
dinal was impriſoned. ; 

Upon the meeting of parliament, theearl of Ar- 
ran's appointment to the regency was confirmed; 
and the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, who was then 
lord chancellor of the kingdom, opened the terms 
that had been brought from England, on the 

ſubject 
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ſubject of the infant -· queen's marriage; and 4 U. | 
laid before the aſſembly a plan of inſtructions 
for Sir James Learmouth of Balcomy, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton of Sanquhair, and Mr. Henry 
Balnaves of Hall-hill, ſecretary of ſtate. Thoſe 
inſtructions, which are printed in Sadler's Ne- 
gociations, admitted of the marriage; but the 
queen was not to remove out of Scotland till 
of full age, on conſummating the ſame; tho? 

Henry was at liberty to entertain, at his own 
expence, two gentlemen and two ladies as at- 
tendants upon her perſon; but no forts were 
to be put into his poſſeſſion, during the mino- 
rity. The parliament next proceeded to ſettle 
the governor's council, of which ſix members, 
at leaſt, were to be preſent upon any reſolution. 
The members were the archbiſſiop of Glaſgow, 
the biſhops of Aberdeen, Murray, Orkney, 
Roſs, and Brechin ; the abbots of Dumferling . 
and Cowper ; the earls of Angus, Huntly, 
Murray, Argyle, Bothwel, Mariſchal, Caſſils, 
and Glencairn ; the lords Erſkine, Ruthven, 
Maxwel, Seton, and Methven; George Doug- 
las, the provoſt of Aberdeen, Sir William 
Hamilton, Sir James Learmouth, the treaſurer, 
the ſecretary, the clerk-regiſter, the juſtice- 
clerk, and the queen's advocate. The earls 
Marſhal, Montroſe, the lords Erſkine, Ruth- 
ven, Levingſton, Lindſay, and Seton, toge- 
- ther with the laird, or baron, of Calder, were to 
have the cuſtody of the queen's perſon; but 
_ ſhe 
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4. D. 2543. ſhe was not to be tranſported from one place 
to another, without the conſent of the queen- 
dowager, the governor, and lords of the coun- 
cil, | 1185 | 
Fart of Tt muſt be acknowledged, that the above 
Angus and IR ET . . 
bis friends WAS an incoherent, ill-digeſted arrangement. 
Karel. Every check impoſed upon the queen-dowager 
and the regent was injudicious ; nor is it eaſy 
to perceive where the laſt reſort of power lay. 
The conſequences were ſoon felt. The par- 
| Hament had reſtored the earl of Angus, his 
brother, Sir George Douglas, and all their 
friends, to their eſtates and honours, without 
any oppoſition being given by the regent, tho? 
he might eaſily have foreſeen, that they would 
declare 'themſelves the partiſans of England. 
This claſhed with a ſecret purpoſe he had of 
marrying the infant queen to his ſon, the lord 
Hamilton, He ſoon perceived, that the French 
party and the eccleſiaſtics were ſtill very ſtrong ; 
and that though the cardinal was impriſoned, 
yet his ſpirit operated powerfully in the 
council, and in all public deliberations. That 
prelate's friends urged his being in priſon a- 
gainſt all law and juſtice, and even without 
any crime appearing againſt him, A man of 
more reſolution than the regent poſſeſſed, 
would perhaps have brought the cardinal to 
public juſtice, for his inhuman, bloody admi- 
niſtration, during the late reign; and we learn, 
from the ſtate papers of the time, that Henry 
| and 
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and the Engliſh council were ſtill amazed that 
no fpecific accuſation was brought againſt him. 
The earl of Arran had no firmneſs of mind to 
execute ſuch a meaſure, and precipitately at- 
tached himſelf, at once, to the Engliſh party. 
Henry had ſent Sir Ralph Sadler again to Scot- 
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land to manage the affair of the marriage; and 


it muſt be admitted, that on that occaſion, the 
regent made amends for the defects of his cou- 
rage and reſolution, by his patriotiſm and loy- 
alty. He received the embaſſador with great 
cordiality, and profeſſed himſelf devoted to 
the king his maſter; but he added a ſaving of 
his duty and allegiance to his fovereign lady, 


and the realm. Sadler, on the other hand, 


was inſtructed by Henry, to allure the regent 
by the moſt fplendid propoſals. He offered his 
daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, in marriage 
to his ſon, the lord Hamilton ; and to make 
the regent king of all Scotland beyond the 
Forth, if the French and eccleſiaſtical party 
ſhould ſeize the perfon of the infant queen. 
Though thoſe offers, eſpecially the laſt, were 
alluring, yet they did not ſhake the regent 
in his oppoſition to Henry's main deſigns, the 
delivery of the queen's perſon into his hands, 
together with the chief forts and caſtles of the 
kingdom. This honeſt conduct loſt the regent- 
earl with both parties. He eaſily perceived, 
that if Henry ſucceeded in thoſe two points, 
he might baffle him, as to the performance of 
Vor. V. H h his 


The regent 
loſes 
eround. 
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land, 
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A. b. 1543- his magnificent offers, and that he muſt be no 
more than a cypher in the government. But a 
ſtorm now threatened his regency, that made 
him alter his meaſures, | 

The earls of Huntley, Argyle, Murray, and 
Bothwell, who was lately returned to Scot- 


ſummoned their friends to meet them at 
Perth, intending to turn the meeting into a 
convention of the ſtates, and to ſet the cardi- 
nal at liberty, if needful, by force. The Engliſh 
party, under Sir George Douglas, took poſſeſſion 
of the town; but though the meeting was there- 
by prevented, the ſame lords attended the par- 
liament, where their party was too ſtrong for 
them to dread any cenſure for their raſn at- 
tempt. Sadler now perceived, that Henry could 
depend on nothing from the'great party which 
he had formed at a very conſiderable ex- 
pence in Scotland, but a conditional marriage 
between his ſon and the young queen, and the 
eſtabliſhment of an amicable league between 
the two kingdoms. It was in vain for Sadler 
to threaten the Scots with all the miſeries of a 
war, in caſe his terms were not complied with, 
and to repeat his promiſes to the regent. The 
voice of the people and nobility was for the 
independency.of their country upon the king, 
courts of law; parliament, and conſtitutions of 
England; nos do I perceive, that the moſt abin- 
doned tool which Henry had purchaſed in Scot- 


land, had the courage, publicly, to infiſt upon 
a com: 
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> compliance with his demands. This virtuous 4. p. 3. 
obſtinacy of the Scotch nobility ſuited ill with i 
Henry's arbitrary temper, and violence of diſ- 
poſition, Schemes were formed (and it is ſaid 
the earl of Glencairn favoured, if he did not 
propoſe them) for clandeſtinely carrying the 
young queen and Beaton into England; but 
they proved abortive, through the vigilance 
of thoſe who had the cuſtody of both. 

The regent. and the lords of the council Treaty of 
ſtill profeſſed themſelves willing to treat of the 
marriage, upon the terms preſcribed by par- 
liament; and which Sir James Learmouth, with 
the other Scotch embaſſadors, had laid before 
Henry. That prince expreſſed great ſurpriſe at 
his diſappointment, when he found the condi- 
tions fall ſo very ſhort of what he had ex- 
pected from the promiſes of the Scotch pri- 
ſoners. He expoſtulated very ſharply with the 
earl of Angus and his party on that head, both | 
by letters, and the inſtructions he ſent to Sadler, : 
The anſwer given to that embaſſador, by Sir 
George Douglas, one of the warmeſt of Henry's 
partiſans, 1s a lively deſcription of the diſpo- 
ſitions of the Scots with regard to Henry's 
demands; for when Sadler expoſtulated with 
him on that ſubject, he told him, that any 
Scotchman who ſhould agree to Henry's terms, 
would be pelted with ſtones by the boys, and 
mauled with diſtafls by the women. He added, 
that the common people would rather die than 
agree to Henry's terms, and that they would 

H h 2 be 
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A. D. 1543 be oppoſed by all the clergy. Henry, convin- 


ced, at laſt, how impracticable his views were, 
iſſued a commiſſion to the lord chancellor Aud- 
ley, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Weſtminſter, the lord St. John, and 
Sir John Gage, all of them great officers of 


Rate, to treat of the marriage. The regent 


and the lords of the council nominated the 
earl of Glencairn and Sir George Douglas 
to be joined with their embaſſadors already in 
England. One part of the inſtructions was, af- 
ter providing for the independency of Scotland, 
to inſiſt, that ſhould either Edward or Mary, 
or their heirs by the marriage, fail in any man- 


ner of way, (the words of the original) in that 


caſe, the next lawful Scottiſh heir was to enjoy 
the crown in as ample and independent a man- 
ner, as any former king of Scotland. And, 
laſtly, as to the peace, although they were 
willing to agree to a perpetual one, yet was it 
to be on condition, that the debateable lands 
were equally divided, thoſe between Teviot- 
dale and England aſcertained by proper boun- 
daries and marches, Cannaby remaining {till to 
the Scots. After ſome preliminaries were ad- 
juſted, a treaty was concluded -on the firſt of 


July, and likewiſe a treaty of marriage. By 


the latter, the young queen was to receive two 
thouſand pounds a year, from the time of the 
conſummation. of the marriage, during Henry's 
lifetime, and four thouſand pounds after his 


death. The reader will find the other articles 
in 


1 —. 6C“?ĩ.Ürꝛ . 
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in the notes &; but, in the mean while, the * D. 
earl of Arran'was to account to the prince of 
Wales for his intromiſſions of the revenues of 
Scotland, after deducting the expences of the 
queen's maintenance Þ. 


* In the treaty of peace (which was to continue, during the 
joint lives of the two ſovereigns, and one year after the demiſe 
of the firſt) though the king of England had laboured hard to 
have the ancient leagues betwixt France and Scotland annulled, 
and the two kingdoms in Britain to be friends to friends, and 
enemies to enemies, as the language at that time was, yet the 
article agreed upon, concerning that affair, contained no more, 
but that neither kingdom ſhould give, or ſuffer to be given by 
their reſpective ſubjects, any manner of aſſiſtance to any foreign 
aggreſſor whatſoever, notwithſtanding any leagues already con- 
tracted, or hereafter to be contracted or confirmed. And in the 
treaty of marriage, inftead of the former high demands of king 
Henry, it is agreed, that the queen of Scots ſhall not be ſent into 
England, until ſhe be ten years of age compleat, during which 
fpace ſhe ſhall remain in the tuition of certain of her own natu- 
ral Scottiſh ſubjects; but that, in the mean time, it ſhall be law- 
ful for the king of England to ſend a gentleman with his lady, 
or two more ladies and ſervants, to attend the young queen, and 
overſee her education and diet, provided, always, that this at- 
tendance exceed not twenty perſons, 

Item, That within two months after the date of the treaty, 
two earls and four lords, barons of Scotland, or their apparent | 
heirs, ſhall be given as hoſtages to the king of England, for the 
performance of the delivery of the queen, and her marriage; 
and that if any of the hoſtages chance to die, their room to be 
ſupplied within two months after the faid event ſhall be notified; 


0 and that it ſnall be lawful for the eſtates of Scotland to change : 
- the perſons of the hoſtages once every ſix months, for other no- 
£ blemen of the ſame rank and condition. 
Item, That the kingdom of Scotland, even though the queen 

y have iflue by the prince of England, ſhall ftill retain its own pro- 
0 per name and title of kingdom of Scotland, and ſhall enjoy its 

own laws, privileges, and liberties. Keith, 
le + The lord Herbert ſays, that the French were excluded out 
56 of this treaty, which does not appear to be fact; and, probably, 
* his lordſhip miſtook a draught of the articles, for the treaty 
1s itſelf. 
es ; When 
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4. p. 1543 be oppoſed by all the clergy. Henry, convin- 


ced, at laſt, how impracticable his views were, 
iſſued a commiſſion to the lord chancellor Aud- 


| ley, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Win- 


cheſter and Weſtminſter, the lord St. John, and 
Sir John Gage, all of them great officers of 
Rate, to treat of the marriage. The regent 


and the lords of the council nominated the 


earl of Glencairn and Sir George Douglas 
to be joined with their embaſſadors already in 
England. One part of the inſtructions was, af- 
ter providing for the independency of Scotland, 
to inſiſt, that ſhould either Edward or Mary, 


or their heirs by the marriage, fail in any man- 


ner of way, (the words of the original) in that 
caſe, the next lawful Scottiſh heir was to enjoy 
the crown in as ample and independent a man- 
ner, as any former king of Scotland. And, 
laſtly, as to the peace, although they were 
willing to agree to a perpetual one, yet was it 
to be on condition, that the debateable lands 


were equally divided, thoſe between Teviot- 


dale and England aſcertained by proper boun- 
daries and marches, Cannaby remaining {till to 
the Scots. After ſome preliminaries were ad- 


uſted, a treaty was concluded on the firſt of 
July, and likewiſe a treaty of marriage. By 


the latter, the young queen was to receive two 
thouſand pounds a year, from the time of the 
conſummation. of the marriage, during Henry's 
lifetime, and four: thouſand pounds after his 
death. The reader will find the other articles 


in 
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earl of Arran was to account to the prince of 


Wales for his intromiſſions of the revenues of 
Scotland, after deducting the TY of the 
queen's maintenance +. 


* In the treaty of peace (which was to continue, during the 
joint lives of the two ſovereigns, and one year after the demiſe 
of the firſt) though the king of England had laboured hard to 
have the ancient leagues betwixt France and Scotland annulled, 
and the two kingdoms in Britain to be friends to friends, and 
enemies to enemies, as the language at that time was, yet the 
article agreed upon, concerning that affair, contained no more, 
but that neither kingdom ſhould give, or ſuffer to be given by 
their reſpective ſubjects, any manner of aſſiſtance to any foreign 
aggreſſor whatſoever, notwithſtanding any leagues already con- 
tracted, or hereafter to be contracted or confirmed. And in the 
treaty of marriage, inſtead of the former high demands of king 
Henry, it is agreed, that the queen of Scots ſhall not be ſent into 
England, until ſhe be ten years of age compleat, during which 


ſpace ſhe ſhall remain in the tuition of certain of her oven natu- 


ral Scottiſh ſubjects; but that, in the mean time, it ſhall be law- 
ful for the king of England to ſend a gentleman with his lady, 
or two more ladies and ſervants, to attend the young queen, and 
overſee her education and diet, provided, always, that this at- 
tendance exceed not twenty perſons, 

Item, That within two months after the date of the treaty, 
two earls and four lords, barons of Scotland, or their apparent 
heirs, ſhall be given as hoſtages to the king of England, for the 
performance of the delivery of the queen, and her marriage; 
and that if any of the hoſtages chance to die, their room to be 
ſupplied within two months after the faid event ſhall be notified ; 
and that it ſhall be lawful for the eſtates of Scotland to change 
the perſons of the hoſtages once every fix months, for other no. 
blemen of the ſame rank and condition. 

Item, That the kingdom of Scotland, even though the queen 
have iſſue by the prince of England, ſhall ſtill retain its own pro- 
per name and title of kingdom of Scotland, and ſhall enjoy its 
own laws, privileges, and liberties. Keith, 

+ The lord Herbert fays, that the French were excluded out 


of this treaty, which does not appear to be fact; and, probably, 


bis lordſhip miſtook a draught of the articles, for the treaty 
itſelf. 


When 
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When the terms of this marriage are can- 
didly conſidered, they appear to be far leſs 
derogatory than ſome: writers have repreſented 
them, to the honour or intereſts of Scotland. 
Henry had not only ſacrificed the moſt mate- 
rial parts of his original demands to his earneſt 
defire for the match, but had actually yielded to 
the Scots; whom, but a few months before, he 
affected to deſpiſe, all they could require, for 
preſerving the liberties and independency of 
their country, not to mention the deſirable eir- 
cumſtance of a laſting tranquillity between the 
two kingdoms ; but thoſe conſiderations, wiſe 
and patriotic as they were, were far from ſatiſ- 
fying the French and eccleſiaſtical party. The 
reader, from the foregoing part of this hiſtory, 
may perceive, that France and Scotland had 
held the ſame friends, and the ſame enemies; 
or, more properly ſpeaking, that the Scots con- 


ſidered the enemies of France as their own. 


The queen - mother began now to exert herſelf, 
and to diſplay ſpirit and penetration in affairs 
of government. She had been informed by the 
noblemen (the lord Livingſton particularly) who 
were appointed to attend her and her daughter, 


of the ſtate of parties; and ſhe learned with great 


ſatisfaction, how much many of the great no- 


blemen diſliked the peace. They laid hold of 
the circumſtance of giving hoſtages, as being 


diſgraceful to their country; and it muſt be 
owned, that it was the moſt diſagreeable part ; 


of 
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of the treaty, and proved, that Henry had a 
very mean opinion of the public faith of Scot- 
land. The ecclefiaſtics were ſtill more inte- 
reſted than the nobles to oppoſe the treaty, as 
there was no doubt of its being the prelude to 
the loſs of all their power, temporal as well as 
ſpiritual. Their cauſe was favoured by a revo- 
lution in the ſentiments of the regent. 


239. 
A. D. 154 


That nobleman may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have The regent 


been no hearty friend to the Engliſh match; and 


the treaty was no ſooner concluded, than he 


found himſelf (or at leaſt he imagined ſo) neg- 
lected by Henry. He was greatly under the 
influence of his natural brother, the abbot of 
Paiſley, who was in his heart a Frenchman, 
and entirely devoted to Beaton. He knew, that 
the earls of Argyle, Huntley, Bothwell, and 
Murray, had not laid aſide their deſign of de- 
livering the cardinal by force; and that their 
party, when headed by the queen- mother and 
him, muſt be too ſtrong for that of England. 
He threw out ſome intimations of his intend- 
ing to enlarge the cardinal's confinement, to 
Sadler, who uſed all the arguments in his power 
to divert him from that reſolution, but in vain. 
The lord Seton, who had the cuſtody of the 
cardinal, was of the queen-dowager's party ; 
and that aſpiring prieſt, for ſome weeks paſt, had 
been at liberty to walk out, and to ſte and con- 
verſe with any perſon he pleaſed, Sadler had 


neglected 
by Henry. 


complained of this to the regent, who laid the 


fault 


— 
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a.Dz:545 fault on lord Seton; but, ſoon after, he ſent an 
order to that ali to carry his priſoner, 


with a gyard of no more than twelve or. ſix- 
teen men; to his caſtle of St. Andrew's : which, 


'Bezton ſet il fact, was ſetting him at liberty, as the Car- 


dinal's domeftics amounted to above three 
hundred men. The regent, though now fully 
refolved to join the French party, had till 


wanted to keep well with Henry. He pretended 
that his ordering Beaton to remove to St. An- 


drew's, was with an intention to get poſſeſſion 
of that caſtle and all' the cardinals treafure. 


| This was too flimſy an excuſe to paſs with 


Henry; and the regent ſoon found himſelf, as 
he could have no dependence upon the Engliſh 
party, in a ſituation that obliged. him to take 
the law from the queen-dowager and the car- 
dinal. Sadler made repeated applications to 
have the cardinal ſent into England, in order 
to facilitate the Reformation in Scotland; to 


2 great friend; but, according to Sadler's own 
account, he anſwered him laughing, « Beaton 
had rather go to hell.” And, indeed, it would 


be thought, ſtrange if I ſhould ſend him into 


England, as, who ſhould ſay, we were not 


© which the regent, at this time, pretended to be 


able to puniſh his faults here, But, I aſſure 


you, added he, he fhall be as ſurely kept here, 
as if he was with your maſter,” This trifling 
obliged Sadler to remind the regent of 'his en- 
gagements with . and the danger of 


chang- 


- 
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acids his party; ; but all was to no pur- A. p. 2543. 
poſe. 

Cardinal Beaton being now 3 at li- Cons 
berty, the firſt uſe he made of it was to call an = 
aſſembly of the clergy at St. Andrew's; in 
which he laid before them the danger ariſing 
to their order. from the Engliſh match, and the 
neceſſity of railing a large ſum of money for 
ſupporting a war with Henry. He met with a | 
ready aſſent from the aſſembly; for they en- | 
gaged not only to put into his hands their 
private purſes, but their church-plate. In the 
mean time, the irreſolute regent had ſummoned 
2 parliament to ratify the treaty with England, 
which, though it did not further his intereſt 
with Henry (who, in his letters to him, gave him 
no higher title than that of the earl of Arran, 
occupying the place of governor) yet it ren- 
dered him highly obnoxious to the queen-mo- 
ther's and the cardinal's party. His relation, 
however, to the royal family, his poſſeſſion of 
the regency, and his being declared next heir 
to the crown after the queen, made him of ſo 
much importance, that the politic cardinal re- 
ſolved to give him a rival in the perſon of 
Matthew earl of Lenox. 

That nobleman was the eldeſt ſon of the earl Account of 
of Lenox, who had been killed in endeavour- —_ 
ing to take James the fifth out of the hands 
of the Douglaſſes. He had been educated in 
7 France, and ſerved with conſiderable reputa - | | 

Vol. V. 9 tion 
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A-D. gu tion in-the French army. The gracefulneſs of 


his perſon, his courage, and the addreſs he 


fhewed in all the exerciſes that were then com- 
mon, either in courts or camps, had rendered 
him a high favourite with Francis the firſt; but 
his chief merit, in the cardinal's eyes, lay in 
the irreconcileable enmity he bore to the Ha- 


milton family, on account of his father's mur- 


der, In ſhort, this young nobleman received 


a private invitation from the cardinal to re- 


pair to Scotland; and, if poſſible, to prevail 
with Francis to ſend along with him ſome 
troops and money. The cardinal, at the ſame 
time, informed him, that the legitimacy of the 
earl of Arran was very queſtionable &; that 
the late king had appointed him to the ſuc- 
ceſſion after his daughter's death; and that 
he knew no obſtacles that could obſtru& 


his obtaining the queen-mother in marriage. 


* Matthew earl of Lenox had to wife a daughter of the lord 
Hamilton, by Mary daughter to James the ſecond. By her he 
had his ſon and heir John, who was appointed a lord of the re- 
gency in the minority of king James the fifth, and was ſlain at 
the bridge of Linlithgow, by a party headed by the lord Ha- 
milton, then become earl of Arran. John was father to Mat- 
thew the preſent earl of Lenox, whoſe pretenſions to the crown 
ſtood thus. James earl of Arran, ſon to his father, by princeſs 
Mary Stuart daughter of James the ſecond, (by virtue of whom 
the familty of Hamilton have a claim to the royal ſucceflion) af- 


ter he had been divorced from lady Elizabeth Home, had by his 


fubſequent wife, James the preſent earl of Arran. Therefore 
the earl of Lenox alleged he was but a baſtard, and that him- 
ſelf inherited the rights of the family of Hamilton, as being de- 
ſcended from a daughter of the 9 Mary, See Keith's 


Hiſt. p. zo. Note (a). 
All 
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All thoſe were powerful incentives to a mind 4. b. 1544 
{ſuſceptible of ambition, and bent upon revenge. 

Lenox applied to Francis, and laid before him 

the cardinal's invitation. Francis eaſily ſaw 

how much it was his intereſt to ſupport the 
cardinal's party againſt England; but he was 

ſo much embarxaſſed by his wars with the em · 

peror, that he could give him no immediate 
aſſiſtance. He gave him leave, however, to go 

to Scotland, promiling to ſupport him with 
money, and, if neceſſary, with troops. The 

earl of Lenox, the moment he arrived in Scot ; 

land, required the parliament to be held at 
Stirling or Perth, inſtead of Edinburgh. The 

regent continued to be ſo miſerably indeciſive 

as to the part he was to act, that he not only 

refuſed this, but inſiſted upon the ratiſication 

of the treaty with England; though, as his 

friends told him, there was not a nobleman, 

even of the Engliſh party, in Scotland, who 

would deliver Linie up as a hoſtage in terms 

of the treaty. - 

Lenox, whom the clergy had Aattered with who raiſes ' > 

being the true heir to the Hamilton eſtate, as 
well as the crown, upon this refuſal, raiſed 

forces at Stirling, which belonged to the queen- 
dowager, and was commanded by the lord 
Erſkine. The earl of Arran, who was no 
ſtranger to Lenox's pretenſions, once more al- 

tered his conduct. He ſeemed fond of the Re- 
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of m Glencairn, and the heads of the 
Engliſh party; and they perſuaded him to or- 
der all who repaired to parliament, to come 


with an armed attendance; which all did, ex- 


cept the cardinal and the earl of Huntley, who 
did not appear. The former remained in his 
caſtle of St. Andrew's, and the latter pretend- 
ed, that he was embroiled at home with the 
family of Forbes. We have in Sadler's Diſ- 
patches, a full account of this parliament's pro- 
ceedings with regard to England. I am in- 
clined, however, to ſuſpect, that that miniſter, 
penetrating as he was, was either himſelf im- 
poſed upon, or wanted to ſet his own ma- 
nagement in an advantageous light. Though 


Lenox and the churchmen vigorouily oppoſed 


the ratification of the treaty, yet by Sadler's 
addrefs, and that of Sir George Douglas, and 
the other lords who had been gained over by 
Henry's money and favours, the treaty and 
all its articles were ratified ; and the regent, 
the better to carry through the meaſure of the 
hoſtages, ſaid, that he with ready to ſend his 
own eldeſt ſon to be educated in England, till 
he was of age to marry the princeſs Elizabeth ; 
a declaration that ſhews him to have renewed 
his engagements with Henry, With regard to 
the point for which that prince had ſo much 


contented, that France ſhould be excluded out 
AK of 
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that Scotchmen ſhould be at liberty to ſerve i in 
Ws Engliſh armies againſt the French. 
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of the treaty, all that could be obtained was, AD. 15. 


The truth is, the whole of the r The mar 


in this aſſembly, exhibit a ſcene of diſſimula- 


tion hardly to be matched in hiſtory. The 
earls of Argyle and Murray pretended to fa- 


vour the marriage; but would by no means 


accept of Engliſh gold, or vote for any 
other 'Engliſh meaſure. Even the queen-mo- 
ther ſeemed ſatisfied with the match; and the 
cardinal himſelf made ſuch advances to Sadler, 
that he believed him to be diſpoſed towards 
Henry's meaſures. The earls of Lenox and 
Bothwel ſeem to have been the only noble- 
men in the meeting, who ated without diſ- 


guiſe. Both of them aſpired to the honour of 


marrying the queen-mother, and both of them 
declared loudly, and without reſerve, againſt 
the treaty with England. When they per- 
ceived that the majority of the aſſembly in- 
clined to ratify it, they left Edinburgh, and 
raiſed men to act as occaſion ſhould offer; but 


the earl of Bothwel is ſaid to have encouraged 


the Armſtrongs of Lidderſdale to invade Eng- 
land. In the beginning of Auguſt, the Anti- 


Anglican party had carried off the queen- mo- 


ther, and the queen her daughter, from Lin- 
hthgow to Stirling; and the earl of Glencairn, 
with Sir George Douglas, were ſent to Lon- 
don to lay. before-Henry the proceedings of 

| the 


riage treaty 
ratified, 
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A. D. 1545 the convention of the ſtates, and to receive his 


farther directions. Henry ordered Sadler to 
pay a viſit to the cardinal,, who remained: Rill 
in the caſtle of St. Andrew's; but ſo unpopu- 
lar was the Engliſh party in Scotland, that Sad - 
ler durſt not venture to cxoſs the Forth. The 
cardinal had acted with fo much addrefs, that 
he now became the umpire. of all parties; but 
the regent thought it high time that he 
ſhould declare which party he was to eſpouſe. 
On the very day that he had ſigned the arti- 
cles with England, he marched northwards to 
St. Andrew's, on pretence that he was to re- 
ceive poſſeſſion of that caſtle from the car - 
dinal. The politic prelate ſhut himſelf up in 
the place, and refuſed to give the regent even 2 
meeting; which the latter reſented ſo far, that 
he ordered him to be proclaimed a rebel, and 
immediately returned to Edinburgh, that he 
might raiſe an army to reduce him by force. 
There is great reaſon to think, that all this 
pretended vigour of the regent, who at the 
fame time ſummoned the earl of Lenox to ſur- 
render the caſtle of Dumbarton, which he re- 
fuſed to do, had been ſecretly concerted be- 
tween him and the cardinal to amuſe the Eng- 
liſh embaſſador, till they could obtain aſſiſtance 
from France, which the queen - mother and car- 
dinal were hourly ſolliciting. Without eater- 
ing into all the detail of negotiations, promi- 
ſes, breach of promiſes, aſſemblies, and con- 
| ſultations, 
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fultations, which- terminated in nothing, and a.v, 4j. 
therefore can give no inftruttion to the reader ; 
it is ſuflicient to ſay, that the cardinal, by means 
of his creature the abbot of Paiſley, found 

means, at laft, to fix (as far as ſo irreſolute a 

temper could be fixed) the regent in his in- 

tereſt, The abbot repreſented to him how lit- 

tle truſt he could put in Henry; the danger he 

himfelf was in of being declared illegitimate, 
and conſequently loſing his eſtate; the power 
of the Anti-Anglican party, and the probabi- 
lity of their ſubKituting the earl of Lenox in 
his room. Two agents ſent to him by the car= «+ 
dinal, confirmed all thoſe ſuggeſtions ; and on 
the third of September, no more than eight 
days after he had ſolemnly ratified the treaty 
with England, he left Edinburgh, on pretence 
of viſtting his lady in the caſtle of Blackneſs, 
but in reality to meet the cardinal at Callen- 
dar, one of lord Livingſton's ſeats, where he 


ö renounced all his engagements with England, 
0 and entered warmly into the intereſts of the 
oppoſite party. As a mark of his ſincerity, he 
- diſmiſſed his two noted chaplains, who had 
j- been converts from the church of Rome, and 
* had been zealous preachers for the Reforma- 
e wu 7: vt) 

. 


The cardinal having made this valuable ac- He neglet 
quiſition, now altered his plan of conduct with 
regard to the earl of Lenox. He had obſerved 
that nobleman's diſpoſition, and found it not 

| | fit 
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4. b. 7843. fit for his purpoſe, being not ſufficiently duc- c 
tile, and preſuming too much on his magnifi- t 
cent pretenſions, and the promiſes he had re- c 
ceived. He therefore reſolved to lay him aſide. 1 
Previous to that act of ingratitude, he took ti 
care to perſuade the regent to a ſtep which L 
muſt irretrievably ruin his credit with all the Cþ 
Reformed in Scotland, whoſe numbers were of 
daily encreaſing ; for he prevailed upon him to ce 
abjure the doctrine of the Reformation in the de 
Franciſcan church at Stirling. While this ſcene ge 
of apoſtacy was tranſacting, the earls of An- W; 
gus, Caſſils, Glencairn, and Marſhal, with the po 
lords Maxwell, Gray, Somervel, and other for 
heads of the Engliſh party, were raiſing troops Ar 
to attack thoſe of the cardinal, who were en- ſha 
c:mped near Stirling, and were numerous, and reg 
in high ſpirits. The defection of the regent of 
was ſo far from daunting the Engliſh party, that a c) 
it ſerved to unite them the more; and the rect 
members entered into an aſſociation to oppoſe nal. 
the cardinal and the regent, if they refuſed or that 
neglected to fulfil the terms of the treaty with plea 
Henry. They were the more encouraged to vote 
this, as Henry had given orders for ſeizing ſe- foon 
veral Scotch ſhips that were trading to France. the 
Henry imagined that thoſe ſeizures would in- They 
duce the repreſentatives of the great burghs in tiliti 
Scotland, to vote for the treaty with England; natic 
but this was ſo far from being the caſe, that ON 7" 
the merchants refuſed to have their ſhips and Scote 


cargoes 
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cargoes redelivered to them on ſuch 2 condi- 4. P. 2563, 
tion. By this time the young queen was The queen 
dw ned at Stirling, and ſome overttres were 


made for a coalition of parties; which ſeems 


to have been the more practicable, as the Eng- 
liſk lords themſelves declined. to execute the 
capital article in the treaty with, Henry, has: 
of ſending hoſtages into England. A new 
conneii was formed, confiſting of the queen- 
dawager, the cardinal, the archbiſhop of. Glaſ 
gow, the  biſhops- of Murray, Orkney, Gallo- 


wayy the abbot of Paiſley, who had been ap- 


pointed privy- ſeal, and the abbot of Cowper 
for the clergy; the earls, of Angus, Huntley, 


Argyle, Glencairn, Lenox, Bothwell, and Mar- 


ſhal for the nobles. By this conſtitution, the 
regent, who- fwore to govern by the advice 
of the new .councy, became little better than 
a eypher in the adminiſtration, which was di- 
rected by the queen - dowager and the cardi- 
nal. The earls of Angus and Glencairn knew; 
that they were taken into the council. only to 
pleaſe thew party, and to prevail, on them tor 
vote for the court, in a convention which was} 
ſoon to be held at Edinburgh, for compoſing 
the internal eommotions of the kingdom. 
They therefore ſtuck by their friends, and hoſ- 

tilities were daily committed between the two 
nations o the borders. 0 


lt muſt be owned, that the ſeizures of the The Scots 


Scotch ſuipg which were made after the peace 
Vor, V. K k was 


complain of 


the Engliſh, 


0 THE HISTO RW 
A. D. 150 · was proclaimed in both nations, and before the 
expiration of the two months ſtipulated for | 
the mutual exchange of the treaties, gave the | 
government a very juſt cauſe of complaint. 
All the anſwer returned by the Engliſh court , 
was, that the ſhips were carrying proviſions to 8 
its enemies the French, and that the crews had t 
ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the regent and the i 
Engliſh party. To this it was anſwered, on A 
the part of the regent, that the ſhips were only b 
laden with fiſh; that the treaty did not prohi- t 
bit the ſubjects of Scotland from carrying on a 


their trade as uſual; and that as to the diſre- 15 
ſpectful words alledged, they were cognizable ol 
only by the civil courts of Scotland. The car- : 
dinal then peremptorily demanded of the Eng- Cal 
liſh embaſſador, whether his maſter would ra- ſul 


tify the treaties, provided hoſtages were deli- 
vered; and whether he would reſtore the ſhips, 
and give ſatisfation for the diſorders that had 
been committed by the Engliſh on the borders ? 
Sadler replied, that he could not call upon his 
maſter to make any ſuch declaration, unleſs 
the council of Scotland authorized him to ſay, 
that they would literally fulfil the words of 
the treaties. The council rejoined, that they 
muſt firſt know the ſentiments” of the king, 
This is the ſubſtance of what paſſed on this 
occaſion, Sadler mentions ſeveral other parti- 
culars, and ſeems, indeed, to have been of opi- 
nion, that the detention of the Scotch ſhips 
ID Was 
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Was irregular ; but, an the other hand, I can - A. p. 1543, 

not perceive, that the regent and the cardinal 

had ever offered the full number of hoſtages 

that had. been ſtipulated by the treaty ; for they 

only mentioned three or four of the noble- 

men who had been priſoners. It appears, that 

the cardinal and queen- mother alledged, that 

the whole of the treaty, eſpecially that part of- 

it relating to the hoſtages, was a colluſive act 

between Henry and his party in Scotland ; and 

that - the ratification of it in the Scotch par - 

liament had been obtained by indirect means, 

and therefore did not bind che government to 

obſervance. | 

Upon: the breaking up of the council, the — 

citizens of Edinburgh, who had been the chief las, 

ſufferers by the detention of the ſhips, and, in- 

deed, the public in general, conſidered all far- 

ther mention of the treaty as being at an end, 

and that hoſtilities were as goed as declared, 

Sadler had orders to retire to Tantallon, a 

ſtrong fort belonging to the earl of Angus; 

but he found himſelf a priſoner in his own 

houſe, by the citizens of Edinburgh, who had 

likewiſe made themſelves maſters of ſome Eng- 

liſh merchant ſhips in the port of Leith. An 

attempt to aſſaſſinate Sadler was made at the 

ſame time; but this cannot be juſtly charged 

upon the Scotch government, when we reflect 

upon the inveterate animoſities ſtill ſubſiſting 

between the two nations, aggravated by Hen- # 
K k 2 ry's 
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Proceed- 

" ings of the 

Englih 

| party in 
Scotland, 


n its enthuſiaſts. 
The daily accounts that drives? of Heniy's 5 


ee to invade Scotland, occaſioned the 
queen-dowager, the cardinal, and the heads of 
that party to remove to St. Andrew's, while 
the earl of Angus and the Englith party took 


poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, and freed Sadler from 
his confinement. That embaſſador preſſed them 
to ſurprize the regent and the cardinal, and 
either deliver them up to his maſter, or de- 
prive them of their offices. ' The anſwer re- 
turned was, that the caſtle of St. Andrew's, 


where they reſided, was not to be furprized ; 


and that the regent could not be removed but 
by the authority of the parliament, which had 
inveſted him with his office. Sadler then pro- 
poſed, that a new council ſhould be appointed, 
and the young queen's perſon delivered into 
the cuſtody of eight lords. This they de- 
clared was likewiſe impracticable, as the caſtle 
of Stirling, where ſhe reſided, was well pro- 
vided with men, ammunition, and artillery, 


and they were in no condition to take it; and 


that if they were, her keepers would carry her 
to the moſt inacceſſible parts of the Highlands. 
From this ſhort ſketch of the converfation, it 
appears pretty evidently, that thoſe lords were 
far from being ſo ſanguine in Henry's intereſt 
as his embaſſador imagined; and that the lat- 
ter, or rather his court, from, which*he received 
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kigrinſtruQions, was but ill informed as to the 
diſpoſitions of the Scots. This conference 
happened on the fourth of October. On the 


lords, as they were called, met at Douglas- 
Caſtle, and drew up a paper, which was to be 
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twent yrſifth of the ſame month, the Engliſh 


carried to the Engliſh court by the lord Somer- 
vel, notifyipg to Henry the aſſociation they 


had entered into for his ſervice, provided he 


would ſupport them with men and money. 
The lord Somervel was intercepted with this 
paper, and committed priſoner to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, as was the lord Maxwel, one of 
the leaders of that party. But. an incident hap- 
pened at this time, that revived their ſpirits. 


I have already mentioned the ingratitude of 


the cardinal towards the earl of Lenox, after 
he had ſecured the regent. Lenox had kept 


up à correſpondence with the French court, 


unknown to the cardinal; and was conſi- 


The French 


land in 


Scotland 


dered by Francis, as the main prop of his in- 


tereſt in Scotland. He was deceived; for Le- 
nox had many motives which induced him to 
join with the earl of Angus and his party. 
One of them, which afterwards took place, 
was his having an eye upon a marriage with 


the lady Margaret Douglas, daughter. to An- 


gus, and niece to Henry. While he was in a 
deep conſultation with the Englith party at 
Edinburgh, intelligence came, that ſeven ſtout 
French ſhips were ſcen off the mouth of- the 

7 Clyde. 
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which Le- 
Nux ſeizes. 
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dron would be ſent with men and money for 


the French party in Scotland, and had ordered 
Poinz to cruize off Dumbarton with ſome 
Engliſh ſhips ; but being called off from his 


ſtation, the French landed, and Peter Conta- 
rini, the patriarch of Venice, as legate from 
pope Paul the third, and La Broſſe, the French 
embaſſador, came on ſhore. Lenox had the 
moſt early intelligence of their arrival, and that 


they had brought along with them thirty thou- 
ſand crowns, beſides a large quantity of war- 


like ſtores, which were to be divided as the 
queen - dowager, the . cardinal, and himſelf, 


thought proper; a proof that his defection to 


the Engliſh party was not known to the French 
king, when this ſquadron ſailed. Lenox, witli- 
out loſing an inſtant of time, poſted to Dum- 
barton, and perſuaded Stuart of Cardonnock, 
who had the cuſtody of the money, to depoſit 
it, with the warlike ſtores, in the caſtle of 
Dumbarton, which belonged to Lenox. He 


then attended the legate and La Broſſe to 


Glaſgow. 


The news of this expedition Keck the _ 


dinal and the queen-mother with the utmoſt 


_ diſmay, and they vainly hoped to reclaim Le- 


nox to their party. Lenox was too quick- 


lighted not to perceive their drift; but tho 


he came to Stirling-caſtle, where the court was 


him 


then held, all the magnificent promiſes made 
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him: by the queen-dowager, the cardinal, and 
the French embaſladgr, could not prevail upon 
him to refund the money; though Buchanan 
ſays, (I believe without good grounds)! that he 


gave part of it to the queen-dowager. Not- 
witkſtanding this diſappointment, La Broſſe 


was impowered by his maſter to promiſe pen- 
ſions and gratuities to all the chief perſons in 
Scotland, who ſhould declare againſt the Eng- 
liſh; tkat ſix thouſand Danes ſhould be ſent to 
their aſſiſtance; and that they ſhould be ſup- 
plied with money ſufficient to raiſe and pay ten 
thouſand national troops. Though: the perfor- 
mance of thoſe promiſes was diſtant, they 
had incredible effects; for Sadler, at that time, 
informed his maſter, that however favourable 
the ſentiments of the lords of the Engliſh party 
were with regard to Henry's claims, none of 


them could bring two followers into the field 
to back them, thould er declare themſelves 


_ openly. 
About the beginning af December, the Scotch 
parliament again fat; but, by this time, the! 


caſtle of Dalkeith, belonging to the earl of 


Morton, and that of Pinky, which belonged 
to Sir George Douglas, were taken by the re- 
gent.' He ordered the Engliſh embaſſador, who 
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reſided at Tantallon, either to return to court, 


or leave the kingdom: but he refuſed to do 
either; and when the parliament ſat down, 
ä none 
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AD; 543. tione had the courage. to eſpouſo the Engliſh: | 


| intereſt, The abbot of Paiſley, privy-feal; who 
made a great figure in this meeting, was now. 
declared lord · treaſurer, an the rom of Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, who openly: fa- 
voured the Reformation! The quests advo- 
eate was ordered to praſecute the nobility; and 
others WhO had ſigned the aſſociation at 
Pouglas- caſtle; and an act of indemnity paſſed 


for the lords and others who had carried. the 


young queen to Stirling. On the eleventh of 
the fame month, the parliament declared the 
treaties of peace and marriage with England 


to de at an end, and not to be kept on the part 


of Scotland. This act of nullity is ſtill ex- 


tant, and throws the blame. entitely upon 
Henry, who had refuſed to ratify the treaties, 
or to indemnify the Scots for the loſs of their 
ſhips. The next day La Broſſe and Menage, 


counſellor of the parliament of Rouen, embaſ- 


and renews 

the league 

with 
France, 


ſadors from France, were introduced intò the 
affembly, where they declared, that they had 
fell power from their maſter, to renew the 
antfent leagues between the two kingdoms) 
and to offer his aſſiſtance for the defence of the 
young queen and her kingdom, againſt the 
king of England. Their ſpeech was heard 
with great approbation ; and the cardimal, the 
earls of Argyle and Murray, the lord St. John, 
and Sir Adam Otterburn, or any two of them, 

were 
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were appointed to treat with the embaſſadors 
for ratifying former, and Senn upon 5 
alliances, 


It is certain, that Hanry did not mas 


ſupport his party on this occaſion. The earl of 
Angus was in the field with a. body of men, 
whom he could not keep together for want of 
money; and the earl of Lenox was ſtill inde- 
termined as to the part he was to act, not 
knowing Henry's. mind concerning his mar- 


riage with his niece, the lady Margaret Doug- - 


las. The name of that nobleman, with thoſe 
of the earls of Angus, Glencairn, and Mar- 
ſhal, were ſtruck out of the liſt of counſel- 
lows: to the regent ; and their places were filled 
up with the lords Fleming, Ruthven, St. John, 
and Sir John Campbel of Calder. The great 
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ſeal was taken from the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 


gow, and accepted of by the cardinal, who, 


in fact, ſeems to have had more power than 


the regent himſelf, Such were the proceed- 


ings of this parliament, if it can be ſo called. 
The truth is, that the parliaments of Scot- 
land were, by this time, ſo degenerated, that 
all their buſineſs was generally left to the com- 
mittee of the lords of the articles. The par- 
hament was indeed ſummoned ; but it was 


commonly diflolved or adjourned: in two or 


three days, after impowering the lords of the 
articles, whoſe radical power was derived from 
the crown and the clergy, to turn the articles 
n LI or 
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- 


even in the power of the crown, upon an 
emergency, to ſummon a certain number of 
each ſtate, to call them by prerogative, and 
to preſcribe to them the matters they were to 
enact. Thoſe obſervations are here the more 
neceſſary, as the bulk of the nation, and a ma- 
jority of the nobility and gentry, were, at the 
time I treat of, undoubtedly inclined to the 
Reformation; and had a fair parliament been 
called, and each member ſuffered to give his 
voice, the cardinal and his clergy never could 
have gained their ends. The regent exerciſed 
all the acts of ſovereignty, the ſame as if he 


had been king; and, as he was devoted to the 


cardinal, the reaſon of his ſucceſs in pathia- 
ment is eaſily accounted for. This partial, ab- 
ſurd, conſtitution of the legiflature, undoubt- 
edly contributed to the violences which -intro- 
duced the Reformation in Scotland, as it was 
impoſſible that it could be then amended; 
for it ſubſiſted long, even after the two crowns 


were united in the perſon of James the ſixth, 


The cardinal, to complete his triumph over 


the regent, had brought him to propoſe in the 


late meeting of the ſtates, that all prelates ſhould 
proſecute heretics ; and the motion paſſed (ſo 


far, as I can find) unanimouſly. In the begin- 


ning of the year 1544, all parties were in arms. 
The cardinal had informed the French king of 
Lenox s defection, He had ſent ambaſſadors to 

All 
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all the powers of the continent, eſpecially Den- 
mark, and the ſtates that were then at variance 


with England, to ſollicit ſuccours, and to no- 
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tify the war between the two nations. He had 


employed cardinal Carpi, who was protector of 
Scotland, at the court of Rome, to intercede 
with the pope for aſſiſtance, without which, 
he faid, the catholic religion muſt be entirely 
ruined in Scotland. In ſhort, he omitted no 
duty . incumbent upon a provident ſtateſman, 
that could enable him to face the impending 
ſtorm, He had two powerful enemies to en- 
counter, the Engliſh party in Scotland, and 
the Engliſh themſelves, who were now making 
the. moſt formidable preparations for an inva- 


ſion. Whatever the demerits of the cardinal 


might be as a perſecuting churchman, it is 
certain, that his opponents in Scotland acted 
as traitors to their country, by putting them- 
ſelves in the pay of Henry. It appears from 


Sir Ralph Sadler's letters, that the earl of 


Angus received two hundred pounds, and the 
earls of Glencairn and Caſſils two hundred 
merks ſterling each; the lord Maxwell's eldeſt 
ſon a, hundred pounds, Sir George Douglas 
and his friends two hundred pounds, and the 
earl of Angus had a hundred pounds a month, 


which he inſiſted ſhould be made up two hun- 


dred pounds, for the uſe of the party. Such 


| were the infamous conditions upon which thoſe 


noblemen ſtipulated for the ſubjection of their 
Ll 2 country 


$:otchmenm | 
penhoners 
of England, 
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Lenox joins 
the Engliſh 
Party. 


that if the regent would not agree to the mar- 


riage, they would ſhew Henry an eaſy way to 
conquer all Scotland to the ſouth of the Forth; 
and that they would put the places they were 
in poſſeſſion | of into his hands. Sadler's diſ- 
patches, hawever, leave it not a little doubtful, 
whether they intended to perform what they 
promiſed ; for the whole of their applications 
to Henry and his miniſters, terminated in far- 


ther demands of money to enable them to hmm 


him, 

The earl of Lenox now took the lead in the 
oppoſition to the cardinal, who had raiſed an 
army to ſurprize and force the earl of Lenox 
to refund the French money. A meeting of 
the penſioned lords (for ſuch J muſt call them) 
was held at Aire, in the Weſt of Scotland, where 
the Reformation had made conſiderable pro- 
greſs, and the regent was held in the utmoſt 
contempt for his puſillanimity and irreſolution. 
It was there determined to raiſe an army to be 
commanded by the earl of Lenox; which, by 


the diſpoſitions of the neighbouring inhabi- 


tants, and the power of the French money, 
was eaſily done; and Lenox directly marched 
for Leith, where the regent's army was aſſem- 
bled, in hopes of ſeizing both him and the 
cardinal. This, in all probability, muſt have 


been the conſequence, had not the cardinal. 
prevailed with the carl of Huntley to mediate 


for 
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conference between the latter and the regent 
at Edinburgh, was - accordingly agreed upon; 
and the cardinal, by this delay, gained his point. 
The admitting this negociation was undoubt- 


edly a moſt unpardonable weakneſs in Lenox, 


who might chuſe to avoid bloodſhed, and per- 
haps was ſtill in ſome hopes of marrying the 


queen- mother; for I do not | perceive, that 
Henry had as yet given his conſent to his mar- 


rying lady Margaret Douglas: Some days 
paſſed in trifling conferences; and it is no won- 
der if Lenox forfeited the eſteem of his friends 
and followers on this occaſion. Many of them 
had ſerved upon their own expences, which 


they could no longer continue, and returned 


home even before the conferences were ended; 


foreſeeing, that the leaſt delay muſt be fatal to 


their undertaking. As to Lenox, he behaved 
towards the regent in the ſame friendly man- 
ner as if no difference had ever ſubſiſted; but 
he was groſsly outwitted in the negotiation; 
for, inſtead of preſcribing, he was obliged to 


accept of terms from the cardinal. I am inclined, 


with Buchanan, to believe, that a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence was, at this time, carrying on be- 
tween the regent and the penſioned lords; for the 
reſult of the conferences was, that an accom- 
modation (though we know not the preciſe 
conditions). ſhould take place between the re- 


gent | 
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4. P. 1544. gent and Lenox; and that the earl of Glen- 


cairn's eldeſt ſon and Sw George Douglas 
ſhould be given as hoſtages for the due per- 
formance of the agreement on the part of the 
lords. Upon leaving Edinburgh, the - regent 
and Lenox went to Linlithgow, where the lat- 
ter beginning to ſuſpect the ſecret intrigues 


carrying on againſt him, (which very poſſibly 


A batele, 
in which 
the regent 
is victo- 
nous. 


were meant only to get poſſeſſion of bis mo- 
ney) poſted privately to Glaſgow, where he 
gave orders for fortifying the archbiſhop's pa- 
lace, and from thence to his own caſtle of 
Dumbarton. The regent pretended that this 


ſeceſſion was a breach of the late accommo- 


dation, aſſembled his army, and - marched di- 
rectly to Glaſgow. Though Lenox had ſunk 
greatly in the eſteem of his party, yet the earl 
of Glencairn gallantly ſupplied his place; and 


being joined by the barons of Tullibardine, 


Houſton, Buchanan, Macfarline, Drumwha- 
{hile, and others of the ſhire of Renfrew, gave 


battle to the regent, who, after a long, bloody | 


diſpute, remained conqueror, Monypenny, who 
commanded the foot, with other perſons of 
diſtinction, on the part of Lenox, were killed 
on the ſpot. The provoſt of Glaſgow was dan- 
gerouſly wounded ; but the earl of Glencairn 
eſcaped to Dumbarton. No perſon of note, 
but a gentleman of the name of Cambuſkeith, 
was killed on the part, of the regent. The 
ſlaughter fell chiefly on the citizens of Glaſ- 
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gow ; who, as heretics and rebels, received lit- AP: 1544+ 
tle or no quarter, The regent after this be- 
fieged the caſtle and the great tower; and hav- 
ing reduced them, he HLanged eighteen of * 
garriſon. 

Lenox was greatly diſabled by thoſe re- 
peated blows; and well knowing that his in- 
tereſt was entirely ruined at the court of France, 
found himſelf under a neceſſity either of ac- 
commodating matters with the regent, or of 
throwing himſelf and his intereſts under the 
king of England's protection. He attempted 
the former, and employed the earl of Angus 
and the lord Maxwell as his mediators. They 
found the taſk more difficult than they had 
imagined, The cardinal had got fo entire an 
aſcendency over the regent, that, inſtead of 
liſtening to the mediators, he ſent them pri- 
ſoners to his own caſtle of Hamilton; nor was 
Angus relieved from his confinement before 
the Engliſh invaded Scotland. Lenox had now 
no choice. His brother, the lord D' Aubigny 
in France, had fallen under that king's diſplea- 
fare, and was impriſoned on his account ; and 
therefore, on the eighth of April, he and the 
earl of Glencairn, ſent Hugh Cunningham, 
and Thomas Biſhop, ſecretary to Lenox, from 


— rt ern er 
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rn Dumbarton, to treat with the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners, who were the lord Wharton and Sift 


Robert Bowes, at Carliſle. From this it is rea- 
{onable to conclude, that Lenox had for ſome 
time 
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A-D. 2544. time carried on a ſecret correſpondence with 


the Engliſh court; which was, perhaps, not un- 
Known to the regent, and might be the means 
of his treating the earl of Angus and the lord 
Maxwell with ſuch ſeverity. A contract was 
accordingly ſigned on the ſeventeenth of May 
this year, by which the earl of Glencairn bound 
himſelf, for the earl of Lenox, to ſerve Henry 
in all his attempts againſt their country. The 
reader ſhall judge for himſelf, whether this 
was not a moſt infamous agreement. It con- 


| fiſted of eight articles, which, on the twenty- 


fixth of June, were ſigned likewiſe by the earl 
of Lenox, and are as follow : 

Firſt, The earl of Lenox will be king Henry's 
ſubje& and ſervant, and ſerve him againſt all 
that ſhall impugn his grace: s title in Scotland, 
or elſewhere, 

Secondly, That he. will farbender i into his 
majeſty's hands the caſtle of Dumbarton, as 
alſo the Ifle of Bute, and help him to win | the 
caſtle of Rothſay there. 

Thirdly, that when the king, having the di- 


rection of the realm of Scotland, ſhall have 


made him governor, the ſaid earl ſhall never 
call parliaments, nor do any matter of any 

great moment, without the king's advice. 
Fourthly, that he ſhall foreſee that his pro- 
nepte (niece) be not conveyed out of Scot- 
land; but to ſtrive to get her perſon into his 
cuſtody, and to deliver her ir into the king's hands. 
Fifthly, 
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Fifthly, That becauſe the king hath, upon *2: 16 
his earneſt ſuit, given him leave to marry his 
grace's niece, the lady Margaret 'Douglas, the 
{aid earl bindeth himſelf to endow her with 
the n jointure of five hundred merks ſter- 
ling. 

Sirtbly, That the knw in confeeration of 
the loſſes which the ſaid earl ſhall - ſuſtain in 
France by this agreement, will give him and 
his heirs poſſeſſion in England of ſeventeen 
hundred merks ſterlinng. 

Seventhly, That the king will aid the ſaid 
earl in Scotland for two or three months with 
five hundred men, beſides ſuch men as his 
grace will ſend to take and keep Dumbarton. 
And laſtly, That the king having obtained the 
rule and direction of the kingdom, will con- 
ſtitute the ſaid earl governor, 

The, reverend (called by ſome, the right re- 
verend) Mr. Keith complains, with great juſtice, 
of the inaccuracy-and unchronological ſtate of 
the Scotch hiſtory at this time; ſo that we have 

no other lights for arrangeing facts, than the 
dates of records. It is generally agreed, that 


a Henry finding he had failed in his attempt of 
f bringing about the marriage, inſiſted upon the 
Scotch nobility, whom he had diſmiſſed from 
«| the priſons of England, either to' pay their 
4 ranſoms, or to return to their confinements. 
1 The ranſoms were ſet ſo high, that their pri- 


vate eſtates could not raiſe them; and the car- 
Vol. V. Mm dinal, 
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A.D.1544. dinal, for very obvious reaſons, oppoſed their 


He is de- 
clared a 


trait 


\ 


being paid out of the public money, on pre- 
tence, that the national intereſt was to take 
place of all other conſiderations. The earl of 
Caſſils diſdained his prieſtly ſophiſtry, and ge- 
nerouſly returned to his confinement ; from 
which Henry nobly releaſed him, with kis two 
brothers, without any ranſom. The earl of 
Lenox was deſervedly forfeited, and declared 
an enemy to his country; and on the nine- 
teenth of January, the regent ſent a letter to 


Henry, deſiring ſafe · conducts for the biſhop of 


Orkney, the lord St. John, Sir John Campbel 
of Calder, and Sir Adam Otterburn. This 
letter, which is ſtill extant, is written with 
conſiderable ſpirit. The regent boaſts of the 


perfect unanimity which appeared among the 


nobility, and all ranks of men in Scotland, 
to reſent any indignity that might be offered 


to their country; and is willing to treat of an 


accommodation through the abovementioned 
commiſfioners. Henry, who was, by this time, 


thoroughly exaſperated, paid no regard to this 
application. He was ſeconded by his parlia- 
ment, who furniſhed him with ample ſupplies 


for carrying on a war both againſt France and 
Scotland. The earl of Hertford; uncle to the 
prince of Wales, a general of unqueſtioned 
courage, and ſome experience, was named to 
the command of the land army that was raiſed 


to invade Scotland, and which was: to conſiſt 
: of 
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of ten thouſand (ſome records ſay twenty thou - AD. 150. 

ſand) men, and the earl of Shrewſbury was to 

be next to him in command. Dudley lord 

Lifle was appointed admiral of the fleet, con- 

fiſting of two hundred fail. To avoid the in- 1 

conveniences and miſcarriages of former cam- 
paigns, Dudley was ordered to embark the 

troops at Newcaſtle, and to land them in the 

neighbourhood of Leith, where they were to 

be joined by four thouſand horſe and foot from 

Berwick, under the lord Evers. The landing 

was accordingly effected at a place called Grant- 

ham Craig, near Leith, on the fourth of May; 

and the troops being debarked, were formed 

into three diviſions. The firſt was commanded 

by the admiral, the fecond by the general, and 

the third by the earl of Shrewſbury.” In a few 

days they began their operations, and laid waſte 

all the adjacent part of the country. | 

Though the Scotch nation was never more Embaſiics 


ſent for aſ- 
unanimous than they were at this time againſt dre 


the Engliſh, yet the bloody unpopular conduct comin, 
of the cardinal diſunited their public. ſpirit, 
and rendered all their efforts languid. As the 
forfeitures of the earl of Lenox, and his fol- 
lowers, had brought large ſums into the go- 
vernment, and had ruined many families, the 
regent ſhared in the cardinal's unpopularity ; 
but, to'do juſtice to both, they behaved with 
great ſpirit, Embaſſadors and miniſters were 
{ent to France and Denmark, and other courts 
* m 2 in 
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in alliance with Scotland, to complain of 
Henry's injuſtice and violence, and to ſollicit 
ſuccours. The. French king made them mag- 
nificent promiſes, which were but poorly per- 
formed; and all that the regent could do, was 
to aſſemble about twelve thouſand men. The 
cardinal propoſed to fight the Engliſh with this 
force, between Leith and Edinburgh; but the 
regent, not daring to depend upon his troops, 
ſtood on the defenſive, and the Engliſh. deſo- 
lated all the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 


As no formal declaration of war had been 


made; Sir Adam Otterburn, provoſt - or chief 


* magiſtrate of that metropolis, repaired. to the 


Engliſh camp, and demanded by what autho- 


rity they had begun hoſtilities, offering, at the 


failed! in their firſt e to enter Edinburgh 


ſame time, quiet admittance into the town, in 
a friendly manner. He was anſwered by the 


general, that he was commiſſioned to burn and 


lay waſte- the country, unleſs the young queen 
of Scotland was delivered into his. maſter's 


hands, To this Sir Adam replied, that his 
countrymen, rather than yield to ſuch a de- 
mand, were determined to ſtand all extremities. 
By this time the Engliſh ordnance was landed, 
and the lord Evers had joined the main body 
of their army with the four thouſand horſe 


from Ber wick *; and the regent retired, with 
his army wos Linlithgow. The | Engliſh 
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by Leith gate; but the inhabitants, diſcouraged un 1504. 


by the regent's retreat, abandoned the town in 
the night-time, and the Engliſh battering down 
the gates with their cannon, barbarouſly ſet it 


on fire, and the burning continued for three but are te- 


entire days. They next laid ſiege to the. caſ- 
tle, which was bravely defended by Hamilton 
of Stenhouſe, who plied them ſo warmly with 
his artillery from the half- moon, which then, 
a8 now, commanded the weſt part of the town, 
that he diſmounted their batteries, killed a num- 
ber of their men, and forced the reſt to an in- 
glorious retreat towards Leith. Though this 
was an open town, it was, at that time, the great 


"wh 


pulſed by 
the caftlc. 


emporium of foreign trade for the ſouthern 


parts of Scotland. The Engliſh moſt unman- 


fully revenged themſelves for the repulſe they 


had met with, broke up and plundered all the 
warehouſes; and the riches they carried from 
thence, far exceeded their expectations, and 


all the ideas they had formed of the foreign 


commerce of. Scotland. The earl of Hertford 
then ordered the town to be ſet 'on fire on the 
thirteenth of May, and the ſhipping in the har- 


bour to be ſeized, particularly the Salamander 


and the Unicorn, which were famous for their 
largeneſs and beauty (or, as Mr. Stow the 
Engliſh hiſtorian calls it, their notable fairneſs): 
But affairs had now taken a different turn. 

- The earl of Angus, at the time of the Eng- 


liſh invaſion, was a priſoner in the caſtle of 


Blackneſs. 


| 
| 
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AD. 144+ Blackneſs. He could not, without the greateſt 
The earl of indignation, hear that Lenox had eclipſed all 
Ame, his credit at the court of England; that he 
— was become a leading favourite with Henry in 


boats 1 which orders were punctually obeyed. 


all the aſſairs of Scotland; and that he was to 


have the hand of his daughter in marriage; 
without his being paid the compliment of hav- 
ing his conſent aſked. His brother Sir George 
Douglas, lord Maxwell, and the other noble- 
men in the ſame party, fell in with his ſenti- 
ments ; and the regent having delivered them 
from their confinements, they. joined him with 
all their friends and followers; ſo that while 
the Engliſh were plundering Leith, the regent 


was at the head of a conſiderable army, which 
advanced to give the Engliſh battle. It muſt 


be acknowledged, that the whole of this ex- 


pedition was concerted without foreſight, and 
executed without effect ; farther than what was 
attended by robbing, plundering, and burning a 
number of defenceleſs houſes, In ſhort, the 
retreat of the Engliſh was, at once, inglorious 


2nd inhuman. Theirgeneral, without venturing 


to wait for the regent, proceeded in his ravages, 
and ordered the mole, or pier, of Leith to be de- 
mohfhed. He next divided his army into two 
parts. He put the one on board his ſhips, with 


inſtructions to ſweep all the Scotch harbours, in 


their return, of all their contents, fiſhing, as 


well as trading, veſſels, even down to common 


The 
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The other part of the Engliſh army marched, 
by land, towards Berwic; and in their way 
burat Seton, Dunbar, Haddington, Renton, and 
a number of. other defenceleſs places. Why 
they did not ſuffer more loſs in their retreat, is 
difficult to fay ; for Sir James Balfour makes 
the whole amount to two hundred and twenty 
men, and ſome priſoners. I am of opinion, that 
the late converts to the regent, and perhaps he 
himſelf, were not fond of purſuing a retreating 
enemy; and that the reconciliation was not ſo 
well confolidated, as that the regent could, in 
caſe of a battle, give any command of import - 
ance to Angus abd his friends. It is likewiſe 
not at all. improbable, the country was fo 
effectually laid waſte; that the Scotch army, had 


they purſued their enemies far, could not have 
found ſubſiſtence. The reader, to be convinced 


of this, needs but to throw his eye upon the 
ſubjoined note *. Upon the retreat of the Eng- 
liſh army, the lord Evers made a freſh irrup- 
tion into Scotland, where he took and fortiked 
Coldinghame. The regent's army conſiſted of 
about twelve thouſand men, who were pro- 


vided with no more than eight days victuals. 


He however beſieged Coldinghame; but the 


* 8 towers, ſtedes, barnekyns, paryſhe chal. hs g 


tel-kouſes caſt down or burnt, 192 ; Scots flain, 403 priſoners 
taken, 3163 nolt, i. o. horned cattle, takert, 10, 386 ſheep, 
12,492 ; nags and geldings, 1,296; goats, 200; bolls of corn, 
855 9 i. e. houthold furditure, not reckoned. 

| 2 - Hayne's State Papers, 43. 
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weither proving exceſſively ſharp, and the 
troops continuing all night drawn. up in array, 


in expectation of being attacked by the Eng- 


liſh in the morning, the regent, apprehenſive 
that the earl of Angus, and the lords of his 


party who were with him, intended to deliver 


him up as a priſoner to the Engliſh, ſuddenly 
left the army, and poſted to Dunbar. This 


cowardly retreat threw the whole of the Scotch 


tion of 


army into the utmoſt conſternation; and they 
muſt have either rendered their artillery uſe- 
leſs, or have abandoned it to the enemy, when 
the earl of Angus gallantly took upon himſelf 
the command, and prevented the army from 
diſbanding. He, his brother, and his friends 
alighted on foot, and ſwore they would either 
carry the queen's. artillery back ſafe, or die in 
defending it. He then drew up their troops in 
proper order to bring the artillery to the caſtle 
of Dunbar; which he did, the. Engliſh generals 
not venturing to attack him. 

The earl of Hertford, and Henry's other ge- 
nerals, who were employed in this ill concerted 


expedition, took care to conceal from him 


every circumſtance that could give him uneaſi- 


neſes. Though he had been at an immenſe 


Py 


expence, and had projected no leſs than the ac- 
quilition, if not the conqueſt of Scotland, yet 
his army had brought back nothing but plun- 
der and diſgrace. The public of England ob- 
nn that they had done too much for x 

courtſhip, 
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courtſhip, and too little for a conqueſt ; but a,v. 2844. 
the dread of Henry's ſeverity ſtifled all open 
diſcontent. The lord Evers, and his lieutenant- 
general Sir Brian Latoun, had obliged the in- 
habitants of Teviotdale, the Merſe, and other 
ſouthern parts of Scotland, to wear red croſſes, 
as badges of their being ſubjects to England; 
and Evers poſted to court, where he informed 
Henry, that the inhabitants of all Scotland to 
the ſouth of the Forth were his ſubjects; and 
that he was entitled to a conſiderable reward 
for his ſervices. Henry conſulted the duke of 
Norfolk, who adviſed him to gratify Evers 
and his lieutenant-general with a grant under 
the great ſeal of England, of all the lands they 
had conquered, which were eſteemed to- be the 
moſt populous and fruitful of any, then, in 9 
land, and to erect them into two lordſhips; 1 
which Henry agreed. 

The earl of Lenox, upon the Engliſh fleet's Iafamous 
2 | x | conduct of 
failing from Scotland, was carried by one of Lenox, in | 
their ſhips, with his brother, the biſhop of Caith- OO 
neſs, to Weſt Cheſter, from whence he went 
to the court of London, Henry was now fully 
exaſperated againſt the Scots. Nothing was ſo 
common in his mouth as, that fince he could 
not obtain, he would chaſtiſe; and that as he 
could not get a wife for his ſon, he would add 
a kingdom to his dominions. He was the more 
intent upon this project, as he had lately con- 
cluded with the emperor a treaty for conquer- 
Vor 9 Nn ing 
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. P. 1% ing all France, which he was to attempt in his 


Rymer's 
* Federa, 


vol. 15. 
P. 28. 


a treaty, 


own perſon. The plan was, that the emperor 
fthoutd invade that kingdom on one quarter, 
and Henry on another; and that both princes, 
without amuſing themſelves with ſieges, ſhould 
march directly to Paris, where they were to 
join their forces, and complete their conqueſt, 
Nothing could be more flattering to Henry, on 
fuch an occaſion, than to have, in the perſon of 


Lenox, a nobleman whom he could entirely 


truſt with his concerns in Scotland; and ſoon 
after Lenox's arrival, he ordered on the twen- 
ty-ſixth of June, the lord chancellor Wriotheſly, 
the duke of Suffolk, and fecretary Paget, to 
enter into a freſh treaty with him, by way of 
fupplement to that which had been concluded 
at Carliſle, which was, at the ſame time, con- 


firmed. As the terms of this treaty were, if 
poſlible, ſtill more infamous than thoſe of Car- 
_ hſle, I ſhall here faithfully give the ſubſtance of 


them, from the original printed by Mr. Rymer. 
Buy the firſt article, the treaty of Carliſle is 


confirmed, for the tranquillity of the realm of 


Scotland, and the ſafety of the earl of Lenox 
and his friends againſt the cardinal, the earl 
of Arran, and their confederates. By the ſe⸗ 
cond, the earl becomes Henry” s faithful fer- 
vant and ſubject, againſt all princes and Rates 
who ſhould impugn his majeſty's titles and au- 
thority in Scotland, and elſewhere. The earl, 
by the third article, engages to put into his 
- - majeſty's 
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majeſty's hands the caſtle of Dumbarton, with 4. D. 1544 


the Ifle of Bute, and to aſſiſt him in reducing 
the caſtle of Roſs. By the fourth article, when 
Henry has the direction of Scotland, (that is, 
when he ſhall become king of it) the earl of 
Lenox was to govern it under him; but with- 
out any power to call a parliament, or to vio- 
late the laws of the realm, or to tranſact mat- 
ters of great conſequence, without the king's 
conſent ; and he is to break all covenants, ei- 
ther with foreigners or fellow - ſuhjects, that are 
inconſiſtent with his engagements to Henry. 
The fifth article obliges the earl to do his ut- 
moſt to prevent the king's niece (meaning 
queen Mary) from being carried out of the 
kingdom; and he was to endtavour, if poſlible, 
to put her perſon into Henry's hands. 

The ſtipulations Henry agreed to, by way of 


indemnification to the earl, were, that he ſhopld 
give him and his heirs poſſeſſions in England, to 


the value of fifteen hundred merks Rerling a 
year. He was to lend the earl five hundred 
men for two or three months, to be employed 
in Scotland as he and his friends ſhould think 


proper. When the earl became governor of Scot- 


land, his dignity was to be maintained, the 
young queen was to be ſupported, and the of- 
ficers of ſtate were to' be paid out of the pub- 
lic revenue. The laſt article, which is very re- 
markable, runs as follows: © And whereas 
George Stirling of Gloret, for ſervices done 
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the earl of Lenox, his father, and himſelf, had 


obtained the command of Dumbarton-caſtle, 
which he muſt, by theſe promiſes, loſe, king 


Henry is willing to grant to the captain a 


yearly penſion of one hundred merks fterling, 
until ſuch time as his highneſs, or his heirs, 
can give him lands to thar value.” 

No ſooner was this indenture properly ex- 
ecuted, than on the ſixth of July, letters of 
naturalization were granted to the earl of Le- 
nox, and his active ſecretary Thomas Biſhop; 
and a few days after, the marriage between 
the earl and the lady Margaret Douglas was 
celebrated: nor did Henry neglect the earl of 
Glencairn and his ſon, for their ſufferings in 


his ſervice; for he ſettled a penſion of two 
hundred oy fifty merks upon the former, and 


a hundred and fifty upon the latter. Henry, 


to prove his good faith towards Lenox, ap- 


pointed the earl of Shrewſbury to be his lieu- 
tenant-general in the north, with power to 
muſter the inhabitants, and to act haſtilely 
againſt Scotland by ſea and land. He next or- 
dered eighteen ſhips to be prepared at Briſtol, 
on board of which the earl of Lenox embark- 
ed, together with Sir Ralph Wingfield, and 
William Winter, an experienced ſea- officer, with 
ſix hundred ſoldiers. This little armament was 
to be employed in enabling the earl to fulfil his 
engagements with Henry. It arrived ſafely in 
the neighbourhood of Dumbarton; and ” 
car 


earl was received on ſhore with the greateſt re- 
ſpect and honour by Stirling, the governor of 
that caſtle, for whom he had made the above 


remarkable ſtipulation. Lenox, not dreaming 


of any difficulty on. Stirling's part, opened to 


him the purpoſes of his expedition, which Stir- 


ling not only rejected with horror, but obliged 
the earl and his atrendants to-reimbark. - The 
earl, under this diſagreeable neceſſity, that he 
might have ſomewhat to boaſt of to his new 
maſter, ſailed along the weſtern coaſts, where 
his men made petty deſcents, burning and de- 
ſtroying ſome places, particularly the caſtle of 
Dunwin. His men had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with 


thoſe of the earl of Argyle; but having the 


advantages of ſhipping, they ſpread their ra- 
vages all over- Cantire, and the Iſles of Bute 
and Arran, and returned with the loſs of cha- 
rater, without any acquiſition of booty, to 
Briſtol. | 

It was unuſual in Scotland to ſee one 0: the 
firſt nobility in the kingdom, as to birth, rank, 
and fortune, preſent himſelf to his friends and 
tenants, without being able to prevail on one 
of them to join him. Such was the caſe of 
Lenox, in this ſhameful, ill-judged attempt; 
and ſuch was the public deteſtation of his en- 
gagements with Henry, that his friends, even 
while they were ſmarting under the perſecu- 
tions of the regent and the cardinal, took 
part with che government, and ſnatched up 
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A.D. "Y arms to "OY him out of their country. Henry 


A truce. 


was, at this time, engaged in his French ex- 
pedition ; and the regeat, in July, ſent Sir 
George Melvil of Faidy, to repreſent to him 
the cruel, but bootleſs, depredations made by 
the ſubjects of both nations on the borders, 
and propoſing a truce, till commiſſaries could 
meet and ſettle a treaty. Henry willingly 
agreed to this propoſal, but the truce was ſoon 
broken; and, as we have already ſoen, hoſtilities, 
were recommenced, which laſted gk the 
remaining part of that year, 

Henry having returned from his l ex» 
pedition, in which he was bubbled and betrayed 
by the emperor, was ſo little affected by the ill 
ſucceſs of Lenox, that, in October, he order- 
ed the ſame earl, the lord Dacres, and Sir 


Thomas Wharton, to make a freſh irruption 


into Scotland, where they met with little or 
no oppoſition, and returned with a conſider- 


able booty. Another irruption ſucceeded that, 


with equal ſucceſs. One great cauſe of thoſe 


depredations was, the grant which had been 
made by Henry of the conquered lands of 


Scotland to lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoun. 
He had, likewiſe, by the duke of Norfolk's 
advice, allowed them to raiſe three thouſand 


men for preſerving and extending their con- 


queſts; and by maintaining them with the plun- 


der they acquired, all the ſouthern parts of 


Scotland were in a perpetual ſtate of hoſtility ; - 
| nor 
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nor does it appear from any good author, that av, rag 
the invaders received any check from the 
Scotch government. This may be eaſily ac- 
counted for, by the influence under which the 
regent lived at this juncture; for he was, in 
fact, no better than an eafy tool of the cardi- 5 
nal, and the pope's legate, whofe arrival I have "a 
already mentioned. Every day produced freſh 
perſecutions of the Reformed. The ſmalleſt 
allegation, even that of having kept company 
with heretics, was fufficient to bring the moſt 
innocent perſon to the ftake or the gibbet, 

where they were executed with the mod re-. 

morſeteſs cruelty. No interceſſions could fave 

the lives of thoſe who were condemned. Ma- 

giſtrates of towns were baniſhed, on ſuſpicion 

of hereſy; and the lord Ruthven, provoſt of ns: 

Perth, a diveſted of that office, and another 

put in his room, which occaſioned conſiderable. 

bloodſhed in the town. From Perthſhire, the 

cardinal continued his bloody progreſs into 

Angus, and the adjacent counties, which he 

thought to be the moſt infected with hereſy, 

without ſuffering the regent to enter upon any 

vigorous meaſures for repelling the cruel invaſt- 

ons of the Engliſh in thefouth. This was the true 

reafon, why the enemies of Scotland baaſted of 

their conqueſts there; and what the event might 

have been, had not the earl of Angus, whoſe ſpi- 

rited conduct had recovered his credit among 

—=— a colntrymen, been rouſed by the progrets 
of 
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bn of the Exgliſh, is: uncertain. He repaired to 


the regent, and laid before him the danger 
of his country. He upbraided him with being 
miſled by the cardinal and the clergy, and with 
his neglecting the advice of his nobility, who 


were willing to ſacrifice themſelves in defence 


of their country. His reproaches had the de- 


1585. 


Defeat of 
the Engliſh 
at Ancram- 


| Afuir, 


ted effect. The earl and the regent: ſet out 


for the ſouth; with no more than three hun- 
dred horſe; hut ſummonſes were ſent for the 
neighbouring *Yantlemen | to join them with 


all. the force they=could:raiſe,: to march againſt 
the enemy, in the beginning of the year 1545. 

The regent. Jud the carl of Angus, with a 
handful of followers, having advanced to Mel- 
roſs, the Engliſh, who lay at Jedburgh, under 
the lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoup, made a 
motion to ſurpriſe them; upon which the re- 
gent retired to a place called the Sheils, by ad- 
vice of the earl of Angus, and ſent. intelligence 
to the troops, who were advancing to join him, 
to meet him at Gallaſheils, with all expedition. 


The Engliſh finding Melroſs abandoned, plun- 


dered it, and were returning to Jedburgh, when 
the Scots were joined by the famous Norman 

Leſley, eldeſt ſon to lord Rothes, and a gallant 
company of Fifeſhire gentlemen, all of them 


friends: to the Reformation, and enemies to the 
cardinal; 2 The. whole body under: the regent 
not exceeding ſeven hundred men, the Engl#h 
3 were no * alarmed, and advanced to take 
2o — þ | LY Ge them 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
them priſoners ; but met; with a defile in their 
way, which coſt them ſome hours in paſſing. In 


the mean time Scot of Buccleugh arrived, and 


informed the regent that his friends and follow- 
ers, with the gentlemen of the ſouth and their 


the whole was far inferior in numbers to the 
Engliſh, yet he would return and draw them 
up in a place where they could not be diſco- 
vered by the enemy, who, by the regent's retreat, 
might be drawn into the ambuſh. The earl of 
Angus approving of this diſpoſition, the regent 
began to retire with ſome confuſion; and the 
Engliſh, to the number of five thouſand, ad- 
vanced, as ſecure of their prey, with the greateſt 
precipitation.” The regent and the eatl of An- 


gus continued retreating, till the Engliſh, har- 


raſſed and out. of breath, with the wind and 
ſun directly in their faces, fell into the ambuſh, 
and were totally defeated. The lord Evers, 
Sir Brian Latoun, with the lord Ogle, and ſe- 
veral gentlemen of diſtinction, were killed on 
the ſpot, as were about fiye hundred (the Eng- 
liſh ſay only two hundred) common ſoldiers; 
but all agree that above a thouſand, ſome of 
them men of great famylies and fortunes, were 
made priſoners; and among them, one Read, an 
alderman of London, who, becauſe he refuſed 
to pay a benevolence impoſed by Henry on his 
ſubjects, was forced to ſerve as a common ſol- 
dier in the Engliſh army. As to the loſs of the 
Vol. V. O o Scots, 
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*. 1545 Scots, who had not above a thouſand men in 


Proper be- 
havieur of 
the regent, 


the field, it is ſaid to have been no more than 
two men, who were Ty killed by their own 
artillery. *. 

The regent made a very 1 uſe of this 
victory, which was fought at Ancram-Muir in 
Teviotdale, on the ſeventeenth of February. 
He complimented the earl of Angus and his 
brother Sir George Douglas, for their gallant 
behaviour; and declared, at the head of the 


army, that their actions entirely effaced all 
_ ſuſpicion of their favouring the enemies of their 


country. The brave Buccteugh, to whom the 
fortune of the day was chiefly owing, had a like 
ſhare of his public thanks, as had the maſter of 


 Rothes, Lockleven, and the other gentlemen, 


according to their reſpective merits. He or- 
dered that care ſhould be taken either to bury 


the bodies of the Engliſ generals according to 


their ranks, or to deliver them to their friends; 
obſerving, at the ſame time, that “ their taking 
of ſeiſin has been no leſs unfortunate than un- 
formal.” Marching to Jedburgh, they ſupped 
upon the proviſions that had been made for 
their enemies. Next day a herald proclaimed, 
that all the lands of Scotland which had been 
conquered by king Harry, were now 7 redeemed 
»I have in my relation of this ation at Ancram Moir, 
chiefly- followed Lindſay, as his account of it ſeems to be the 


moſt probable; there being no great likelihood, that ſuch a 
bandful of Scots ſhould defeat five thouſand Engliſh troops 


in the open field, without fome ſtratagem, 
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by the help of God. He next invited and en- AD. «1545s 


couraged all the ſubjects of Scotland who had 


been obliged to wear the red croſs, to appear 
before him, to renounce their obedience to Eng- 


land, to lay aſide that badge of their ſervitude, 
and to reſume their allegiance to their lawful 
ſovereign; upon which he gave them a full par- 
don and indemnity far all that was paſt. Some of 


the regent's friends were for his improving his 


good fortuneby puſhing forward towards Wark 
and Norham ; but he found ſuch an attempt im- 
practicable, both on account of the ſeaſon, and 
his being deſtitute of artillery; he therefore 
returned towards Edinburgh. 


Henry's chief conqueſt, during his laſt r. 


pedition to France, was that of Boulogne; and 
upon the treaty of Creſpi being concluded be- 
tween Francis and the emperor, the former 
made the moſt amazing preparations both by 
ſea and land to retake it; but he was obliged 
to deſiſt, with a great loſs of men, ſhipping, 


money, and military reputation. Though he | 


had not, during the late tranſactions between 
Scotland and England, given proofs of his gra- 
titude to the former, notwithſtanding the warm 
ſollicitations of the regent and the cardinal, 
yet not only his intereſt, but his ſafety, re- 
quired that he ſhould now ſupport his antient 
allies with vigour. For this purpoſe, he ordered 


one of his beſt officers, De Lorges Montgomery, 


a knight of the order of St. Michael, to ſail 


Oo 2 | with 
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A'D. 845• with about four thouſand men for Scotland, 


where they landed in the weſt on July the 
third, and marched directly to Edinburgh. 
Letters were immediately iſſued, ſummoning 
all prelates, earls, lords, and great barons of 
the kingdom, to meet at Edinburgh on the 
twenty-third of the ſame month, for their ad- 
vice and counſel. Upon De Lorges's arrival at 
Edinburgh, he inveſted the regent, the earls 
of Angus, Argyle, and Huntley, with the or- 
der of St. Michael, by his maſter's directions; 
and the proper proclamations being made for 
that purpoſe, fifteen thouſand men aſſembled 
on Roſlin Moor, the twenty-eighth of July. 
Theſe being joined by the French, marched 
under the regent and De Lorges towards Eng- 
land, and encamped, for ten days, at a place 
called Bargany-haugh, oppoſite to Wark, car- 
Tying military execution into the neighbour- 
ing country, or laying: it under contribution. 
Home of the Scotch nobility were very prefling 
with the regent to paſs the Tweed, and lay 
fiege to Wark ; but he again excuſed himſelf, 
"becauſe he was deſtitute of artillery for ſuch 
an enterprize; ſo that the 3 ended 
g without any action. 

One of De Eorpes's inſtructions was to en- 
quira into the treatment which the earl of Le- 
nox had received in Scotland, and the cauſe of 
his defection from France. When the French 
went into winter- quarters, in St. Andrew's and 


Edinbur gh, 
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Edinburgh, De Lorges went to Stirling, where 
a council was ſummoned: in preſence of the 


queen mother. Lenox had made great com- 


plaints, before he changed his party, of the car- 
dinal, which now appeared to be ſo well 


founded, that De Lorges, who was a warm paſ- 


ſionate man, upbraided him with having de- 
ceived both Lenox and the French king. The 
cardinal gave De Lorges the lie, which the lat- 

ter returned with a blow on the face; and had 
not the other lords interpoſed, he would have 


ſtabbed the cardinal on the ſpot, calling him a 


falſe whoreſon-prieſt. The queen-mother. ad- 
viſed the cardinal to. patience; but De Lorges 


came near the court, while the cardinal was 
there, We are told, however, that the French 
were nobly entertained in Scotland, and had 
many. valuable preſents made them of hawks 
and horſes. From this incident it is plain, that 
the court of France was, at this time, diſſatiſ- 
fied with the cardinal, to whom they imputed 
all the regent's inactivity againſt the Engliſh. 
The queen-dowager herſelf was unable to. juſ- 
tify the cardinal's conduct; and the ręgent con- 
tinued to ſupport him, only becauſe he himſelf 
-muſt have fallen, had the cardinal abandoned 
him, - The latter, on the other hand, had re- 
teived from the pope, the high character of 
legate à latere, He was till vigorouſly werke 
| | — , , 
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was ſo much exaſperated, that he never again 
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but wealthy, clergy ; and he and his creatures 
_ threw out refleaions againſt the ſeverities in- 
flicted upon the Engliſh, after the battle of An- 
cram-Muir ; becauſe, in fact, they diſliked the 
expedition itfelf, which had given ſo much 
credit to their enemies. De Lorges likewiſe 
attributed to the cardinal the regent's back- 
wardneſs to paſs the Tweed, and beſiege Wark, 
on which he and the earl of Hume ſtrongly 
inſiſted. In ſhort, the cardinal. was now be- 
come the object of public hatred and execra- 
tion. | 2 
The ſtate of Scotland was the more deplora- 
ble at this time, as a general rebellion, or ra- 
ther an univerſal ſpirit of anarchy, had bro- ' 
ken-out in the Highlands. An old quarrel had 
ſubſiſted between the Fraſers and the Clanro- 
nalds, two families which had refuſed to ac- 
knowledge any dependence upon the earl of 
Huntley. That nobleman was, at the ſame 
time, at variance with the earl of Argyle, and 
the whole body of the Highlanders were di- 
vided between theſe two powerful chiefs ; but 
they came to an accommodation when it was 
Jeaſt expected, and both parties diſmiſſed their 
forces. While the Fraſers were returning 
Home, they were attacked by a ſuperior power 
of the Clanronalds; and, if we are to be- 


* Buchanan, _ name muſt have been 
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all of them delivered of males. 

It is amazing, that the Engliſh did not take 
advantage of thoſe civil commotions, which 
happened about the time that the earl of Hert- 
ford was in poſſeſſion of Leith; but Henry 
was, then, fo intent upon his French expe- 
dition, that when he failed in his expeQation, 
that all Scotland would ſubmit as ſoon as his 
army appeared, he repented of having or- 
dered the expedition; and the earl of Hert- 
ford had likewiſe his private reaſons for re- 


turning as quickly as he could to the court of 


England *. As Henry was now under no ap- 
prehenſions from France, he prevailed with the 
Flemings to ſeize ſixteen Scotch ſhips and their 
cargoes, and ordered the earl of Hertford to 
aſſemble twelve thouſand men upon the bor- 
ders, and again to invade Scotland, which he 
did, by incurſions, as far as Merſe in Teviot- 
dale; but. he ſoon returned to England. De 
Lorges had, by this time, left Scotland, highly 
diflatisfied with the conduct of the regent, as 


= An account of an inroad by the earl of Hertford, between 
the eighth and twenty-third of September, 1518. 
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AD. 7565: well as the cardinal ; and it was probably ow? 


ing to his advice, that a new political ſcene 
was there opened. A parliament 'met in the 
beginning of October at Linlithgow ; and fix- 
teen thouſand pounds were voted for main- 
taining a thouſand horſe, who were to lie upon 
the borders,' to check the incurſions of the 
Engliſh, which they ſeem to have done for the 
remainder of that year. But it is now neceſ. 
fary to have a retroſpect to parliamentary pro- 
ceedings; for which J muſt recur as far as We 
latter end of the preceding year. | 

The queen-dowager continued to remain at 
Stirling with her daughter, under the tuition 
of the noblemen who had been appointed her 
guardians. She was entirely under the direc- 
tion of her friends, the ambitious family of the 
Guiſes, who wiſhed to ſee the government of 
Scotland in her hands, rather than in thoſe of 
the regent, or even the cardinal, The circum- 
ſtance of her having poſſeſſion of the royal per- 
ſon, furniſhed her. with a plauſible pretext, 
which the lords of her party did not fail to im- 
prove; and by their-advice the actually pro- 
claimed a parliament to meet at Stirling, before 
whom the regent was ſummoned to appear; 
but, in the mean time, he was ſuſpended from 
the exerciſe of his office. This was a bold, raſb, 
and unconſtitutional meaſure; and could be 
dictated only by thoſe who were entire ſtrangers 
to the laws of Scotland, The regent and his 


party, 
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party, were not wanting to themſelves on the 4.5 1546. 


occaſion. They ſummoned a parliament to meet 


at Edinburgh in the ſame month; and thirty- 
eight members accordingly met, and proceeded 
with the utmoſt vigour in the diſpatch of buſi - 
neſs. On the ſeventh day of the ſeſſion, they 
paſſed an act, declaring the pretended parlia- 


ment at Stirling to be null, void, and of no ef- 


fect; and all perſons were prohibited to concur 
with the ſame, under pain of treaſon. In the 
remaining part of their proceedings, they ſhewed, 


a wonderful moderation, when we conſider 
the provoking ſteps taken by their adverſaries. 


That they might preſerve the reſpect that was 


due to the,queen-regent, and the public peace, 


at the ſame time, a plan of accommodation was 
drawn up; and the earls Mariſchal and Mon- 
troſe, the lords Seton and Semple, with Sir 
James Learmouth, were ſent in their names, 


and in that of the governor, to lay the ſame 
before the queen- mother at Stirling; but they 


likewiſe paſled a.vote, that if ſhe and her party 
ſhould reject the plan of accommodation, they 


would defend the regent in his authority, to 


the utmoſt of their power. That they might 
be in a capacity to carry thoſe vigorous reſolves 
into execution, the inhabitants of Lothian were 


ſummoned to attend the regent i in the field, each 
man with three days proviſion, We are ata loſs 
for the names of the particular lords who were 


of the queen's party; but their numbers and 
Vor. V F 
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very probably they had repented of the raſh 
meaſures they had taken; for we know of no 
farther attempts they made againſt the regent. 
The fupport given him by the parliament, 
| was of great conſequence to his country. The 
Engliſh had, indeed, burnt Kelſo, and taken 
priſoners a French officer, who commanded a 
detachment on the borders, with two young, 
Scotchmen of quality; but no incurſions of any 
conſequence. happened during the reſt of the 
year; and the regent's authority, now that he 
was joined by the earl of Angus, was fo reſpec · 
table, that the governor of Dumbarton put that 
fort into his hands, The weſtern borderers be- 
ing provoked by the Engliſh inroads took arms, 
though they had given hoſtages for their good 
behaviour. Henry inhumanly ordered the hoſ- 
tages to be put to death, and five hundred men 
to march againſt the inſurgents, ho cut them 
in pieces, ſo that few of them eſcaped. The 
regent, at this time, was at the head of an 
army, and had cantoned the French troops 
alopg the borders; ſo that, according to Sir 
James Balfour, he made ſevere repriſals for 
the ravages of the Engliſh' in Seotland. The 
lord Maxwell, Lochinware, and Johnſton, are 
particularly mentioned for their activity againſt 
the Engliſh, being ſtruck with the barba- 
rity of putting the hoſtages to death; and” 
there is the greateſt reaſon to delleve, that 
this 
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in Scotland, prevailed on Henry to adopt 
other, but thoſe unwarrantable, meaſures, to 


which the bloody violence of the e no 


aloubt, contributed. 

That imperious Hd a that 
the regent himſelf began to cool in his attach- 
ment to his perſon, on account of his unpo- 
pularity, was reſolved to make him the inſtru- 
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ment and witneſs of his cruelties. By virtue 


of his legantiae powers, he obliged the regent 


preſent at the inhuman ſacrifices he offered to 
the papal religion; and he carried them about 
with him, as his attendants, in the bloody pro- 
greſſes he made through the country. In the 
beginning of the year 1546, he ſummoned a 
provincial aſſembly of the clergy, at the Black 
Friars in Edinburgh, to concert the means of 
ſuppreſſing hereſy, and of reforming the lives 
of the clergy. 
tioned only for form's ſake, for his great aim 


was to deſtroy the preachers of the Reforma - 


tion; and particularly one Mr. Wiſhart, of a 
very reſpectable family in the Merns,, This 
gentleman had eceived his education in Eng- 
land, was an excellent ſcholar, and an eloquent 
preacher, He had a candor and ſweetneſs of 
temper which had rendered him ſo exceflively 
popular, that the cardin#?'s life had been more 


than once in danger, by his attempting to ap- 
Pp 2 prehend 


and other noblemen, as well as prelates, to be 


The laſt conſideration was men · 
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A. D. 1546. prehend him. This, no doubt, gave riſe to 


the many reports that had been propagated by 


the Roman catholics, as if he was a party in 


the plot to murder the cardinal. That ſuch a 
plot Was, by this time, formed, can admit of 


no diſpute; and it is more than probable, that 
it was known at the Engliſh court; for it ap- 
pears by Sadler's letters, and other evidences, 
that the chief perſon in the conſpiracy had a 
correſpondence with that miniſtry ; but I am 
inclined to believe, that they rather winked at, 
than gave any encouragement to the aſſaſſina- 
tion. Dr. Mackenzie, in his Life of Wiſhart, 


mentions a letter, dated April 17, 1544, from 


the earl of Hertford to Henry the eighth, 


which, if real, can admit of no doubt that 


Norman Leſley, and the other conſpirators, 


had, at that time, poſitively offered either to 


order the cardinal, or to deliver his perſon 
into Henry's hands; but Mr. Keith candidly 
acknowledges, that after ſearching Sadler's pa- 
pers, in the Lawyers Library at Edinburgh, 
he could find no ſuch letter. It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the ſtile and man- 
ner in which it is written, bear great marks of 
authenticity. The reader may judge for him- 


ſelf *. Be this as it will, it is proper here to 


This day arrived from Scotland Mr. Wiſhart, who brought 
me a letter from my lord Brinitop, which I ſend your highneſs 
herewith ; and according to bis requeſts; I bave taken order of 
the repair of the ſaid Mr. Wiſhart to your majeſty, for the deli- 


i very of ſuch letters as he hath to _ majeſty, from the lord 


Brinſton; 


w* ws * 
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| anticipate ſuch: parts of the - eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory as gave riſe to the civil revolutions n 


1 about this time. 
A bill had paſſed the parliament, not with - 


ſanding the oppoſition of the clergy, ſo far 


back as the year 1543, for liberty to the peo- 
ple to read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; 
and this bill, which was offered by the lord 
Maxwell, was notified to the public by a pro- 
clamation from the regent, before his compro- 
miſe with the cardinal. He had even defired 
Sadler, the Engliſh miniſter, to ſend for Eng- 
liſh bibles from London, and for copies of all 
Henry the eighth's proceedings in throwing off 
the ſupremacy of the Romiſh pontiffs. Henry 
approved of the regent's diſpolition for a re- 
formation ; but urged him to proceed farther ; 


to extirpate, as he had done in England, the 


religious foundations, and to aboliſh the or- 
ders of monks and friars, with the pope's au- 
thority. To this the regent demurred. He 
Brinſton ; and alſo for the ſaid declaration of his credence, which, 


as I can perceive by him, conſiſteth of two points; one in the 
laird of Grange, late treaſurer of Scotland, and the maſter of 


Rothes, the earl of Rothes, his eldeſt ſon, and John Chartres, 
who would attempt either to apprehend or ſlay the cardinal at _ 


ſome time when he ſhould paſs through the Fife-land, as he doth 
ſundry times to St. Andrew's; and in caſe they can ſo apprehend 
him, will deliver him up to your majeſty ; which attempt, he 
ſays, they would enterprize, if they knew your majeſty's plea- 


ſure therein; and what ſupportation and maintenance your ma- 


jeſty will miniſter unto them, after the execution of the ſame, 1 in 


caſe they ſhould be purſued afterwards by any other enemies.“ 
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4-0-1546." faid, that though he was: perfottly well cone 


vinced as to the expediency. and neceſſity of 
all that Henry had propoſed, yet it would be 
hard to bring it to paſs. The reaſons he gave 


are very remarkable, and were verified by the 
event: « For (faid he) there be ſo many great 
men in the kingdom that are papiſts, that un · 


leſs the ſin of covetouſneſs bring them into it, 


(that is, the deſire of having the lands of the 
abbeys in their own poſſeſſion) he knew no 


other mean to win them to his purpoſe m that 


| behalf.” 1 have been the more explicit on this 
head, becauſe thoſe proceedings . evince, that 


the ſeeds of the Reformation had, at that time, 


received a parliamentary ſanction in Scotland; 


and that it was owing entirely to the ambition 
and weakneſs of the regent, that they were 
not cultivated in a regular, moderate, progreſs. 


He even heard a proteſtant preacher. who had 


been ſent from England, and promiſed him 
preferment. His apoſtacy, which (as we have 
already ſeen) ſoon after happened, was as pu- 


ſillanimous as it was ſcandalous. He not only 
difmifled Williams and Rough, two proteſtant 


preachers he had in his family, but took the 


firft opportunity of declaring in parliament, as 


appears by the regiſters, his firm reſolution to 


| proſecute to the utmoſt, the ſowers of damna- 
ble opinions, contrary to the faith and laws of 
holy church (for ſo the act terms the Re- 


formers). As to Contarini, the legate, his com- 
miſſion, 
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rate, prelate; and when he returned to the 
continent, wherever he went, he celebrated the 


Scotch nation as 2 polite, generous, and hoſ- 
pitable people. 96, 
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miſisn, in- Scotland, related chiefly to civil 4D. 54. 
affairs. He ſeems t& have been a wiſe, mode- 


* 


Such was the ſtate of the Reformation in 1 


Scotland, when the cardinal reſolved to give it 


an irrecoverable blow, by bringing Mr. Wiſhart 
to the ſtake. That gentleman, unwilling to 
exaſperate the government, had rather ſought 
to confirm, than to extend, the principles of 
the Reformers; and had confined his fermons 
chiefly to the boüfes of his own friends. While 


the provincial council ſat at Edinburgh, the 


cardinal received certain intelligence, that 


Wiſhart was at the houſe of Cockburn of Or- | 


miſton, a noted fayourer of the Reformation 
in Faſt Lothian; The cardinal immediately ap- 
plied to the regent, who required Ormiſton to 
give Wiſhart up, which he refuſed; and the 
earl of Bothwell, high' ſheriff of the county, 
was commanded to apprehend him. The car- 


dinal, who knew that the regent was then 


acting againſt both his inclination and convic- 
tion, carried him and the earl of Bothwell ta 


within a mile of the houſe where Wiſhart was 3 i 


and Bothwell leaving them, he was delivered 
into his hands, upon his promiſe to keep him 


harmleſs at that time, and either to ſet him at 


liberty, or reſtore him to the ſame place where 
he 


y 
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A. D. 546, he received him. It appears from records, 28 
if Bothwell had endeavoured to be as good as 
his word; but being ſummoned before the 
council, * was compelled, under the higheſt. 
penalties, to ſurrender his prifoner to the re- 
gent, who delivered him into the hands of 
the cardinal, and he was ſent priſoner to St. An- 
drew's. The queen-mother and the Guiſes, as 
well as the cardinal, thought that it was ne- 
ceſſary to make an example of Wiſhart; but 
ſome difficulties occurred in what manner they 
ſhould proceed to try him. The archbiſhop of 
| Glaſgow was of opinion, that he ſhould be 
tried by a commiſſion from the civil ,power, a) 
and the cardinal applied to the regent for that It 
purpoſe. His anſwer was, that he could not, 
in conſcience, comply. This reſolute denial 
mortified the cardinal, who ſought only to 
transfer the unpopularity of Wiſhart's death, 
which had been reſolved on, to the regent, 
and the civil government. He accordingly de- 
clared, that he did not require the regent's 
concurrence, from any diflidence he had of his 
own powers to puniſh heretics; but that 
Wiſhart's condemnation might proceed with a 
ſhew of public conſent. Without dwelling 
longer on this diſagreeable ſubject, it is ſuf- 
ficient to inform the reader, that Wiſhart was 
tried by the cardinal's legantine authority, and 
condemned to the ſtake with all the circum- - 
ſtances of barbarity and bigotry. He ſuffered 
| * "MR 
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on a green, before the caſtle of St; Andrew's, 
with aſtoniſhing magnanimity and courage; but, 
according to archbiſhop Spotſwood, with his 
laſt breath he propheſied, that the cardinal 
ſhould „ within a few days lie in the ſame 
Place as ignominiouſly as now he i is — proudly 
to reſt himſelf. “ 

This dying prophecy, if true, muſt affect 
every- ſober mind with ſome ſuſpicions, that 


Wiſhart was not ignorant of the conſpiracy 


formed againſt the cardinal, who is ſaid to have 
viewed the execution from a window overlaid 
with tapeſtry ; but I concur with a reverend 
author, that the whole of the ſtory is a fiction, 
invented to brand the cardinaPs memory. No 
mention is made by Knox (who was Witſhart's 


favourite companion) in his hiſtory of ſuch a 


particular, Sir David Lindfay, the determined 
enemy of Beaton, omits it in the tragedy which 
he compoſed of that cardinals death; nor is it 
taken notice of even by Fox in his Martyrology. 
lt is, indeed, related very particularly by arch- 
biſhop Spotſwood, a wiſe and moderate hiſto- 
rian; but he wrote many years after the fact 
happened, when ſuch traditions had become in- 
veterate and habitual among the common peo- 
ple. Lindſay of Pitſcottie, who, I believe, lived 
at the ſame- time, does indeed mention ſome 
fore-tokens which Wiſhart had, before he was 
brought to the ſtaxe, which he thought did 
portend the wrath of God to ſeize ſhortly, not 
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A. D. 1546. Only on that wicked man who was lord of that 


caſtle, but alſo upon the city.” But the whole 
of this paſſage is ſo enthuſiaſtical and abſurd, 
that it deſerves no credit. Buchanan, indeed, 
who was a contemporary, relates the prophecy 
much in the ſame manner as archbiſhop Spotſ- 
wood does; but he was ſo notoriouſly preju- 
_ diced againſt the cardinal and all prieſts, that 
he very poſſibly was the author of the invention, 
As to the cardinal being preſent at the execu- 
tion, and his ordering the guns of the caſtle to 
be pointed, for fear of a reſcue, to the place 
where Wiſhart ſuffered, 1 make 10 doubt of 

the facts. | g 
This inhuman execution, which 1 on 
the firſt of March, proved fatal to Beaton; who 
__ moſt unaccountably had now thrown off almoſt 
every character of a churchman, except his per- 
ſecuting ſpirit. He boaſted, that hereſy was 
now extinguiſhed in the flames which had con- 
ſumed: Wiſhart. He had paſſed the preceding 
holidays in feaſting and rioting with the regent 
and other noblemen at his caſtle of St. Andrew's; 
and he acted, in every reſpect, as if he had been 
above all controul. It was in vain for his friends 
to ſuggeſt to him the odium he had incurred 
by Wiſhart's death, and the irregularity, a8 
well as imprudence, of his condemning him 
upon his own authority, without the conſent, 
and againſt the opinion, of the regent. Setting 
* admonition at defiance, he went to Angus, 
where 


— 
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where he gave his natural daughter Margaret, in * b. 1546. 
marriage, to David Lindfay, eldeſt ſon to the 

earl of Crawford; a fact that ſcarcely falls 
within the compaſs of general hiſtory, did not 

the circumſtances attending it illuſtrate the 
avowed profligacy of this prieſt ; for in the mar- 
riage-contra&t, which is {till extant, ſigned by. 
himſelf, he calls the lady his daughter, and 

gives her four thouſand marks in dowry, which 

was but'two thouſand eight hundred marks leſs 

than Henry gave with his niece to the earl of 
Lenox. While he was at Finhaven, the earl of 
Craweford's ſeat, he received information that. 
Henry the eighth was making freſh preparations 

for a deſcent upon Scotland; upon which he 
hurried back to St. Andrew's, to conſult with 

the gentlemen of the country about. ſecuring 

their coaſts; This leads me to return to the af- 

fairs of England. | PW 

Henry was now in the laſt th of his life. The Scots 
compre- 


He continued ſtill at war with the French king; hended in 


but both of them, upon cooler thoughts, re- beten 
flected that they were fighting to aggrandize. England. 
their common enemy the emperor, conſe- 

quently both of them were deſirous of peace; 

and conferences, for that purpoſe; were opened 

at Campe, a place between Ardres and Guiſnes. 

The greateſt difficulty that occurred in this ne- 
zottation, was the comprehenſion of: the Scots, 

in the future treaty,” to which Henry was re- 


markably averſe, as appears by his letters ſtill 
] Q q2 extant; 


> ww 
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A. b. 1546. extant; but he was, at laſt; obliged to give way 


to Franchi, who infiſted upon the comprehenſion. 


The fifteenth article, therefore, of the treaty 


is as follows: *The Scots are comprehended in 


this treaty, againſt whom the king of England 


ſhall not wage war, unleſs' new occaſion be 


given; in which caſe this comprehenſion of 


the Scots ſhall receive that interpretation which 


is contained in the treaty of the date of April 


the fifth, 1 515, with this alteration, that al- 
though by the ſaid treaty of 1515, fifteen days 


only are preſcribed to the French king to inti- 


mate the ſaid comprehenſion to the Scots; yet 
now, by reaſon of the diſtance of place, there 
is allowed the ſpace of thirty days, next fol · 
lowing the concluſion hereof.” | 

On the fourteenth of Auguſt ese this 
comprehenſion was ratiſied by the Scotch par- 


liament, and the peace between England and 


Scotland was proclaimed all over the kingdom. 


This peace ſuſpended the operations which ap- 


_ peared fo dreadful to Beaton, whaſe downfall 


was now rapidly advancing, | 

One of his moſt determined enemies was 
Norman Leſley, to whom his country owed 
ſo much at the battle of Ancram-Muir. He 


deeply reſented many perſonal ſlights and in- 


dignities which had been offered him by the 


cardinal; and, after Wiſhart's death, a deſign 
upon the cardinals life was publicly talked of. 


Leſley was among the gentlemen who had re. 
e paired 
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paired to St. Andrew's, upon the cardinal's ſum- a. p. 2546. 
mons; and having ſome private buſineſs with 
him, he met with freſh inſults, which deter- 
mined him to accelerate his purpoſe, The aas“ 
cardinal was then buſied in fortifying his caſtie 
of St. Andrew's, which gave Leſley, and the 
other conſpirators, a favourable *Jppbttunity'of 

entering it, and perpetrating the murder, which 
they did, with amazing reſolutio and addreſs, 
on the twenty-ninth of May. Kirkaldy the 
younger of Grange, was one of the chief con- 
ſpirators; and after a general conſultation 
early in the abbey-church-yard, he, and fix 
others, entered the outer-gate of the caſtle, 
which they found open. Other conſpirators fol- 
lowing, the porter was alarmed, and endea- 
voured to ſecure the draw-bridge; but he was 
prevented by the activity of the conſpirators, 
four of whom planted themſelves: at the 
door of the cardinal's chamber, while the 
others were employed in. turning the work- 
men, to the number of a hundred, and fifty 
of his domeſtics, whom they found in their 
beds, out of the caſtle. The cardinal was. 
awakened with the noiſe, and attempted to bar- 
ricade his room; but the, conſpirators, who 
were no more — ſixteen, threatening to burn 
down the door, he opened it, and they entered 
his chamber, where they found him ſitting 
in a chair. According to Knox, who muſt have 
heen well acquainted with the particulars, one 
of 
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A b. 1346, of them, Melvil, a mild, ſerious perſon, re- 


The re- 
gent's ſon 


made a 


priſoner. 


buked his companions for their want of deco- 


rum, and a proper ſolemnity in executing their 
purpoſe. Stepping up to him with much gra- 
vity, he piouſly exhorted him to repent of 
his ſins, proteſted that he had no kind of en- 
mity to his perſon, and then very deliberately 
ran him twice through the body. His example 
was followed by the other conſpirators, and 
the cardinal expired with theſe words in his 
mouth, I am a prieſt.” The people of the 


town had, by this time, ſurrounded the caſ- 
tle, which they could not enter, and demanded 
tidings of the cardinal. They were anſwered 
by the conſpirators expoſing his dead body 
over the wall; and they then prepared for their 
on defence, till they could be relieved from 


England. 
Among the other precautions which the car- 


dinal had taken for ſecuring his power, was 
his getting poſſeſſion of the ſons of ſuch no- 
blemen as he ſuſpected, whom he detained as 
hoſtages for the good behaviour of their fathers. 


Among them was the regent's ſon, whoſe per- 
ſon the conſpirators thought proper to ſecure 


for their own ſafety. After the murder became 
public, the conſpirators admitted others of their 
party into the caſtle; ſo that their garriſon, at 


laſt, conſiſted of about a hundred and forty 


perſons. On the tenth of June, the earl of 
Huntley was choſen chancellor of Scotland in 


the 


- 
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the cardinal's room, and ſummonſes were if- 4. D. 1546. 
ſued for citing the murderers (whoſe names 
are-in the note *) to appear on the thirtieth of 
July: before the parliament at Edinburgh. It 
muſt be acknowledged, that their putting off 
this appearance to fo diſtant a day, does not 
indicate any violent reſolution to puniſh them; 
and, indeed, before the parliament was reaſ- 
ſembled, a treaty had been opened between 
the government and the chief of the conſpi- 
rators, who offered to diſcover all they knew 
relating to the cardinaPs murder, and to ſet 
the regent's ſon at liberty, provided they were 
granted a pardon under the great ſeal. Thoſe 
propoſals were actually debated and agreed to 
in parhament, notwithſtanding all the oppo- 
fition made by the archbiſhop of Glaſgow and 
the clergy. It was ſoon diſcovered, that the 


The perſons contained in the ſummons were theſe, viz, Nor- 
man Leſlie fear of Rothes, Peter Carmichael of Balmadie, James 
Kirkecaldie of the Grange, William Kirkcaldie his eldeſt ſon, 
David Kirkcaldie his brother, Jhonne Kirkcaldie, Patrick Kirk- 
caldie, George Kirkcaldie, brothers to the ſame James Kirkcal- 
die of the Grange, Thomas Kirkcaldie his ſon, Jhonne Leſlie 
of Park-hill, Alexander Inglis, James Malvil elder, Jhonne 
Malvil baſtard ſon to the lord of Raith, Alexander Malviles 
David Carmichael, Gilbert Gedde zounger, Robert Muncrief, 
brother to the iard of Tibermello, William Symſon, Alexander 
Anderſoun, David Balfour, ſon to the lard of Monquhany, 
Thomas Coningham, Nicoll Hart, William Guthre, Jhonne Lib- 
bald, brother to the lard of Cuikſtoun, Peter Carmichael, Wal- 
ter Malvil zounger, Sir Jhonne- Auchinlek chaplane, Nicholl 
Learmouth, Sir Jhonne Zoung chaplane, David Kirkcaldie cuik, 
Ninian Cockburn, Jhonne Pollgunnar, William Orock, Jhonne 
4 Rollock, * * br Linn s Hiſt, p. 50. 
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conſpirators ſought only to gain time, till the 


return of A meſſenger, whom they had ſent to 
England, a few days before the murder; ſo 
that when the parliament re- aſſembled on tnt 


fourteenth of Auguſt, the promiſe of pardon, 


and every thing relating to the treaty, were 


diſavowed, and ordered to be torn out of the 


Siege of 
the caftle of 
St. An- 
drew 's. 


journals. A very extraordinary act paſſed 
at the ſame time, by which the regent's eldeſt 
ſon was ſet aſide from his ſucceſſion to his fa- 
ther, while he remained in the hands of the 


conſpirators; and his other ſons, according to 


their ſeveral ages, ſubſtituted in his place. The 
conſpirators were then declared guilty of high 
treaſon, and their eſtates forfeited ; and on the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame 'month, orders were 
iſſued by the regent and council, for raifing an 
army to beſiege the caſtle of St. Andrews. 

The great deliberation, if not backwardneſs, 


with which this ſiege was undertaken, is a 


proof of the difficulties which the government 
was then under, It was natural for the regent 
not to be very forward in reſenting the death 
of a man who had rendered him little bet- 
ter than a cypher in the ſtate, and whom he 
inwardly deteſted, while outwardly he appear- 
ed to be his friend and ſervant; not to men- 
tion the natural aſſection he hight entertain for 
his eldeſt ſon, Whatever may be in this, we 


know that the regent made no progreſs in the , 


fiege, and that he would not have undertaken 
| ; Hob it, 
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In ſhort, he beſieged the place for three months, 
without making any progreſs. The garriſon 
ridiculed. his impotent attempts, and he had 
with him only two pieces of battering artil- 
lery, while the conſpirators were ſupplied from 


England, by ſea, with every thing that was ne- 


ceſſary, and availed themſelves of the àddi- 


tional fortifications lately made by the cardi- 


nal. On the other hand, the queen - dowager 
and her party, perceiving that little was to be 
expected from the regent's efforts, applied to 
France, and received the ſtrongeſt promiſes of 
ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance. 

It happened at this time, that the Scots 
who had been formerly of the Engliſh party, 
I mean the earls of Angus and Caſſils, the lord 
Maxwell, and Sir George Douglas, were highly 
exaſperated at Henry's breach of faith, when 
he heard of the cardinal's death. I have al- 
ready mentioned the reluctancy with which he 
agreed that the Scots ſhould be comprehended. 
in his treaty with France; and his wardens 
upon the borders had, in cheir proclamations, 
ſtiled the peace no other than an abſtinence of 
war during the king s pleaſure. The noble- 
men abovementioned, therefore, in open par- 
lament, renounced all their treaties and en- 
gagements with Henry, and concurred in the 
general voice of the nation for a war with 

Var. V. "mT England. 
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it, had not decency, and the reproaches of the 4 5. 15056 
queen-dowager and her court compelled him. 
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A b. 1546. England. Upon cooler thoughts, the danger 


Articles of 
the capitu- 
lation. 


of the conſpirators ſurrendering tlie caſtle and 
the regent's ſon to the English was confidered; 
and on the ſeventeenth of December, Att at 
paſſed to impower the regent to enter into 2 
freſh treaty with the conſpirators; and itt about 
a month's time, the following terms were 
agreed upon : 

Firſt, That the govertimetit mould procure 
unto che beſieged a ſufficient abſolution from 


the pope, for the ſlaughter of the cardinal ; 


and that they ſhould not be purſued by force, 
until the ſaid abſolution be obtained. 

Secondly, That the beſieged, nor any betong- 
ing to them, ſhall never be proſecuted at law 
for the ſlaughter aforeſaid ; and that they mall 
enjoy all commodities, ſpiritual or temporal, 
as freely as if it had never been committed. | 

Thirdly, That the beſieged ſhall give pledges 
for ſurrendering the caſtle, how ſoon the ab- 
ſolution 1s brought from Rome, and delivered 
unto them; and that for ſurety of thoſe 
pledges, the befieged ſhall, in the mean time, 
retain in their cuſtody the governor's ſon. 

Hiſtorians agree in ſuppoſing, that neither 
party meant to fulfil thoſe terms. Iam inclined 
to think, that the regent was in earneſt ; but 
we cannot imagine that the conſpirators were 
ſo, or that a garriſon . in which John Knox 
(for he had been admitted into the caſtle) was, 


an active leader, would have ou accepted 
of 


c 
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of an abſalution from Rome, Buchanan him- 
ſelf acknowledges, that the conſpirators made 
a very bad uſe of the reſpite which this tem- 
porary accommodation procured them ; and 
that, notwithſtanding all the admonitions of 
Knox, they ſpent their time in whoredom, 
adultery, and all the vices of idleneſs. 

The death of Henry the eighth, which hap- 
pened on the twenty-eighth of January 1547, 
and that of Francis the firſt two months af- 
ter, did not greatly alter the ſtate of affairs 
between the two kingdoms. Henry the eighth, 
upon his death · bed, had recommended to the earl 
of Hertford, and his other miniſters, the com- 


pletion of the match between his ſon, the prince 


of Wales, and the young queen of Scotland, 
by force of arms, if perſuaſions ſhould fail. 
Henry the ſecond of France, a ſpirited young 
prince, full of ambition, and devoted to the 
Guiſes, entered warmly into the intereſt of the 
queen-dowager and her party; and ſeems, from 
the commencement of his reign, to have 
planned out the ſole regency of Scotland for her, 
and the marriage of her daughter with his fon. 

Both parties (if the conſpirators can deſerve 


that appellation) were elated beyond mcaſure 


by the encouragement they received, the one 


from England, the other from France. In the 


month of June, the abſolution which, for 
form fake, had been ſtipulated for the conſpi- 
rators, arrived from Rome; but it was con- 
Rr 2 ceived 
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A. D. 1547. ceived i in ſuch terms, that they very juſtly 


War with 
England. 


treated it with the higheſt ridicule *, They 
even complained, that they had been bubbled 
and deceived in the negotiation, and that his 
holineſs had undertaken to do what he ac- 
knowledged he could not do. The fiege 
therefore continued; and the conſpirators made 
a moſt deſperate e in hourly expectation 
of relief from England. The protector duke 
of Somerſet, who, upon Henry's death, took 
upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the Engliſh 
government, behaved on this occaſion with 
the very worſt of policy. Some military know- 
ledge, and a great zeal for the Reformation, 
were the only qualifications for government 
of which he was poſſeſſed. Inſtead of ſooth- 


ing the Scots, he purſued the plan he ought 


by all means to have avoided, and that too 
in the moſt abſurd manner, by employing, at 
once, temporal and ſpiritual arms for effecting 
the marriage, 

He brought the council of England to approve 


of a war with the Scots, tho? he had a penſioned 


party in that kingdom, ſufficient to have divided 
their voices. Among the other injunctions in- 
tended for the improvement of the Reformation 
in England, a form of prayer was ordered for 
the fuccefs of the CIO A in the fol- 


| one of the articles was, © remitt imus crimen irremiſſibile ;” 
pardon an unpardonable crime, 


lowing 
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lowing terms, which every reader of the ſmalleſt 
curioſity muſt. be. pleaſed to ſee: < Ye ſhall 
alſo make your treaty and effectual prayer to 
Almighty God, for the peace of all chriſtian 
regions; and eſpecially, that the moſt joyful 
peace and unity of this reyalme and Scotland 
may ſhortly be profited and brought to 'paſs, 


by the moſt godly and happy marriage of the 


king's majeſty, and the young queen of Scot- 
land: and that it would pleaſe Almighty God 
to aid with ſtrength, wiſdom, and power, and 
with. his holy. defence, all thoſe which favour 
and ſet forward the ſame, and vanquiſh and 
confound all thoſe which labour and ſtudy to 
the lett and interruption of ſo godly 'a quiet 
and unity, whereof theſe two realms ſhould 
take ſuch a benefit and profit.” 

The protector, pleaſed that the people of Eng- 
land were, in general, fond of the match, and 
were prepared to ſecond him in all his endea- 
vours, either pacific or warlike, to bring it 
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Negotiati- 
ons in 
France. 


about, ſent Sir Francis Brian to the court of 


France, to endeavour to perſuade Henry either 
to befriend the courtſhip, or to remain neutral 


in the quarrel; but the arguments he was to 


employ, were, perhaps, the moſt impolitic that 
could have been deviſed. He was to inſiſt, not 
only upon the validity of the marriage treaty, 
which had been confirmed in the Scotch par- 
liament, and upon the great advantages and 
conveniency of the whole iſland. being under 

one 
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4. . 1547- One head; but he was to reſume all the evi- 
dences that had been brought by the late king 
and his predeceſſors, to prove the ſuperiority | 
of England over Scotland ; arguments which | 
of themſelves were ſyflicient inducements to 
determine Henry to oppoſe the match with all 


his power. As his preparations to ſuccour, ] 
were-not ſo forward as thoſe of the Engliſh to 
diſtreſs, Scotland, he fought to gain time; and | 
his agent in England propoſed a meeting upon : 
the borders, between commiſſioners of both t 
kingdoms, to treat of an accommodation, and c 
to examine into the dependence of the crawn 0 
of Scotland upon that of England. This pro- t 
poſal was agreed to, and Tunſtal, biſhop- of U 
Durham, was ordered to fearch the chartula- | 
ries of his church for. the evidences of that t 

- _ - dependency ; and, at the ſame time, he was e 
appointed joint commiſſioner with Sir Robert v 
— Bowes to treat with the Scots. Tunſtal, tho? a 
2 moderate prelate, was a moſt violent advo- t 
cate for the dependency of Scotland upon p 
England; and wrote a long laboured letter to t] 
the lords of the regency, with exemplifications v 
of a number of papers to prove it. As I have, © 
more. than once, anſwered all the arguments fc 
he brings, and detected the forgeries of his cl 
chief authorities, it is ſufficient to fay, that he Ii 
and Bowes were inſtructed to drop that, and A 
all other claims of the Engliſh upon the Scots, at 


provided they could ſucceed in the article of 
the 
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the marriage. The Scotch commiſſioners hav- 3 


ing no inſtructions upon that head, the con- 


ferences broke off, and botli ſides n 


anew for war. 
The Freneh king's preparations were ſo for- 
ward, that he had already appointed Strozzi, 


knight of Malta, prior of Capua, and ciptain- | 


general of the French gallies, to fail with a 
ſquadron of fixteen ſtout gallies for Scotland; 


and to begin his operations by reducing the ea | 


tle of St. Andrew's. Before his arrival, the 


council of Scotland had taken the proper pre- 


cautions for breaking the ſtorm that threatened 
them from England. On the nineteenth of 


to come with victuals for one month to what- 


Keith. 
March, a proclamation was iſſued for afl the 
lieges to be in readinefs, on forty days warning, 


ever place ſhould be affigned for their rendez- 


vous. On the twenty-fifth of the ſame month, 

another proclamation was made for erecting ad 
lighting beacons along the ſea- coaſt, and ap- 
pointing Edinburgh for the place of rendezvous; 
the regent declaring, at the ſame time, that he 
was ready to lay down his life in defence of his 
country. Scotland had not for many years been 
fo unanimous as it was at this period, occaſioned 
chiefly by the itnpoktic, unjuſt, claims of the Eng- 
liſh. The protector duke of England pubfiſhed 
a manifeſto, which he ſent to be diſtributed 


Ae * lords of Seotland, ſetting forth, in 
the 
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the ſtrongeſt terms, the benefits that muſt ariſe 


to both kingdoms, by the propoſed marriage; 


but his arguments were flighted,. and the papers 
ſuppreſſed. The elect biſhop of Roſs was, in- 
deed, ordered to repair to the court of England, 
as embaſſador from Scotland, to obtain ſome 
reſpite from the hoſtilities which were then lay- 
ing waſte the Scotch borders; but without any 


inſtructions relative to the marriage. The Eng- 


liſh wardens, upon this, received freſh; orders, 
not only to continue their depredations, but to 
garriſon the places of ſtrength which they took 
from the Scots. The lord Maxwell, who was 
the greateſt ſufferer by the Engliſh incurſions, 
repaired to court, where he laid the ſtate of the 


borders before the regent, who immediately 


advanced with an army to retake the caſtle of 
Langhope, which had fallen into the hands of 
the Engliſh. Among the other noblemen who 
ſeryed in this expedition, was the earl of Rothes, 
father to Norman Leſley. Some of Beaton's 
friends, while the Scotch army encamped by 
the river Meggat, ſuggeſted to the regent, that 


the earl, more than probably, was an accomplice 


with his ſon in the murder of Beaton, and his 
other treaſons, and. inſiſted upon his being tried, 
to which the earl ſubmitted, and was honour- 
ably acquitted, After this, the caſtle of Lang- 
hope, belonging to lord Maxwell, was retaken, 
as were the other places which the Engliſh had 

ſeized ; 
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Iriſh as thought themſelves of Scotch original, 


took part in the war againſt the Engliſh, 

A new negociation had before. this been en- 
tered into between Balnaves, the agent for the 
garriſon of St. Andrew's, and the protector 


duke of England. On the ninth of March the 


agreement was finiſhed, conſiſting of ſeven arti- 


cles. By this agreement, the conſpirators bound 


themſelves to do all they could to forward the 


marriage, and not to ſurrender the caſtle of St. 
Andrew's without king Edward's conſent, or 


till the nuptials were completed. They were to 
put the regent's ſon into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, and Norman Leſley was to receive pay for 


ſix-ſcore ſoldiers, at the rate of ſixpence a day 


for the foot, and eight-pence for the horſe, be- 
ſides artillery, powder, and every thing neceſ- 
ſary for the defence of the caſtle. Penſions were 


likewiſe ſettled on the conſpirators. Norman. 


Leſley had two hundred and eighty pounds ſter- 
ling, Kirkaldy two hundred, and the reſt in 
proportion. Beſides thoſe liberalities, Balnaves 
received two thouſand two hundred pounds 
for their uſe. A few days after this agreement, 
the lord Gray affociated himſelf with the con- 
ſpirators, and offered, upon certain conſidera- 
tions, to deliver into the hands of the Engliſh 
his caſtle of Broughty Craig, and to co-operate 
in forwarding the marriage. | 
ö SC During 


The caſtle 
of St. An- 
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rendered 
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During thofe tranſactions, the regent, who 
remained {till upon the borders, received intel- 
ligence that the French fleet was ſeen upon the 


coaſt of Scotland. Upon this, he immediately 
ordered his Engliſh priſoners to be carried to 


Edinburgh; and poſted in perſon to St. An- 
drew's, where he knew the French would land. 
Strozzi, ! in obedience to his orders, loſt no time 
in battering the caſtle from his ſhips; but with 
very little effect for three weeks. At laſt he 
landed his artillery, which he mounted on the 


walls of churches and religious buildin gs; ſothat 


an Italian engineer, who had been ſent from 
the 3 that they had now to deal with e [>< 
perienced ſoldiers. A large breach being made, 
a parley was beaten by the beſieged, who in- 
ſiſted, at firſt, upon high terms; but none were 
granted them, excepting pardon for their lives, 
and that they ſhould be carried to France ; ; and 
if they diſliked their reſidence there, that they 
might be conveyed to any other country, Scot- 
land excepted. By this capitulation, the regent 
recovered his ſon; and, the French ſecured ap 
immenſe booty in the cardinal's effects and mo- 
ney, with which, and his priſoners, Strozzi ſet 
ſail in a few days. for France, We are told, 
that the plague had broke out in the caſtle, be- 
fore it was reduced ; and by an order of council 


it was 3 levelled wien * ground, not only on. 


account 


- 
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#ccount of its being the ſcene of the eardinal's 


murder, but becauſe it lay convenient for the 
Engliſh, who might at any time ſeize it thro” 


their ſuperiority at ſea. As to the garriſon, 
ſome of them were kept on board the gallies, 


and others ſent to priſons in Brittany. 
We have no light to inſtruct us as to the 


reaſons of Strozzi's quick return to France, 


which was the more particular, as his preſence 
was ſo much wanted in Scotland to oppoſe the 
Engliſh. About the beginning of Auguſt, the 
protector duke was at the head of eighteen 
thouſand men, all of them experienced, well- 


diſciplined, and well armed, troops. The earl 
of Warwick acted under him as lièutenant- ge- 
neral ; and his other officers of note were the 
lord Grey of Wilton, the lord Dacres, and 
82 er Brian. Beſides this ary which 


equipped, under the lord admiral Elinton, of 
ſixty ſail, one half ſhips of war, and the other 


tranſports, with proviſions, which were to at- 


tend the troops, and ſupply them occaſionally: 
The regent of Scotland had now raiſed an 
army, which lay encamped to the eaſt of Edin- 
burgh, on the weſt fide of the Eſk, above 
munen When the protector arrived at 
Berwick, it was generally thought that the re- 


gent would have iſputed the paſs of the Paths, 
commonly called Peaſe, one of tlie ſtrongeſt 


in tlie UNECE But either from an unaccount- 
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able overſight, or rather from a vain-glorious 


confidence; this was neglected; and the pro- 
tector, in four days after leaving Berwick, came 
up with the Scotch army, which was poſted to 


great advantage. During his march, he had 
behaved with remarkable courteſy to the. inha- 
bitants of all the places through which he 


marched, eſpecially thoſe who declared them- 


ſelves for the marriage. The earl of Warwicx 


commanded the firſt diviſion, conſiſting of 
about five thouſand. The ſecond was led by 
the protector duke himſelf, and contained 
above eight thouſand veteran troops. The 
rear, which conſiſted of about five thouſand, 
was led by the old lord Dacres. Beſides thoſe 
troops, the Engliſh had an excellent train of ar- 
tillery; and about fifteen hundred pioneers and 
light troops, which ſkirted their army, pre 


vented deſertions, and brought intelligence from 


all quarters; their carts and waggons, in the 
whole, amounting to nine hundred. 

The regent of Scotland ordered the fire croſs, 
which conſiſted of two burning brands tied to the 


top of a ſpear, and was a ſignal for all Scotchmen 


to repair to the royal ſtandard, eccleſiaſtics as 
well as laymen ; which they did in ſuch num- 
bers, that many were diſmiſſed, and only the 


moſt robuſt, likely, men retained. Even thoſe 


were double the number of the Engliſh army; 
but were far inferior to it with regard to diſcipline 


* military appointments. On the eighth of 


September, 
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September, the regent called a convention of 4. 5. 1547+ 


the ſtates, at a place called Monkton-hall near 
Muſſelburgh, where it was enacted, that if any 
eccleſiaſtic died in the expedition, his neareſt 
relation ſhould have the next turn to the pre- 
ſentation of the living, and likewiſe all the 
profits of the beneſice, as it ſtood at the in- 
cumbent's death. The heirs of laymen who 
were ſlain, or ſhould die in the ſervice, were 
to have their ward, nonentries, relief, and mar- 
riage free, and a diſpenſation for their mino- 
rities, without payment of à teen'd penny. 
The heirs af the nobility, and aſſignees of 
landed gentlemen, were to have their wards, 
reliefs, and marriages, in their own hands. 
Their wives, children, and executors, Were to 
enjoy their farms and poſſeſſions, whether hold- 
ing them of eccleſiaſtics, laics, or the queen, 
for five years, without enter-money, only pay- 
ing the uſual rents. The Engliſh were, at this 
time, within two miles of the Scotch army, 
and encamped between Preſton and Tranent, 
almoſt on the very ſpot where the rebels in the 


year 1745, defeated the royal army under Sir 


John Cope. Their ſupplies from their ſhip- 


ping became now very precarious. They were 
in danger of having. their retreat to England 


cut off; and they knew that no ſubſiſtence could 
be had in Scotland. The protector had, upon 


his entering Scotland, publiſhed a manifeſto, 


Which was one of the beſt ſtate papers of that 
W Age. 
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tector, in four days after leaving Berwick, came 
up with the Scotch army, which was poſted to 
great advantage. During his march, he had 


behaved with remarkable courteſy to the. inha- 


bitants of all the places through which he 
marched, eſpecially thoſe who declared them- 
ſelves for the marriage. The earl of Warwick 


commanded the firſt diviſion, conſiſting of 


about ſive thouſand. The ſecond was led by 
the protector duke himſelf, and contained 
above eight thouſand veteran troops. The 


rear, which conſiſted of about five thouſand, 


was led by the old lord Dacres. Beſides thoſe 


troops, the Engliſh had an excellent train of ar- 
tillery; and about fifteen hundred pioneers and 


light troops, which ſkirted their army, pre 


vented deſertions, and brought intelligence from 
all quarters; their carts and waggons, in the 


whole, amounting to nine hundred. 
The regent of Scotland ordered the fire croſs, 
which conſiſted of two burning brands tied to the 


top of a ſpear, and was a ſignal for all Scotchmen 
to repair to the royal ſtandard, eccleſiaſtics as 


well as laymen; which they did in ſuch num- 
bers, that many were diſmiſſed, and only the 


moſt robuſt, likely, men retained. Even thoſe 


were double the number of the Engliſh army; 
but were far inferior to it with regard to diſcipline 


1 military appointments. On the eighth of 


September, 
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September, the regent called a convention of 4.D. 1547 


the ſtates, at a place called Monkton-hall near 


Black Acts, 


Muſſelburgh, where it was enacted, that if any fol. 246, 


eccleſiaſtic died in the expedition, his neareſt 
relation ſhould have the next turn to the pre- 
ſentation” of the living, and likewiſe. all the 
profits of the benefice, as it ſtood at the in- 
cumbent's death. The heirs of laymen who 
were lain, or ſhould die in the ſervice, were 
to have their ward, nonentries, relief, and mar- 
riage free, and a diſpenſation. for their mino- 
rities, without payment of a2 teen'd penny. 
The heirs af the nobility, and aſſignees of 
landed gentlemen, were to have cher wards, 

reliefs, and marriages, in their own hands. 
Their wives, children, and executors, were to 
enjoy their farms and poſſeſſions, whether hold- 
ing them of eccleſiaſtics, laics, or the queen, 
for five years, without enter- money, only pay- 
ing the uſual rents. The Engliſh were, at this 
time, within two miles of the Scotch army, 


and encamped between Preſton and Tranent, 


almoſt on the very ſpot where the rebels in the 


year 1745, defeated the royal army under Sir 


John Cope. Their ſupplies from their ſhip- 


ping became now very; precarious. They were 
in danger of having their retreat to England 


cut off; and they knew that no ſubſiſtence could 
be had in Scotland. The protector had, upon 


his entering Scotland, publiſhed a manifeſto, 


Which was one of the belt ſtate papers of that 
145 Age. 
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Di age. He ſaid, * that nature had defigned the 


two nations to be ſubject to one head; that ſhe 


was aſſiſted by a ſimilarity between che inha- 


force, by continuing his gentle treatment to- 


bitants, in language, cuſtoms, laws, and 


manners; and that Providence had favoured 


ſuch a union, by the Scotch crown devolving 
to a female, and that of England to a male; 


and that if they were joined together in mar- 


riage, all former diſtinctions, jealouſies, and 


pretenſions, muſt ceaſe of courſe, and the whole 
rMand be happy: that fach an union was the 
more to be defired, on account of the equa- 
lity of years between the two royal perfonages ; 
that the nobility and great landholders of Scot- 


land, inftead of living in perpetual alarms and 
# ſtate of hoſtility, would then have leiſure to 


cultivate the arts of peace, and the improve- 


ments of their country: that ſuch a ſituation 


muſt be the more deſirable to the Scots, on ac- 
count of their inferiority to the Engliſh in 
power and riches: that England was deſirous 
of concluding an immediate and a laſting peace, 
on the ſtricteſt terms of equality, by giving up 
all pretenſions to any ſuperiority over Scotland; 
and he concluded by putting the Scots in mind, | 
that the match had been already agreed upon 
by the parliament, and the public faith of the 
nation.” | 

Such were the general heads of this mani- 
feſto, which the protector endeavoured to en- 


all 
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all who oppoſed him, and even to thoſe who A. b. 1. 


had provoked him moſt. The queen-mother 
and her faction were deaf to all thoſe repre» 
ſentations ; and the protector, as hig laſt effort, 
ſent a private letter to the regent, conjuring 
him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to put an end to 
the diſtractions of the two nations, by not op» 
poſing the marriage. He offered, in that caſe, 
that the young queen ſhould remain in Scot- 
land till ſhe was of an age fit to chuſe for her- 


ſelf, to withdraw his army out of the king 


dom, and even to give a pecuniary ſatisfaction 


for the damages it had committed. All he re- 


quired was, an aſſurance that the queen ſhould 


not be diſpoſed of to any foreign prince. 
This letter, and other applications of the ſame 
king, was communicated only to the regent's 
natural brother, the ſame who had been abbot 
of Paiſley, but was now archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, and fome of his hot-headed favourites, 
who adviſed him to ſtifle the letter, and to give 


out that it contained only inſolent menaces 


to carry the queen out of Scotland, to force 


ker to marry the king of England, and to re- 


duce the Scots to an abject dependence ue 
the Engliſh. 


There is a ſurprizing difference between the 
hiſtorians of the two nations, as to the opera- a 
tions that ſucceeded. It is agreed, on all hands, 
that many ſkirmiſhes paſſed, in one of which 
the earl of Warwic was in imminent danger of 

his 
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at the bat- 
tle f 
Pinkie. 
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And Bis ifs chat the maih body of the Englith ly at 
Preſton- pans, and the Scots at Muffelburgh, and 
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the adjacent places: The river Efk ran betweeti 
their two armies, which were not much above 


a mile diſtant from each other. ＋ he queen*dow:- 
ager's' party, the regent, and the prieſts, who 
were very numetous in the Scotch army, ap⸗ 


peared to be afraid of nothing 1d much, as that 


g their « enemies ſhould eſcape back to their own 


country, either By ſtealing a march, of endbark: 


| fig on board their thips; and their Biſtorians, 


with ſome mew of probability, Jay, that they 


were actually making difpofifions for a re- 
treat, when a body of the Scots of about tw6__ 


chouſand men attacked the lord Gray, and Sit 


Francis Brian's diviſion; but after a diſpute of 


almoſt three hours, chey e were fd: — 4 with 
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5 their camp. In this encounter 5 ear! of Hume 
Was mortally wounded, and his fon taken pri- 
Toner; as were, on the part of kli Engliſh, Sir : 

| Ralph Bulmer, Sir Thbmas Gower, and Sir Ro- 
dert Crouch. The Hain oh, both ſides are Rid 
to have amounted to 4 thouſand. This! action, | 
Which happened two days Before the general 

battle, gave the Engliſh an opportunity of chang- 
ing their fituition for the "better. The earl of 
Angus commanded the firſt line of the Scotch 
army, which was compoſed of their belt men. 


The regent led the center, and the earl of Hunt- 


| * the rear. Beſides them, the earl of Argyle 


commanded 


c 
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- commanded their cavalry, which was inconſi- 


derahle, and conſiſted only of light-hopfe and 2 
bady of Iriſh archers, whom he had brought 
over, and who ſerved as fubjects to the crown 


of Scotland, I ſhall here 'qmit the particulars 
of a challenge which was faid to have been 


ſent from the earl of Huntley, by a Scotch he- 
rald, offering to fight the protector duke, 
twenty to twenty, ten to ten, or body to body, 
to prevent the farther effuſion of blood, be- 
cauſe it does not appear that the earl au- 


thorized any ſuch romantic propoſal. That 


ſuck a challenge was given, can ſcarcely be 
doubted; but it had been dictated by ſome 
furious Scotchman; tho de what nn 
not clear. 

The action which had ready n 
had given the protector duke a mean opinion 
of the Scotch diſcipline and proweſs. He Was, 


however, ſtill ready to have fulfiled the terms 


he had propoſed; but the regent was deter- 
mined, if poſlihle, to cut off his retreat from 
his ſhips, and to force him to a battle, which 
he made no doubt muſt terminate in the total 
deſtruction of the Engliſh army. The protec- 
tor having made a motion towards the ſea, 
which convinced the regent that the enemy 
intended to retire to their fhips, he immedi- 
ately ſent orders to the earl of Angus to pals 
the river, and advance into the plain, ſo as to 
prevent their eſcape, and force them to à bat- 

Vol. V. 9 tle. 
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A. P. 1547- tle. The earl, who was well acquainted with 


the diſcipline and courage of the Engliſh, and 
well knowing that they could not remain long 
in their preſent ſituation, diſcovered ſuch re- 
luctance in obeying this fatal order, that* the 
regent commanded him to march, under pain 
of high treaſon. Upon the earls marching, 
the Engliſh generals congratulated each other 
on their approaching victory. A feint which 
they made to take up a riſfing-ground, that 


commanded the Scotch camp, made the latter 


run in a moſt tumultuous manner to prevent 
them; when all of a ſudden the Engliſh wheel- 
ed round, and took up another eminence called 


Pinkey- clough, which ſecured their communi- 


cation with their ſhips, and gave them the ad- 
vantage of the wind and the ſun. The protector 
then made diſpoſitions for a general battle. He 


placed his van on the left of the riſing-ground, . 


ſo as th be at the fartheſt diſtance from the 
ſea, His main body and the rear was placed 
on the right, and the lord Gray commanded a 
detached party; but with orders not to act, 
till he ſhould ſee the van engaged with the 
Scots, and then he was to attack them, to com- 
plete their defeat. 

This diſpoſition was ſo excellent, ak the 
Scots could-not advance to the charge, which 


they did with a moſt diſorderly. precipitancy, 
without receiving on their flank a full fire from 


the „ mupping. This threw them, and 
| particularly 
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particularly the Iriſh archers, into great diſor- A. p. 547. 


der. The Highlanders, likewiſe, unaccuſtomed 


to cannonading, ſtaggered; and, in ſhort, the 
whole van diſcovered evident ſigns of a rout. 


The- lord Gray obſerving their conſternation, 


ventured to diſobey his orders, in hopes of ob- 
taining the victory with his cavalry. Advan- 
cing to the charge, he found that the Scots 
were poſted in a fallow-field, and had a ſlough 
in their front; ſo that his cavalry were under 
great diſadvantages in attacking them. The 
Scots having thus leiſure to recover from their 
amazement, ſtood firmly to their arms, con- 


fiſting of a buckler and a long pike, with which 


they actually defeated and diſperſed the Engliſh, 
cavalry ; but being unprovided with horſe to. 


purſue their advantage, the protector duke 


and the earl of Warwick had time to move 
with the main of their infantry to their aſ- 


ſiſtance. The archers, and four hundred fo- 


reign fuzileers, made terrible diſcharges upon 
the flank; and the protector bringing up the 


infantry, attacked the Scots before they reca- 


vered their ranks, after the purſuit of the Eng- 


liſh cavalry, which had now time to form a- 
freſh behind their infantry, The proofs. of va- 


lour which the Scots had already exhibited, 
and the compacted manner in which they 


formed a regular grove with their pikes, ren- 


dered the Engliſh generals cautious of again 


Tte2 ſuch 


attacking them hand to hand; but they opened 
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AD. 157. ſuch batteries of artillery from their eines 


ces, their ſhipping, and their infantry, wie" 
cularly the foreign fuxileers, that ſcarcely a 
ſhot fell in vain, ſo cloſely wedged were the 
ranks of the Scots. The earl of Angus, who 
commanded their van, ſought to avoid this 
dreadful carnage by changing his ground; but 
in vain: Sir Peter Meutas, and Sir Peter Gambe, 
who commanded the foreigners, continued 
their fire inceſſantly. The earl of Warwick 
continued advancing at the head of the in- 
fantry; and the Engliſh vanguard, that never 
had yet been engaged, deſcended from the hill 
in excellent order. The attempt which the 
earl of Angus had made to change his ground, 


was by his countrymen conſtrued into a flight. 


The Irifh archers were the firſt to ſhrink from 
the field, and the panic ſooh ſeized the whole 
afny. No farther diſtinction of fear and center 
was how obſerved. The ſcene of confuſion be- 
cam then general; and the Tagliſh, who were 
both cooler and better poſted for obſervation 
than the Scots, loſt no circumſtance that could 
improve their enemy's confuſion into a gene- 
ral rout. The Scots, who were infatuated 
and diſmayed, in proportion as they had been 
before preſamptuous and intoxicated, threw 
away their arms, and tamely yielded their 
throats to the ſwords of their enemies, who 
gave no quarter, in the purſuit, to prieſts or 
* and but little to the common men. 

Some 
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Leith; but the greateſt number towards Edin- 
burgh, Wherever they fled, the ground was 
ſirewed with their dead bodies; and ten thou- 
ſand men fell in the battle and the purſuit, 
beſides fifteen hundred who were taken pri- 
ſoners, The Engliſh are ſaid not to have loſt 
above. two hundred men; but this account 


is certainly diminiſhed, | 
It is acknowledged by the Engliſh | chew 


ſelves, that the Scotch nobility and gentry be- 
haved with great gallantry on this fatal day. 


The lord Fleming, the eldeſt ſons of the lords 


Montroſe, Erſkine, Methven, Ogilvie, Living- 
ſton, and Roſs, were killed in the battle, which 
was called that of Pinkey, from a nobleman's 
houſe in the neighbourhood, and was fought 
on the tenth of September. The loſs of the 
Engliſh was ſcarcely mentioned. The lord Gray 
was dangerouſly wounded, and the protector's 
eldeſt ſon, by his firſt marriage, whom he had 
moſt unjuſtly diſinherited, was, for his gallant 
behaviour in the battle, knighted, and put 
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Some fled to the ſea, and ſome towards Dal- . 1547 


Their loſs, 


into the entail of his eſtate, after the .extinc- . -. 


tion of the heirs male of his ſecond marriage; 


which happened accordingly, and the titles of 


that moſt noble family are now inherited by 
the deſcendants of the ſaid Sir Edward. 

6 The Scots were defeated, but far from be- 
ing conquered, in the late battle, The regent 
and the e, - mother retained all their high 


{ , 


"__ 
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ſures. They fled, indeed, to Stirling with the 


remains of their army which they could pick 


up, and there they came to the full knowledge 
of their loſs. "The earl of Huntley, who was 
chancellor of the kingdom, the lords Yeſter, 


Hamilton, and Wemys, and the maſter of 


Semple, were among the priſoners. It may be 
proper to mention one particular recorded by 
the Scotch hiſtorians, and by no means un- 
likely. They tell us, that when the rout of 


their ccuntrymen became general, about two 


thouſand of them fell down in the field as 
dead, and ran off in the night-time; of this 
number was the earl of Angus, who eſcaped 


by the aſſiſtance of a horſe which was brought 
him. We are likewiſe informed, that the clergy 


formed a ſeparate brigade, conſiſting of four 
thouſand, with their own uniform and colours; 
which might, no doubt, contribute to the-great 
{ſlaughter that fell upon their body. 


Though it cannot be denied, that the Eng- 


liſh had obtained a cheap, important, and deci- 
ſive victory, yet its conſequences ſet them farther 
than ever from the great purpoſes of the marri- 
age, and the reduction of Scotland. The pro- 


tector next day entered and plundered Leith, 


deſtroyed or took the ſhipping in the Forth, 


burnt Kinghorn and a few defenceleſs villages, - 


and ſeized upon ſome paſſes in the neighbour- 
hood, 
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hood, but was unable to take Edinburgh caſtle, 
though he attempted it. In ſhort, his conduct 
after the battle was deſpicable, almoſt beyond 
expreſſion. Inſtead of purſuing the regent to 


e 


the caſtle of Stirling, where the young queen 


and her mother reſided, he fortified Broughty 
caſtle, becauſe of its ſituation at the mouth of 
the Tay ; ſtripped the abbey of Holy-rood houſe 
of its bells and leaden roofs ; and after commit- 
ting many other unmanly acts of depredation, 
he began his march for England towards the.end 
of September. During this expedition, the earl 
of Lenox and the lord Wharton had made an 
irruption into Scotland with five thouſand men; 
and meeting with-no reſiſtance, they deſtroyed 
ſeveral caſtles or forts, particularly that of An- 
nan, and laid the borders under contribution. 
They might have marched to Edinburgh; but 
either the protector's repulſe from that caſtle 


diſcouraged them, or the want of proviſions 


diſabled them from proceeding. | 
Thus ended a moſt impolitic expedition, 
through the incapacity of thoſe who conducted 


RET return 
to their 0wn 
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it; who, though ſucceſsful in all their attempts, 


except the reduction of the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
were, upon the whole, baffled and intimidated. 


The proteQor's ambitious brother, the lord · admi- 


ral of England, having married Henry the eighth's 
dowager, was concerting the means of ſeiz- 
ing the government, and had entered into many 
intrigues for the's ruin of his brother, which af- 


terwards. 
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terwards coſt himſelf his head. The protector 


was à well-meaning man, but irreſolute, pes 
plexed, and over - bearing; graſping at more 
power than he knew how to manage, and afraid 
of an oppoſition, which his inſolence had raiſed, 


and his miſcondutt had encouraged. Truſting 
to the ſplendor of his victory, he hurried back 


to England amidſt the ſhort-lived acclamations 


of the populace, without ſecuring one ſolid ad- 
vantage, that could compenſate for the expences 


of his expedition. When he paſſed through the 
Merſe in Teviotdale, he forced the carl of Both - 
well, and the gentlemen of that country, to 
ſwear allegiance to young Edward, and to deli- 
ver into his hands their ſtrong holds, which he 
either demoliſhed or rer fortied. He put garri- 
fons into the caſtles of Hume and Roxburgh, 
and xrefted two forts at Lauder and Aymouth, 
The garriſons he left in thoſe places, on account 
of their diſtance from England, were conſidered 
as uſeleſs, as they could not be relieved with- 


out the greateſt difficulty ; and though they ex- 


aſperated, were far from briling, the Scots. 
The regent of Scotland, when he returned 


to ſend the 0 Stirling, ſummoned a meeting of the nobility, 


queen to 
France, 


which was held in the queen- mother's preſence; 


Ze harangued them with an air of bereiſm and 
intrepidity ; and inſtead of deſponding, he ad- 


ved them to carry on the war with more vi- 
gour than ever; and his propoſal was receiyed 
with — W ithout loſing time, he imme- 

diately 
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dintely Laid ſiege tothe caſtle of Broughty ; 12,3467 


but having been always wafortunate in under 
takings of that kind, he was, by the bravery 


of the garriſon, forced to turn che lege into a 
blockade; and he left two of his officers, Hali- 


burton and Learmouth, with. a body of horſe 
and foot, to bridle the excurſions of the garri- 


meaſures to be taken for ſecuring the perſon of 


their queen from the power of the Engliſh. | 


Their proceedings, on this occaſion, had an ap- 


imprudent and inconſiſtent with that character 
of patriotiſm which they affected. They very 
juſtly exclaimed againſt Henry the eighth and 
the duke of Somerſet, for their attempts againſt 
the indepeudency of Scotland; and reſolved, in 
all events, to render the marriage of their queen 
with the king of England impracti cable; but this 
could not be done if ſhe remained in Scotland. 
Their country was apen to a freſh invaſion of 
the Engliſh, The ſpirit of the common people 
was broken by the diſaſters of the war; no army 
was on foot; and.it-was to be feared, they had 
no fort that was tenable againſt a ſiege of the 
Engliſh, The queen-mother and D'Oyflel, che 
French ambaſſador, were prepared to Obviate 
thoſe diſſiculties, and padertook in the French 
king's name, that the young queen ſhould meet 


with a ſaſe aſy lum an France. They added, chat 


Vol. V. U u in 


fon, Returning to Stirling, he called another 
uſſembly of the nobility, to deliberate upon the 


pearance of magnanimity; but were, in fact, 
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Ab. 1547. in order to engage that prince to lock upon 


their cauſe as his own, and to put a final period 


to. Edward's pretenſions, it was neceſſary that 
' ſhe ſhould receive her education in France. 
The nobility eagerly embraced this propoſition, 
which, as the queen-mother and the ambaſſador 
inſinuated, came from Henry himſelf ; and it 
was agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to implore Hen - 
ry's afliſtance and protection; to offer him the 
ſuperintendency of the queen's education; and, 
in fact, when ſhe ſhould be of age, her hand in 


marriage to his ſon. Henry, who expected this 


ambaſſy, without heſitation accepted of the 
offer, and immediately gave orders for ſix thou- 
ſand veteran troeps to be carried to Scotland. 
J do not, however, "perceive, that this aſſem- 
bly, at Stirling, came to any reſolution as to 
the manner of ſending the young queen's per- 


ſon out of Scotland. On the contrary, a meſ- 
ſage was ſent to England, with a propoſal for 


the protector duke to ſend commiſſioners to 
Berwick, to treat of an accommodation; and 


the earl of Warwick, one of the greateſt ſub- 
jects then in England, was diſpatched thither 
for that purpoſe; but after waiting at Berwick 
for ſome time, he found that the propoſal was 
only meant to gain time; for he returned with- 
out ſeeing any commiſſioners'from Scotland. 
The protector had graced his triumphal en- 


try into London, by a difplay of the priſoners, 
| and eighty pieces on * which he had 


brought 


foo 
Ma; 
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brought from Scotland; and his preſence, for 
that time, put a ſtop to all the intrigues that 
had been formed againſt his perſon. Without 
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being diſcouraged at the flight which had been 


put upon the earl of Warwick, he gave or- 


ders, in February 1548, for drawing up a new 


manifeſto, to induce the Scots to agree to an 
accommodation. In this paper, he offered the 
Scots all the privileges of Engliſhmen in im- 
porting and exporting their goods into or from 
England, if they would conſent to the match. 
I perceive, at the ſame! time, that he offered 


them a truce for ten years; but in this new- 
manifeſto, he made no mention of giving up 


the pretended ſuperiority of England over 


1 


A new ma- 
niſeſto pub- 
liſhed in 
England. 


Scotland; ſo that it had little or no effect, and 


the protector reſolved to have recourſe once 
more to arms. The lord Gray was ordered to 
march from Berwick to Haddington, which 
he did without the leaſt oppoſition; and on the 
eighteenth of April, he entered and began to 
fortify that town, which lies within twelve 


miles of the capital. The plague was then 


making great havock in Scotland; and the peo- 
ple were ſo dejected, that he reduced the caſtles 
of Yeſter and Dalkeith, and made incurſions 
to the very gates of Edinburgh, and filled all 
Eaſt and Mid Lothian with his depredations. 
At laſt, he left a garriſon of two thouſand 
foot and five. hundred horſe, under the com- 
mand of one Mr. Wilford, a brave and an ac- 
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Berwick, 
Ws inaAivity of the * on this 1 
partly from the diſtruſt they entertained 
2 he regent's abilities as 2 general, and partly 
from their daily expecting their French auxilia- 


_ . . ries, | Henry had charged the duke D' Aumale, 
the queen-dowager's brother, with the care of 
ſelecting and equipping (which he did with 


great diligence) the fix thouſand troops which 
were deſtined for Scotland; and Andre de 
Montalambeti, ſieur D'Eſſe, was appointed to 
command them, Half of them were Germans, 
and commanded under him by the Rhinegrave, 
one of their own princes. The other command- 


ers were, Des Termes, D' Andelot, Etange, 


Stroz zi, (not the fame who was in Scotland be- 
fore) and Dunon, who acted as maſter of the 
ordnance, or engineer general. They landed 
at Leith about the middle of June, with an ex- 
cellent train of artillery, and were immedi- 
ately joined at Edinburgh by eight thouſand 


Scots, à proclamation for that purpoſe having 


been emitted by the regent. A conſultation 
was ſoon held between the regent and DEſſe; 
and it was reſolved to begin their operations 
by recovering Berwick, the liege of which was 
eee inne. 

In the mean while, on the ſeventh of . 
parliament was ſummoned to meet at the abbey of 
ce where the bniſhing hand was to be 

put 
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put te the difpoſal of the young queen's per- 
ſon. This meeting was far from being unani- 
mous. Some of the Scotch nobility began to 
reflect on the conſequences of the French al- 
liance; and ſuch of them as favoured the Re- 
formation, not only ſtcennouſly oppoſed it, 
but became advocates for accepting of the 
Engliſh propoſals, and thereby put an end to 


the diſtractions of their country. The inſo- 


lence and aſſuming airs of the French, did not 
a little contribute to this oppoſition; for not 


only the queen- mother, but their general and 


_ embaſlador aſſiſted in the debates. DꝰEſſè pro- 
duced a promiſe under his maſter's hand and 
ſeal, to aſſiſt the Scots at all times; but inſiſted 


upon the parliament confirming the reſolution 


of their nobility, to ſend their queen to France 


to be married to the dauphin, when ſhe was 
of perfect age. There can ſcarcely be a doubt, 
that very unwarrantable means were employed 
for procuring à majority, on a queſtion which 
was to determine, whether the Scots were to 
receive from France the ſubjection they had ſo 
bravely and ſo often repelled from England? 
The queen-mother had never loſt fight of the 
regency; and the regent was ſoftened by the 
promiſe of a penſion of twelve thouſand livres 
a year, and the title. of the duke of Chaſtel- 
heraut, to be conferred, with other preferments 
on him and his family, by Henry. The clergy 
were violent for the match with France; and 
AU the 
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A-D.1543. the more needy part of the nobility were 


gained over by preſents or promiſes. In ſhort, 


a majority was found who were weak and 


wicked enough to agree to the French propo- 
ſals; but with a proviſo, that the king of 
France ſhould obſerve his promiſe, and defend 


Scotland in all its immunities; and that he 


ſhould give their queen in marriage to none 
but the dauphin. To juſtify this reſolution, 
it was pretended, that no dependence was to 
be had on the friendſhip of the Engliſh, who, 
if the marriage ſhould take place with their 
queen, would treat Scotland as a dependent. 
nation; and that the ſureſt way of bringing 
them to proper terms, was to put an end to 
their hopes, by removing the queen to France. 

The French party were already prepared to 
carry this act of parliament (for ſuch it was) 
into immediate execution. One. of their ad- 
mirals, Villegagnon, commander of four gal- 
lies, after landing the troops, ſtood out to ſea, 
as if he intended to return to France; but 
turning northwards, he cleared the Orkneys, 
and ſailed directly to Dumbarton, to which 
caſtle the young queen had been removed, 
under the care of the lords Erſkine and Li- 
vingſton. She was likewiſe attended by her 
natural brother James, prior of St. Andrews, 
and by ſeveral other noblemen and gentlemen 
of rank. Her female attendants were the lady 


Fleming, who wWas her natural aunt by the fa- 


ther, 
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cher, and four young ladies of the name of 4. . 180. 


Mary x. Villegagnon having received his 
royal a on board, conſigned her to the 
care of Monſ. Des Termes, who had been ap- 
pointed by the French king to entertain her; and 
ſetting ſail, he landed, after meeting with ſome 
bad weather, at Breſt, from whence the young 


queen was carried to Paris, and betrothed to 


the dauphin. 


The protector duke of Somerſet was, at this | 


Ae in a very diſagreeable ſituation. The 
ſtate of parties at home rendered his being on 
good terms with the court of France, indiſpen- 


ſibly neceſſary to his ſafety; and a period was 


now put to all hopes of the marriage, which had 
coſt England ſo much blood and treaſure. He 
renewed his offer of a ten years truce; but it 
was rejected by the Scots, who inſiſted upon 
the Engliſh evacuating all the places they held 
in Scotland. By this time, the ſiege of Had- 
dington had been formed, and went on very 
little to the credit either of the Scotch or 
French arms; for they were repulſed i in every 


attack. As the place, if not revictualled, muſt 


inevitably have fallen into the hands of the be- 
ſiegers, orders were given for Sir Robert Bowes 
and Sir Thomas Palmer to march with fifteen 
hundred horſe from Berwick, and to throw 
themſelves into the place. De Theſſe had in- 


5 


uses Fleming, Seton, a and Beaton, | 


telligence of tis deſign, and formed an am- 
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fell, and few eſcaped being cut in pieces; except 
four hundred, who,; with Bowes the Engliſh 
warden of the weſt marches, were taken pri- 
:foners. This was a fevere check to the Eng- 
liſh; and the town, which was reduced to the 


laſt extremity, muſt have been ſurrendered 


to the befiegers, had not about three hundred 
Engliſh horſe found means to enter it, with a 
large convoy of proviſions and ammunition, 
This ſcaſonable relief came about the time the 
Scots were employed in reducing Hume and 
willing to break with France, and diſtruſting 
the carl of Warwick, who was more proper 
than any other nobleman in England to com- 
mand againk the Scots, he prevailed upon the 
earl of Shrewibury to undertake an expadition 
apainft Scotland. He was a very popular no- 


dieman, and had ſerved as 2 volunteer under 


ttb proteftor, during the late invaſion. The 


Englith began now 'to be tired of 'fuch expe» 
ditrons, in which they had found ſo little 
account. It was therefore found neceſlary to 
hire three thouſand German ꝓroteſtants, who had 
ferved in the war againk the emperor ; ſo that, 
according to king Edward's journal, the army 
under Shrewſbury conſiſted - of / twenty-two 
thouſand men, of whom ſeven thouſand were 
cavalry. While this army was preparing for 
their march, an expedition by. ſea was fitted 


out, under the command of the lord high ad- 
14 
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miral, the protector's brother. He had with 
him only g. hundred land troops, and with 
them he made a deſcent ; firſt upon Fife, where 
he was repulſed by the eden of St. Andrew's, 
who had now returned from France; and then 
upon the coaſt of Angus, where the greateſt 
part of his men were cut off by Areſkine of Dun, 
one of the moſt zealous patrons of the Refor- 
mation; and he himſelf was forced, with the 
Joſs of roptrtatiths; to return to England. 

Some of the French officers who ſerved at 
this time in Scotland, have given long details 
of the ſervices |their army performed ; but 1 
omit theſn, becauſe moſt of them are unimpor- 
tant, and the credit due to French memoirs is 
very queſtionable, We know enough of the 
great events of the war, not to ſtand in need 
of ſuch affiſtances. It is not greatly for the ho- 
nour of the French arms, that D*Efle with the 
command of ſeventeen thouſand French and 
Scots, was baffled in all his attempts upon ſuch 
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a place as Haddington. He had advanced his 


lines ſo near to the town, that the beſieged often 
knocked down his men with plummets fixed to 


ſtrings, which they held in their hands. The 


earl of Shrewſbury, who had with him the earl 


of Lenox, entered Scotland in the beginning of 


September, at a time when many of the ſoldiers 
had left the fiege to attend their harveſt. Upon 
the approach of the Engliſh, it was refolved to 
ratſe the ſiege, and to cover the capital by re-" 
Vol. V. E | . wanting 
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treating weſtward. D Eſſe ſucceeded in his retreat 


with great diſſiculty; and having taken up 2 
ſtrong camp, his army was ſoon reinforced to 
the number of ſeventeen thouſand; and ſo well 
poſted, that the earl of Shrewſbury having: xe» 
lieved and revictualled the garriſon of Had- 
dington, durſt not venture to attack him. All 
he could do, was to cut off about five hun- 
dred in their retreat weſtward ; but D'Efle kept 
ſo much-upon his. guard, . that the Engliſh, 
about the beginning. of November, return- 
ed to England. In.their march they deſtroyed 


Dunbar, and ſome. other places; and D'Eſſe * 
ſumed the ſiege of Haddington. | 


The faving Edinburgh from falling into the 
hands of the Engliſh, was the capital ſervice 
which D'Eſſe and the French performed at this 
time. His officers and troops, though brave 
and experienced, were inſolent and rapacious 
beyond belief; and the noblemen who had 


oppoſed the French match, now found all their 


predictions verified; as their, auxiliaries treated 
Scotland, in every reſpect, like -a conquered 
country. A quarrel happened between them 
and the citizens of Edinburgh, on account of 
the chief magiſtrate or provoſt, Hamilton of 
Stenhouſe, (the ſame who ſo bravely defended 
the caſtle againſt the Engliſh) having committed 


two Frenchmen to jail ;. or, according to Bu- 


chanan, becauſe the citizens refuſed to admit 
551 army into dae in the town, on ac: 
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count of their rapacious, thieving, diſpoſitions. 


Both parties took arms. The provoſt and his 
ſon, five citizens of diſtinction, beſides others, 
were killed in endeavouring to quell the tu- 
mult, which was, at laſt, done with great dif- 
fieulty. D'Eſſe, vext and aftiamed of this ac- 
eident, ſought to remove from the minds of 
the Scots the diſagreeable impreſſions that it 


might make, by performing ſome exploit of 


importance. None could be more acceptable 


than that of retaking Haddington; where the 


Engliſh ſoldiers having a kind of contempt for 
their enemies, had greatly relaxed in their diſ- 
cipline. An excellent plan was concerted for 
ſurpriſing the place, and ſo well conducted at 
firſt, that about two thouſand French had actually 
gained the outworks; but a French deſerter 
obſerving them, fired a cannon, which making 
a dreadful ſlaughter among the aſſailants, 
alarmed the garriſon, who repulſed them, af - 


ter a long and obſtinate diſpute, with the loſs of 


about three hundred men. D' Eſſe, without be- 
ing difcouraged, renewed the attack next morn- 
ing, but without ſucceſs ; ſo that all he could 


do, was to cut off the communication between 
the garriſon and the country, in hopes of 
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taking the place by famine. 8 


While D'Eſſe was thus employed in the ſiege 
of Haddington, the Scots, with great concern, 
ſaw the Engliſh governor of Broughty-caltle, 
wg had been, of late, reinforced and revic- 

X x 2 tualled 
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a D.1548. tualled by the Engliſh, making additional for- 


tifications to the place; and that he had al- 
ready ſurprized Dundee, a town-of great con- 


| ſequence, and ſome ſtrength, in the neighbour- 


hood. The earl of Argyle, and a body of his 
Highlanders, undertook to retake Broughty ; 
but failed in the attempt. D*Efle, after his re- 
pulſe at Haddington, had returned to Leith, 
which he began to fortify; but ſent the Rhine- 
grave with two German regiments, and ſome 


_ « fquadrons of harſe, to retake Dundee; which 


the Engliſh, being too few to garriſon it, fired, 
and returned to Broughty, and their neigh- 
bouring forts. The effects of the French inſo- 
lence were now evident, in the backwardneſs 
with which their military operations were ſe- 

conded by the Scots. The Rhinegrave, after 
retaking Dundee, attempted to reduce Brough- 
ty; but though he was ſupported by D*Effe in 
perſon, he was unſucceſsful ; and the two ge- 
nerals leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Dundee, re- 
turned to Lothian, where they ſent their troops 
into winter-quarters. About this time, the 
earl of Huntley eſcaped from his confinement 
at Morpeth, and returned to Edinburgh, where 
the great ſeal was reſtored to him as chancellor. 


That nobleman was noted for his gallant, open, 


behaviour, which procured him the eſteem of 
the Engliſh. Being aſked one day by the pro- 
tector duke why he oppoſed the Engliſh match, 
he anſwered, « that he had no exception to the 
match, 
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match, but to the' manner of wooing. ” In 
this anſwer he ſpoke the ſenſe of many Scotch 
patriots, who diſliked being forced, by arms, 
into a meaſure, to which they were otherwiſe 
well inclined. The winter of this year paſſed 
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without any farther action; but D'Eſſe, unable 


to conquer his unpopularity among the Scots, 
was recalled, and Des Termes was nominated 


in his room, D'Eſſe's removal was owing to 


the repreſentations of the' queen-mother and 
the regent at the court of France, 'and to the ge- 


neral reſentment of the Scotch nobility, on ac- 


count of his aſſuming behaviour, and his juſ- 
tifying his foldiers in all their outrages. | 
D*Efſe, before the arrival of his ſucceſſor, be- 


ing willing to ſignalize himſelf by ſome nota- 
ble exploit, took the field early in the year 


1549, when four Gaſcon regiments landed at 
Dumbarton. He was greatly favoured by the 
ferment in which the Engliſh government was 
at this time, which prevented the protector 
duke from giving the neceſſary attention to 
the affairs of Scotland. The lord Gray, how- 
ever, one of the Engliſh wardens, and a 
moſt inveterate enemy of the Scots, had put 
himſelf at the head of above cight thouſand 
men, part of the earl of Shrewibury's army, 
and invaded Teviotdale with great. fury. The 
Rhinegrave and D*Eſſe, who had, by the queen- 
mother and the regent, been ordered to march 
nb. 1 the important caſtles of 

Hume 


Farther 
operations 
of the war, 
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A.D. 2549. Hume and Farnihurſt, which had opprefled the 


country ſo much, that the Scots, without mind- 
ing the remonſtrances and threats of the fo- 
reign generals, put their garriſons to the 
ſword. D'Eſſe, in his march, had reinforced 
the party which had been left to watch the 
motions of the Engliſh in Haddington, and 
particularly to take care to cut off all com- 
munication between them and. Dunbar. The 
garriſon was now reduced to the ntmoſt diſ- 
treſs for want of victuals; and their brave go- 
vernor, Wilford, hearing that a fupply was ar- 
rived at Dunbar from England, marched out, in 
perſon, with a party, to bring it to Haddington. - 
He was intercepted by the French, himſelf 
taken priſoner by a Gaſcon ſoldier, and his de- 
tachment cut in pieces. The retaking Hume and 
Farnihurſt expoſed all the Engliſh borders to 
the incurſions of the Scots, which they con- 
tinued with great ſucceſs, burning and deſtroy- 
ing villages, forts, and houſes, wherever they 
marched. The lord Gray was then at Rox- 
burgh ; but DEſſe, upon muſtering his auxilia- 
Ties, found them ſo much reduced, that he 
was obliged to remain on the defenſive, and 
to retire to Melroſs, from . he marched 

to Edinburgh. 6 
He found the Engliſh, who had the com- 
mand of the ſea, buſied in augmenting and 
ſtrengthening the fortificatious of Inchkeith, 
an iſland about three miles from Leith, and 
the 
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the ſame diſtance from Fife; a ſituation which A.D. g. 


rendered it of the greateſt importance. DEſſe 


undertook to reduce it; and the queen and 


her attendants promiſed to be witneſſes of his 
gallantry from the ſhore. One Cotterel was 


the Engliſh governor, and made a gallant de- 

fence ; but D'EM having landed his men, drove 
the Engliſh, with conſiderable lofs, within their 
- fortifications; ſo that, in a few days, the iſland | 
was.ſurrendered by capitulation. This exploit | 


was the laſt of D'Eſſe's military operations in 
Scotland, where the face of affairs were now 


greatly altered for the better. The Scots had 


acquired ſpirit, in proportion as the Engliſh 
lot it; and the diviſions of the latter conti- 


nued to enervate their government. Among 


other abuſes, their muſter-rolls upon the bor- 


ders of Scotland were found to be ſo fictitious, 


that they generally contained double the num- 
bers of the effective men; and even thoſe were 


apt to deſert, or return home, before the time 


of their ſervice was elapſed. This ſeems to 


have been the true reaſon of the lord Gray's 


inactivity; for I meet with a proclamation, at 


this time, iſſued by the Engliſh government, 


againſt the abuſes of the army, for inforcing 
the military law, and puniſhing deſertion with 
death. Another abuſe common upon the bor- 
ders, and which we learn from the Engliſh re- 
cords, was the appointing ſome companies of 
Spaniſh or foreign mercenaries to the border ſer- 

vice 
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vice; Theſe, with the diforderly Engliſh, ſub- 
ſiſted upon plundering the Scots who were 
in the Engliſh intereſt, and who, in the procla- 
mation, are called Aſſured Scots.“ | 
The French king had, by this time, ſent very 


en derable ſupplies of men, money, and ammu- 


nition, to Scotland; ſo that when Des Termes 
landed, he found himſelf at the head of a re- 


ſpectable army; but the miſconduct of the Eng- 


liſh, government, and particularly of the pro- 
tector duke, was of more ſervice to the Scots, 


* than all their French auxiliaries. The courts 
upon the continent were filled with the diſ- 


graces and loſſes which the Engliſh arms had 
ſuffered in Scotland; and the like reports were 
not only circulated, but aggravated, by the pro- 


tector duke's enemies in England. Inſtead of 


endeavouring to remove the evil, by a prudent, 
vigorous conduct, he ſought to ſtifle it by ſevere 


proclamations. His indiſcretion had brought 


him into many difficulties, with foreign courts. 


He was diſregarded by that of the emperor; 


and the Guiſes, in France, openly acknowleged, 
that they were determined, at all events, to ſup- 


port. the Scots, and to take the firſt opportunity 


of recovering Boulogne. Mount, the Engliſh 
agent in Germany, ſent him an account, that 


\ 


the king of Denmark was willing to mediate 
between France, and England; and Hoby, the 
Engliſh ambaſlador at the imperial court, (was 
inſtructed by the protector, to enter into a ne- 


gociation 
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openly in their 
particularly complained of Strozaiꝭ the admiral - 
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are come to our hands. He was ordered to 


complain bitterly of the proceedings of the 
French, who, under pretence of the Scotch 


king employing the Engliſh ſhipping, robbed 
and plundered r latter, and ſold their goods 
avens, and other places. He 


of the French gallies, who, without either pro- 
vocation or ceremony, burnt, took, and confiſ- 


cated the Engliſh veſſels, whenever they fell 
in his way. The reſt of Hoby's inſtructions 


repreſented the Scòts as being by nature born 


ſubjects to the crown of England, and conſe- 
_ quently rebels to the king, his nephew. Hoby 


certainly acted up to his orders; and there 


is great reaſon to believe, that the protector 
might have ſucceeded in the negociation, had 

he been able to take into pay a body of Danes; 
but he was diſabled by the civil war, which was 


then raging in England, and was a prelude to 
his own ruin. France itſelf was, at this time, 
troubled with domeſtic commotions; and one 


Guidotti, a Florentine merchant, reſiding at 
Southampton, was employed by both courts, 


but without any. formal commiſſion, to draw 


the outlines of a. treaty. The war, however, 
ſtill went on in . and Des Termes, Who 


You, V | . 7 | had 


gociation for that purpoſe; and, if poſſible, to AD. 1549 
engage his Daniſh majeſty to ſend a body of „ 
troops to Scotland, as auxiliaries to the Eng- — 
liſh: the protector's inftruftions on this head OT 
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A . ig, had brought over with him an hundred cul- 
raſſiers, built a fort 'at a place called Abejlady ; 
cut in pieces the Spaniſh and German troops, 


under one Romero, at Coldingham ; and a party 
of Scotch militia ſurprized Faſtcaſtle, 1 
the garriſon was put to the word. 

The fort of Aberlady diſtreſſed the 8 
of Haddington, which was now more ſtraitened 
than ever, and without hopes of being relieved. 
The earl of Rutland was then warden of the 
Engliſh northern marches, and had an army 
under him of about ſixteen thouſand męn; but 
fuch was the internal ſituation of England, that 
he-durſt not march them out of the kingdom; 


and it was with difficulty that he prevented a 
rebellion from breaking out in the northern 


counties, which had been fomented by the Scots. 
The protector duke, after gaining ſome reſpite 


by the execution of his brother, and the fup- 


preſſion of the inſurrections in the South, hear- 


ing of the extremity to which the garriſon of 


Haddington was reduced, and that a contagious 
diſtemper was raging in the place, at laſt or- 
dered the earl of Rutland to bring off the gar- 
riſon. The earl performed this ſervice with 
equal prudence and reſolution; nor do I perceive 
that he met with any oppoſition from Des Ter- 
mes; for he carried both the ſoldiers and the 
artillery ſafe to Berwic, about the firſt of Octo- 
der. Des Termes, after the evacuation of Had- 
: — 
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ſuperiority of the Engliſh at ſea, proved of i in- 


24 
dington, prepared to retake Broughty caſtle; A. P. 1549. 
which, on account of its ſituation, and the 


finite prejudice to the inhabitants of Fife and 


Angus. This was an undertaking of ſome dif 
ficulty ; but Des Termes was ſo vigoroully aſ- 
fiſted by the townfmen of Dundee, under Ha- 


burton their provoſt, and by the gentlemen | 


of the neighbourhood, that he ſucceeded in 


the attempt. The garriſon was cut in pieces; 
and Sir John Lutterel, an Engliſh woe 
of rank, was made priſoner. 30 

The renewal of the civil commotjons of 
England, and the untowardly ſtate of the Eng. 
liſh affairs in Scotland, now rendered an. ac- 


commodation with France almoſt neceſſary for 


that kingdom. The protector duke had re- 


Freſh ne- 


gotiations \ 


ceived many ſenſible mortifications. from his 


enemies; and had been obliged to make the 
moſt abject ſubmiſſions, before he could reco- 


ver his liberty. He had, while in power, men- 


tioned the neceſſity of ſacriſicing Boulogne, 


which the Engliſh ſtill kept poſſeſſion of, to 


a peace with France. Though this had been 


made a charge againſt him by his enemies, yet 
hen they came into power, they, were obliged 
to adopt the very ſame meaſure; and commil- 


ſioners, by Guidotti's management, were nam: 


ed, an bath ſides, for Nöncludihg the peace. 


Thoſe for France were men noted, for their 


. — the Engliſh; and thoſe for Eng- 
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William Petre, and Sir John Maſon, all of them a 
noted for prudence and moderation. The place 


of conference was between Boulogne and Fort 
Outereau; and the eee in the 


beginning of the year 1550, _ 
The Engliſh miniſters complained, with great 


juſtice, of the inſolence of · the French; but 


this was partly owing to the exorbitant de- 


mands of the Engliſh miniſters. . They ridi- 
culouſly inſiſted upon the young queen of 


Scotland being given in marriage to their king, 
and upon their being paid off all the arrears. 


due upon their ſubſidies. They likewiſe de- 


manded, that certain fortifications which the 


French had raiſed at Havre de Grace, ſhould 


be demoliſhed. The French were ſo far from 
agreeing to thoſe demands, that they frankly 


told the Engliſh commiſſioners, they were re- 


ſolved to have Boulogne at any rate; that they 


looked upon themſelves as no longer bound by 
any ſubſidiary treaties, or to be accountable 
for any arrears; and as to their maſter's mar- 


riage with the young queen of Scots, they 


threatened to break off the conferences, if it 


was ever mentioned any more. They inti- 
mated, at the ſame time, that they were will- 
ing, if the Engliſh would deliver up Boulogne, 


to pay them an equivalent in money; and that 


Edward, when he ſhould come of age, might, 


if he pteaſed, — * other pretenſions. 


Panter, 
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Panter, biſhop of Roſs, was prefent at the on- 4 . 2595. 
ferences on the part of the Scotch government, 
though he is not mentioned in the treaty 
Printed by Mr. Rymer. After various alter: 
cations, the Engliſh” plenipotentiaries received 
new inſtructions to recede from their chief de- | 
- -mands, provided the ſum of money was paid 
for the redelivery of Boulogne. At laſt, a | 
treaty was agreed upon; and that part of it 
which relates to Scotland, was in the OY 
terms: | 
That the lars of Douglas a apo it 00 — 
to be Dun glaſs) and Lauder, built by the Eng- 
liſh, with Ut: the cannon, - &c. be delivered to 
the Scots; except the;cannon that were brought x 
from Haddington : but if theſe two forts be 
notin the hands of the Engliſh, in that event, 
the king of England ſhall be obliged to demo- 
liſh: the towns and caſtles of Roxburgh and 
Aymouth ; nor ſhall it be lawful to the Eng- 
liſh, French, or Scots, to rebuild them. 
Item, Though the king of England ſhall re- 
ſtore Douglas and Lauder, yet he ſhall demo- 
liſh Roxburgh and Aymouth, provided the 
queen of Scotland do the ſame with the caſtles 
of Douglas and Lauder ;. in whick caſe, it ſhall 
not be lawful to the ſovereigns of France, Scot- 
land, nor England, nor their ſucceſſors, ever 
to rebuild Roxburgh or Aymonth. _ g 
Item, The kingdom of Scotland ſhall be 
ee in this peace; and the — 2 
5 mu 
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juſt offence given. And the queen of Scots 
land is obliged; within forty” days after the 
date of this treaty, to certify the king of Eng- 
land, under her great ſeal, that = "ay; Jed the 
comprehenſion. , 


The omitting all TTY of the Scotch wh.” 


bafſador's name, in a treaty which ſo eſſentially 
affected the intereſt of their country, was cer- 
tainly a high inſult offered to the independency 
of that kingdom, and ſeems to be owing to 
the French as well as the Engliſh. Henry hav- 
ing the queen's perſon in his power, conſidered 


her kingdom as forming part of his dominions; | 


nor did any party then in Scotland reſent 


this treatment, whick was highly agreeable, at 


the ſame time, to the Engliſh. On the -nine+ 


teenth of April following, a commiffion was. 
made out, in the queen's name, for the lord 


| Erſkine to repair to England, and there accept 


of and ratify the comprehenſion of her ſubjects in 
the late treaty. This ratification was preſented, 


on the eleventh of May, to the council; board 


of England, and ratiſied; but the lord (or, 
as ſome call him, and 1 believe the more 
truly, the maſter of) Erſkine was charged with 
other commiſſions, which in the council- book 
of England are called requeſts. Theſe related 
to certain arrangements to be obſerved towards 
the queen · mother, who, intended to viſit the 


F rench court, and to the releaſe of the Scotch 
priſoners, 


| 
{ 
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priſoners. The laſt was a matter of great. Gif. b. F 

ficulty ; and chat the demand was complied FO 

with, is an evident ſign of the weakneſs of 

the Engliſh government. The Scots. inſiſted 

upon their priſoners being treated in the ſame 

manner as thoſe of France, that is, being ſet at 

liberty without any ranſom. The Scots had but 

few. Engliſn priſoners, compared to the num - 

ber of their countrymen who were priſoners 

in England; and the captors expected to be 

paid ranſom money. After the Engliſh coun- 

eil had agreed to Erſkine's requeſt, the diſcon- 

tent of the captors. became ſo general, that the 

government thought proper to indemnify them 

out of the public money. One Proctor re- 

ceived two hundred pounds, and one Palmer 

two hundred marks, and the reſt of the cap- 

tors in proportion. = 

The maritime differences between Scotland Marine 

and England came next to be ſettled, and 

proved of a very perplexing nature. During 

the late war upon the continent between 

France and the emperor, it had been common 

for the Scots, as allies of the French king, to 

make prizes of all ſhips belonging to the em- 

peror's ſubjects; and what is very extraordi- 

nary, they generally carried them into the Eng · 

liſh ports, where they diſpoſed both of the 

veſſels and their cargoes, great part of which 

often belonged to Engliſh merchants. The 


3 had long, and bitterly, complained of 
thoſe 
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47855. cott proceedings, which he termed piraticat; 


with Eng- 


and of the ungenerous behaviour of the Engliſh, 


in making peace with France without his re- 


ceiving any ſatisfaction on that account. The 
Engliſh merchants joining with the emperor 
in his complaints, the clamour became ſo loud 


àgainſt the Scots, that I find in the original 
councit-book, the following minute entered on 


the twenty⸗third of June this year. Upon 
à letter ſent out of the weſt- country to the 
lord-admiral, touching the Scots bringing in 


of prizes into this realm, and the robbing as 
well of Engliſhmen as others, it was agreed, 


that the lord · admiral ſhould write to all ports, 


that what prizes ſoever the Scots brought in 
after that ſort, both the Scots and prizes ſhould 
be ſtaid, till it were known whether the prize 


were good or no, and e ee _ Scots * 
robbed any Engliſhmen or no.“ 

The Scots reſented this PN but ho hoſtili 
ties followed. Theregent earl of Arran more than 
ſuſpected that the queen- dowager had reſolved 


to ſupplant him in the regency; and that her 


intended viſit to Erance was on that account. 
She had promiſed to do all the ſervices in her 
power to the Engliſh nation at that court; but 
the regent ſeemed to ſtudy to renew che war 
with England. So late as the tenth of July, 


none of the Engliſh priſoners in Scotland had 
deen ſet at liberty; and: upon the return of 


3 from 3 he was charged by the 
* 
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warden of the eaſt and middle - marches to- 


_ wards Scotland, with an appointment of a thou+ - 
ſand pounds a year, and a hundred light 


horſemen to ſerve him as his body- guard; but 
with liberty to retire to London; ſo that the 
buſineſs of the borders was left to the other 
wardens. All the appearances of à rupture 
continuing, a letter was ſent to Sir Robert 
Bowes to ſollicit the freedom of the Engliſh 
priſoners in Scotland; but he received no ſas 
tisfaction. On the twenty ſecond of July, Sir 
Richard Lee, and Sir Thomas Palmer, were ſent 
by the council of England to ſurvey. the for- 
tifications upon Holy Wand, and thoſe of Ber- 
wick, with inſtructions to repair both, and to 


make ſuch additional works to Berwick, as 
ſhould command the harbour as well as the 
town. After this, they were to viſit Norham, 
Wark, Carliſle, and other places, and to put 


them in a proper ſtate of defence; for which 


purpoſe, thyf had an unlimited credit upon 


the Engliſh®treaſurers of the north. Beſides. 
thoſe proviſions for defence againſt the Scots, 
in caſe of a rupture, the Engliſh. government 
was at great expence in keeping up a party in 
Scotland againſt the regent. The earl of Both» 
well, the ſame who had put- himſelf under 


the Engliſh protection, received five hundred 


pounds, and the laird of Ormiſton two hun- 
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and of the ungenerous behaviour of the Engliſh, 
in making peace with France without his re- 


ceiving any ſatisfaction on that account. The 
Engliſh merchants joining with the emperor 
in his complaints, the clamour became ſo loud 


_ #painſt the Scots, that J find in the original 


councitbook, the following minute entered on 
the twenty-third of June this year. Upon 
z letter ſent out of the weſt- country to the 
lord- admiral, touching the Scots bringing in 


of prizes into this realm, and the robbing as 
well of Engliſhmen as others, it was agreed, 

that the lord - admiral ſhould write to all ports, 
that what prizes ſoever the Scots brought in 
after that ſort, both the Scots and prizes ſhould 
be ſtaid, till it were known whether the prize 


were good or no, and whether the Scots bad 
robbed any Engliſhmen or no.“ 

The Scots reſented this e but no hoftik- 
ties followed. Theregent earl of Arran more than 


ſuſpected that the queen- dowager had reſolved 
to ſupplant him in the regency; and that her 


intended viſit to France was on that account. 
She had promiſed to do all the ſervices in her 
power to the Engliſh nation at that court; but 
the regent ſeemed to ſtudy to renew the war 
with England. So late as the tenth of July, 
none of the Engliſh priſoners in Scotland had 


deen ſet at liberty; and upon the return of 


3 from * he was charged by the 
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warden of the eaſt and middle marches to- 


wards Scotland, with an appointment of a thou- 


ſand pounds a year, and a hundred light 
horſemen to ſerve him as his body- guard; but 
with liberty to retire to London; ſo that the 
buſineſs of the borders was left to the other 
wardens. All the appearances of à rupture 
continuing, a letter was ſent to Sir Robert 
Bowes to ſollicit the freedom of the Engliſh 
priſoners in Scotland; but he received no ſas 
tisfaction. On the twenty · ſecond of July, Sir 
Richard Lee, and Sir Thomas Palmer, were ſent 
by the council of England to ſurvey the for- 
tifications upon Holy Wand, and thoſe of Ber- 
wick, with inſtructions to repair both, and to 
make ſuch additional works to Berwick, as 
ſhould command the harbour as well as the 


town. After this, they were to viſit Norham, 


Wark, Carliſle, and other places, and to put 
them in a proper ſtate of defence; for which 
purpoſe, th bad an unlimited credit upon 
the EngliſhTtreaſurers of the north. Beſides. 
thoſe proviſions for defence againſt the Scots, 
in caſe of a rupture, the Engliſh. government 
was at great expence in keeping up a party in 
Scotland againſt the regent. The earl of Both - 
well, the ſame who had put himſelf under 
the Engliſh protection, received five hundred 
pounds, and the laird of Ormiſton two hun- 
Vol. V. 2 2 dred 
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that account. The earl of Warwick was then 
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fed pounds extraordinary; that is, beſides his 
uſual: penſion, in recompence, as the Engliſh 
couneil- book expreſſes it, of his charges and 
loſſes ſuſtained in the king's ſervice. 

The proceedings of the regent, and the ma» 
melt averſion he diſcovered towards the Eng- 
k government, were the reaſons aſſigned for 
the hoſtile preparations of the Engliſh, who 
declared they were reſolved to obſerve no far 
ther terms with him and his friends, The bi- 
ſhop of Caithneſs returning from France with 
out a paſsport, was arreſted in England, and 
committed to the cuſtody of Sir Thomas 
Palmer. The lord Maxwell Was refuſed li- 
berty to paſs through England to France, Which 
he reſented ſo highly, that he invaded that 


part of the Engliſh border of which the lord 


Dacres was the warden; and, according to king 
Edward's journal, many ſkirmiſhes paſſed be- 
tween the two nations on that account, the 


lord Dacres having orders from the council ef 
Tagland, to repel force by force. Mention is 


here made, in the Engliſh records, of the 
Gremes, whom the lord Dacres was ordered 
to encourage and protect. Though no hotice 


is taken of fuck a clan by the Scotch hiſtori- 
ans, they appear to have been the relies of the 


ancient Meatæ, and to have lived a kind of 
4 wandering life in crims or tents (from which 
they probably had their name) between the 
two 36 without being fixed in their 

allegiance 
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conveniency ſerved them. Thus, in the coun» 


c-baoks of England, we find them perpetually 


changing their party; and they were conſidered 
by both nations as military free-booters. The 


Engliſh council made, 'at the ſame time, very 
warm remonſrances to the French embaſſadors, 
on lard Maxwell's behaviour; and I perceive, 
that on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, letters were 
ſent to the regent, claiming an Engliſh ſhip 
which had been taken fince the treaty; Upon 
the whole, though we are ignorant of the par- 
ticulars, there was, at that time, an actual war 
upon the borders of the two' nations, which 
the regeat was at very little pains to ſuppreſs. 
Though it was underſtood, that upon the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the peace between the two 
nations, the French troops were to evacuate 
Scotland; and though ſome of them actually 
had returned to France, it was not conſiſtent 


The queen- 
dowager 
goes to 
France, 


with the queen - mother's plan, that their 


evacuation ſhould be total, Five hundred 
French ſoldiers (according to the council- book 


of England) were then ſerving under lord 


Maxwell upon the borders, and the caſtles of 
Dunbar and Inchkeith had French garriſons. 
Add to this, that Des Termes, and the chief 
French officers, remained Rill in Scotland; and, 
under pretence of viſiting the country, were 


acquainting themſelves with its ſtrength and 
ſituation. By this time, Leo Strozzi, the 


2 2 2 £ French 
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French admiral, arrived at Leith with a ſqua- 


dron of ſhips, which took the queen-dowager 
on board, with the chief of the French offi- 


cers, and many Scotch noblemen, particularly 
the carls of Huntley, Sutherland, Caſſils, the 
lords Maxwell and Fleming, and the biſhop of 


Galloway. They landed at Dieppe in Rar 


mandy about the middle of October, and the 
queen-· dowager immediately ſet out for Rouen, 
where {he was received and highly careſſed by 


the French king and court. No honours and 


privileges were, at this time, thought too great | 
to be conferred upon the Scots in France, par- 


_ ticularly thoſe in the queen-mother's retinue. 


where the 
ſollicits to 
be made re- 
gent of 
Scotland. 


From Rouen the court removed to Paris, and 
from thence to Chartres and to Blois, where 
the queen - mother reſided for the remaining 
part of the winter with her daughter. 

It was no difficult matter for that princeſs to 
make the French king ſenſible of the ſtrength 
of her party in Scotland, of the great ſervices 
they had performed to France in that country, 
and how neceſſary it was that the regent ſhould 


be diſmiſſed from the government, and herſelf 
ſubſtituted in his place. 


Henry, who now con- 


ſidered Scotland in the light of an acquiſition 
to his own kingdom, was for uniting it in its 
obedience; and though he had no objection to 
the queen-dowager taking upon her the re- 
gency, he inſiſted upon its being voluntarily 
* by the e of Arran, and on his, more 


than, 
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tioned. With theſe views, Sir Robert Carna- 


gie of Kinnaird, (anceſtor to the earl of 


Southeſk, a title now extinct, and an intimate 


friend of the regent, who had ſent him the 


year before with a public character to France) 
Panter biſhop of Roſs, and Hamilton commen- 


dator of Kil winning, two other counſellors 


highly truſted by the regent, were conſulted on 
the occaſion. Henry confirmed the regent in 
his duchy of Chateleheraut, he had made his ſon 
captain of the Scotch guards, and of all the 
Scots ſerving in France, and had beſtowed poſts 
and preferments on his other ſons and rela- 
tions. Thoſe high honours were to be accom- 
panied by the annual penſion of twelve thou- 
fand crowns; and it was agreed, that Carnegie 
and the biſhop-of Roſs ſhould go to Scotland, 


and propoſe the reſignation to the regent: 


He complied, but with ſome difficulty ; and 
Panter, for this ſervice, obtained a rich ab- 
bey in Poitou. 

Hoſtilities between the two nations,on the bor- 
ders, ſtill continuing, the French embaſſador, at 
the court of England, procured a meeting of the 
commiſſioners on both ſides. There the Engliſh 
revived their demand of ranſom for the Scotch 
priſoners taken at Solway-Moſs, to which they 
received a flat denial, and the affair was dropt; 
but this was far from ſatisfying the Scots; 
and their embaſſador, Erſkine, demanded an 

audience 


3 
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A. D. 1550, audience of the king, and a peremptory an- 
1 ſwer to what he was to lay before him. The 
reader, i in the notes, will find the reſult of this 
application, which is entered upon the council- 
book of England x. One particular of this en- 
try is very remarkable; for though Erſkine 
had received his inſtructions before the queen- 
| mother teft Scotland, no mention is made of 
the regent - and the demand is made in the 
name of the queen and council there. The 
anſwer of the Engliſh council was communi- 
cated to Maſon, their embaſſador in France. 
The ſtate of Henry” s affairs (he being then at 
war with the emperor) did not ſuffer him to 
| differ with the Engliſh, and the diſtractions of 
| the Engliſh miniſtry, rendered the friendſhip 
13 of France neceſſary for their ſafety. The lord 
Dacres had orders from the council, to ſoften 
the lord Maxwell as much as he could, and to 


d The maſter of Erſkine, embaſſador out of Scotland, bad 
| acceſs to the king's majeſty, with letters, the ſam of whoſe meſ- 
. ſage was, that ſince the realm of Scotland was comprebended 1g 
the treaty, the queen, and council there deſired to know, whe- 
ther the king's highneſs, and the council, meant they ſhould en- 

joy their old limits, in like manner as they did before the wars.” 
After he had been with the king, anſwer was made, upon 
deliberation, by the council, that there was nothing meant of 
our party, but the continuance of the amity with France, and 

| the comprehenſion towards them, according to the treaty, as it 
5 bad well appeared by the effects paſſed on our part. We know, 
. however, that they have required divers things more than. rea. 
ſonable, which we ought not to ſatisfy ; and, therefore, if they 
' feek redreſs of any thing, (as we think they have no cauſe) then 
a let the French king by his miniſters, declare it, and we ſhall ac- 
cordingly make him anſwer, with whom the treaty Wen been 
5 Fn concluded, and not with them.” | 
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The Scots, who were no rangers to the ſitua- 
tion of the Engliſh government, had carried a 
rich Spaniſh ſhip, as a prize, into the harbour 


of Rye; and the Engliſh complained, that the 


narrow ſeas were inveſted by Scotch pirates, 


. under the command of one Edmonſton. I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with all the little events 


and differences which thoſe mutual complaints 
occaſioned. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the 
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prevent the farther continuance of hoſtilities. b a 


* 


French court, during the queen-mother's reſi- 


dence in France, had a. manifeſt afcendency 
over that of England. When the time of her 


departure drew near, herintention to paſs thro? 
England to Scotland was ſignified to Edward 
and his council, who gave orders to receive 


her with the greateſt magnificence; or if the 


choſe to proceed by ſea, ſhe was to have li- 


berty to land, for a few days refreſhment, with 


all her attendants, in any port of England or 
Ireland. This remarkable complaiſance, and 


ſome other little civilities paid by the Engliſh 


government to the Scots and French paſſing 
through England, produced a new negotiation 
and Robert biſhop' of Orkney, Robert lord 


Maxwell, Thomas maller of Erſkine, Lewis 


de St. Gelais lord of Lanſac, and Robert Car- 


1551. 


negie of Kinnaird, clerk of the treaſury, were 


appointed commiſſioners for Scotland. Thoſe 


for England were Thomas biſhop of Norwich, 


Sir 
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Sir Robert Bowes, Sir Leonard Beckwich, and | 
Sir Themas Chaloner. is 

Before the negotiations eoulit be opened; "the 
French king had made up all differences be: 
tween the Scots and the emperor, on account 


of the maritime depredations that had been 


commited by them upon his ſubjects. The 


French embaſſador, Lanſſac, had, among other I 


matters with which he was charged, declared 
in the Engliſh council, that his maſter had un- 
dertaken the protection of Scotland, and de- 


manded «Firſt, the reſtitution of the fortreſs 
of Edrington, the fiſhings of Tweed, with the 


neutral eſtate of the debateable grounds, and 
to have every thing upon the marches put on 


the ſame footing as before the laſt war. Se- 


condly, That the Engliſh who had been pri- 


ſoners in Scotland, and ſet at liberfy upon 


their engaging to pay their ranſoms, ſhould 


be obliged to pay the ſame; - In the third place, 


he demanded that the Scots ſhould have li- 
berty of commerce with England; and that 
all the Scotch ſhips ſeized ſince the concluſion: 
of the peace, ſhould be reſtored. Laſtly, he: 


demanded, that the Scotch hoſtages for pri- 


ſoners, taken at Solway-Moſs, ſhould be de- 
hvered upon the ſame terms as the priſoners 
taken in the caſtle of St. Andrew's had been 
by the French king.“ The council took ſome 


| "yy to deliberate upon the anſwer to thoſe de- 


. mands: 
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mands; On the fourteenth of February, me 
embaſſador had it, to the following effect: 

„ Firſt, That though the king might, agree» 
able to the hſt treaty, have refuſed the reſti- 
tution of Edrington, and other poſſeſſions in 
Scotland; yet that he would ſpeedily ſend to 


the French king a meſſenger, with: a ſatisfac- 


tory anſwer to that demand. Secondly, all 
priſoners, who actually had their liberty, 2 
promiſe of ranſom, before the late treaty, ſhould 

be obliged to pay the ſame, provided the Scots 


were bound to the like condition. Thirdly, 
that all Scots ſhips detained in England, pirates 
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excepted, ſhould be delivered. That all ſhips 


of the ſame nation, driven into Engliſh har- 
bours by ſtreſs of weather, or other neceſſity; 
ſhould have leave to depart, according to the 
treaty between Edward the fourth and James 
the third; but that no farther liberty of com- 
merce cold be allowed to the Scots. Laſtly; 
That the king reſerved his anſwer- concerning 
the hoſtages, to be imparted to che French king, 


by the ſpecial meſſenger whom he was to ſend 


to that court.” 

By this time, Edmondfton 22 his piratical 
crews had been ſuppreſſed by the Engliſh ſhips 
of war, and brought priſoners to England. 
Twenty-nine of the Scots pleaded, that they 
were forced, or decoyed, to ferve Edmonditon, 
They were, however, tried and caft for their 


ves. The French minifter, Lanfla&; inter: 


be, - lh A323 PpPoſed 
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. whoſe caſes were favourable, till he could re- 
cCeive inſtructions from his court. The anſwer 
of the council was, that the honour of Eng- 
land was concerned in maintaining the fove- 
reignty of the ſeas ; but that they were willing 
to grant a reſpite for the thirteen ; and that the 
embaſſador's behaviour was ſo ne and- ſo 
gentle, that they were ready to pardon two or 
three of the others at his requeſt. This and 
many other conceſſions of the ſame kind, proye 
how very. unwilling the Engliſh government, 
at this time, was to come to a rupture with 
France. The other requeſts of the Scots, at 
the court of England, particularly that of ſet 
tling the borders between the two nations, 
remained ſtill undecided; and Lanſſac de- 
manded to know the names of the commil- | 
fioners who were appointed to tranſa& that 
affair. In this he was gratified ; and after 
ſome meetings, a treaty was concluded at 
Norham, for putting an end to the border, 
and all other differences, between the two king- 
doms. 

By this treaty, the 8 of Scotland 
and England were to be the ſame as they had 
been before the war between Henry the eighth 
and James the fifth. The debateable ground 


Was to be reſtored in the ſame manner as it 


was. before that war, till the right of it ſhould 
otherwiſe be diſcuſſed, and all intrugers of ei⸗ 
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ther-nation into the ſame, were to be expelled; 
if they did not leave it by a certain day. Ber- 
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wick was comprehended in the treaty, and the 
Engliſh were to evacuate Edrington, and to- 
give up all the fiſheries that had belonged to 
the Scots before the late war. All hoſtages and 

captives detained in any nation, on any” ac- 
count, were to be diſmiſſed without ranſom. 
Neither prince was to harbour or countenance 


the rebels of the other, but were to deliver 
them, and all kind of malefactors up, upon: 
requiſition, in ten days. Regulations were laid 


down for apprehending and puniſhing mur- 


derers and robbers of either nation. Ships diſ- 
treſſed putting into the harbours, of either. 


prince, were to be free; and the treaty was to- 


be ratified, by both parties, in ſix days after 


the date, which was accordingly done. 


Such, with ſome immaterial- additions, was 


the treaty of Norham, by which the Scots, 


gained their long-diſputed point” of obtaining. 


the freedom of their Solway-Moſs priſoners, 
without any ranſom. While that negotiation, 


by the 
treaty of 


Norham, . 


continued, the council of England pretended. 


to be alarmed with a conſpiracy formed by the. 


Scotch borderers to betray Berwick ; and that 


two of their number were actually in France 


receiving orders for that purpofe. A letter 


was immediately ſent by the council to Sir 


Robert Bowes, deſcribing the perſons of the 


wa conſpirators, ordering him to put the 
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Ahe governor of Norham upon his guard, and- to: 


ſyffer no Scotchman, on any account, to on. 
ter the town of Berwick. The treaty, how 
ever, reſtored a temporary tranquillity to the 
borders; but it was ſoon interrupted, 1. - 

- The queen-mother of Scotland, before he 
left France, had ſecured a party in the Engliſte 
miniſtry, by affecting even to favour the Re- 
formed in Scotland, and to take part with the 
Enygliſh embaſſadors in all their negotiations: | 
and complaints at the French court. She had, 
during the ſummer, received two ſafe · conducts 
from Edward; but was detained at Dieppe, on 
account of a quarrel between the French king 
and the emperor, whoſe fleet actually lay in 
wait to intercept her. This complaiſance, on 
the part of Edward, was, in a great meaſure, 


| owing to his hoping to reconcile her, in a pers 


ſonal interview, to his marriage with her 
daughter, to which his miniſtry Kill ſaid he 
was entitled, by the act of the Scotch parlia- 
ment. He was enogti : ged in his hopes, by 
the intelligence he regerved: of a ſtrong oppo- 
ſition, . of which the' duke de Montmorenci 
was the head,” to her marriage with the dau- , 
 phin, It was urged, that the French, by an- 


nexing Scotland to their crown, muſt” entail 


upon themſelves an eternal war with England; 
that the Scots would, in that caſe, leave the 
defence of their country to the French; 28 they ; 
* be- no 9 animated with "his 
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ſpirit of independency, which had ſo often 


enabled them to make head againſt the. power 
af England; that Henry ought, by all means, 
to give the young queen's hand to one of the, 
princes of his own blood, and that they ſhould. 


directly be ſent over to reſide in Scotland. 


Though this appears to have heen very ſound. 
reaſoning, yet it made no impreſſion upon 


Henry, He continued ftill under the direction 
af the Guiſes, the moſt artful, ambitious fa- 
| mily in Evrope, and paſſionately fond of ſee- 


A. D. 1587. 


ing their niece married to the dauphin, as the 


match would ſecure their own grandeur in 
Face. 

A favourable opportunity preſenting, the 
queen-mother ſet fail, and landed at Portſmouth, 


on the twenty-ſecond of October, from whence 


ſhe proceeded to Hampton- court, and then to 


London ; -where, on the fourth of November, | 


ſhe entered Whitehall in her chariot, and was 


received by Edward in perſon. The ceremonies, 


magnificence, and honours, with which ſhe was 
treated during her abode in England, may be 


feen in the notes *, as they are too remark- 


' 0 Me. Stow and. Hollinkked 1 chat ſhe came to White- 
hall accompanied by the lady Margaret Douglas counteſs of Le- 
nox, the ducheſſes of Suffolk, Richmond, and Northumberland, 


and divers other ladies, both Scottiſh and-Engliſh. At the gate 
of the court, the dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk, and the 


lord-treafurer, were ready to receive her : And at her enteting 


into the hall, the king ftood in the upper end thereof, the earl 
of Warwick hold; the ſword of ſtate before him. As ſhe ad- 


ragord to the King, theſe hiſforians ſay, {be Kneeled down; Nut : 
FF I ſup- 
2418 1 Ul 


* 
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AD. 1557. able to be entirely omitted. Edward, who, 
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young as he was, poſſeſſed 4 greater ſhare of 
unckerſtanding than his firſt miniſter, took an 
ortunity, in a private conference he had with 
the queen, to lay * her ene pretenfons! he 


SEE” 2 id 


1 -ſuppoſe, they mean. non more; has has he obſerved the com 


mon forms of decency, obſerved among princes of her rank, at 


that time. They add, that he took her up, kiſſed her, aud 
taking her by the hand, led her into his own. chamber .of p 


ſence, and afterwards into that of the queen, where he kiſſed all 


the Scottiſh ladies, and ſo departed for a while. Her majeſty 


dined that day in the queen's apartment with the king; Our, 


queen ſitting by the · king, apart by bis cloth of ſtate: And all 


the ladies, both of Scotland and England, dined in the queen“ 


great chamber. After, dinner, the king ſhewed her his gallery: 
and gardens, &c. and about four in the afternoon, he brought. 
her down again, by the hand, into the ball, where he firſt re- 
ceived her, and there kiſſing her, ſhe took her leave, and re- 


turned to the biſhop” s palace, from whence ſhe came. The Gxth 
day of the month ſhe departed for Scotland, paſſing forth of the 


city, at Biſhopſgate. The duke of Northumberland, the earl, of, 


Pembroke, and the lord-treaſurer, conducted her to Shoreditch 


church, and there took leave of her. The duke of Northum- 

rland had one hundred men on horſeback with javelins, 
whereof forty were gentlemen, clad in black velvet coats, garded. 
with” white, and hats of black velvet, with white feathers, and 
chains of gold about their necks. The earl of Pembroke had 
one hundred and twenty men, well appointed alſo, with black 
javelins, and hats with feathers. And the lord - treàſurer had 
one hundred gentlemen and yeomen, with javelins, in like 
manner, well apparelled : Which three companies of horſemen 
FSrnithed the ſtreets on either ſide, from the croſs in Cheapſide, 
to Birchen-lane end. The ſheriffs of London conducted her to 
the town of Waltham, where ſhe lodged that night. And 'in 
every ſhire through which ſhe paſſed, the ſheriff, with the gen- 
tlemen, gave her majeſty attendance, till ſhe came to enter into 
the next ſhire. And that order was obſerved, -until ſhe came to 
the borders of Scotland. All her charges for meat and drink to 
herſelf and all her train, and proviſion for their horſes, being 
borne and allowed by the king, \fays Hollinſhed, but Stow ſays, 
at the charges of the ſhires through which — paſſed. Keith $ 
Hit. of Scotland, p. 57. - 


- | had 
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had to her daughter's band: in marriage; and AD. 1551 * 
added, with a gallantry not common to his na- 


ture, that he muſt be at perpetual enmity with 
any prince who fhould enjoy that happineſs. 
He then urged how far more preferable, in point 
of policy, a match muſt be with a king of Eng- 


land, than with a dauphin of France. The 


queen- mother artfully laid hold of this intima- 
tion, to throw the blame of her daughter being 
ſent to France, and the Scots calling in aſſiſtance 
from that kingdom, to the imprudence and vi- 


| olence of his uncle the late protector, who had 
| invaded Scotland with an army ſo powerful, as 


to force her nobility into thoſe diſagreeable 


meaſures, and to put themſelves under French 


protection. She concluded, however, with great 
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Politeneſs, that ſhe wiſhed ſhe had known his 


majeſty's ſentiments on that head before, but 
that ſhe would not fail to ſecond his pretenſions 
at the court of France, and endeavour to influ- 
ence that king in his favour. Two days after, 
ſhe left London, and arrived in Scotland to- 


wards the latter end of December, after receiv- 
ing in England a greater profuſion of honours 


than ever had been paid to any royal gueſt be- 


fore. But I am now to attend to the internal 
affairs of Scotland, during her abſence. 


When the regent was prevailed upon to agree 


to the reſignation of the government in favour 


of the queen-mother, his natural brother the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and treaſurer of the 
kingdom, 


She enden- 
vours to ob- 


tain the re- 


sene · 
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4. 5. 68. kingdom, was confined to his bed by 0 all 


appearance) a mortal ſicknefs, from which he 
was afterwards recovered by that noted empi- 
rie Cardan, who affected to have the public he- 
lieve, that his cures were performed by magic, 


rather than medicine. The reader will, perhaps, 


not be. diſpleaſed to find in the notes ſome ac+ 
count of this famous cure *, which, according 
to the author, was grounded upon a calculation 


he had made of the archbiſhop's nativity. Du 


ring his illneſs, the affairs of his arcltbiſhopric 
were adminired by his relation Gavin De 


» 1ti is no * then chat our prelate having heard of this 
famous phyſician, and labouring under a troubleſome diſe 
ſhould have confulted him; but how this affair was tranſact 


we learn from Cardan himſelf, who tells us, that the biſhop de⸗ 


ing attacked with an aſthma, it at length came to be ſo periodi- 


cal, that every eight days it came on ſo violently, that for the 


ſpace of twenty-four hours he had no relief, and for this he had 


conſulted the phyſicians of the emperor Charles the fifth, and 


Henry king of France, but found no relief: at length, hearing 
of me, he wrote for me; and for the defraying of my expenceg 
from Milan to Lyons, he cauſed to be tranſmitted to me, by bis 


" phyſician, two hundred crowns of gold. Then he tells us, that 


he began his journey for Scotland in the year 1552, upon the 


eighth of the calends of March; and that when he came to 


Lyons, he met William Caſanatus, the archbiſhop's phyſician, 
who brought him three hundred crowns of gold for his pocket- 
money, all his other expences, in his journey to Scotland, be- 
ing defrayed upon the archbiſhop's charges. Having arrived ſafe 

in Scotland, he found the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's at his 
own palace, where, in a ſhort time, he recovered him of his 
aſthma, and returned again to Italy, the arcbbiſbop having re- 
warded him, at parting, with four hundred crowns of 47 — 
and double the value of that money in chains of gold, medals, 
and precious ſtones; and this is all. the magick that was uſed 1 in 
recovering of our prelate to his former ſtate of health. Mac- 


| kenzie's Scots Writers, vol. 3. p. 108. | 
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had been guilty of ſome violent proceedings 
againſt the reformers, through which, the arch- 


biſhop's name was deteſted by that party. The 
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ton, a young man, abbot of Kilwinning, who av. 1531 


truth is, the archbiſhop, by his conduct on this 
occaſion, ſhewed himſelf no unworthy diſciple of 


his predeceſſor cardinal Beaton; for he no ſooner 


gained a reſpite from his diente, than he em- 


ployed all the great influence he had over the 


regent, in counter- working what be had pro- 


1 to the queen- mother. n 

Before the convention at Norham was gene 
the regent had held a parliament at Edinburgh, 
where the ſevere laws which had paſſed againſt 
the reformed under James the fifth were re- 
vived, with “additional terrors for the excom- 
municated, for whatever cauſe accurſed, who 


A Scotch 
parliament 
held at 


EJinburgh, 


continued under that cenſure for one year; and 


that they who, tho? irreconciled to the church, 
yet, nevertheleſs, have partook of the body of 


God in the holy ſacrament, ſhall forfeit their 
moveables to the queen.” This impoliticlaw, pro- 


duced ſeveral inhuman proſecutions on account 
of religion; and though not mentioned by Keith, 
its operations promoted the intereſt of the Re- 


formation. In the ſame parliament, ſome acts 


were paſſed for rebuilding Edinburgh and Leith, 
which had been twice burnt ſince the days of 


James the fifth. It is difficult to account for a 
law which paſſed in the ſame parliament, mak- 
ing it capital for any ſubject to kill wild beaſts 

Vol. V. B b b or 


* 
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A, D. 855, or deer with fire-arms, bub by ſuppoſing. that 


weg- 
rity of the 
earl of 
Arran, 
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there was then a great Ry. of gunpqwdes 
in the kingdom. 

The queen- mother, after her 1 in got. 
land, was not diſpleaſed at the harſhneſs of 
the regent's proceedings in matters of religion, 
She eaſily ſaw that he wanted to evade the re · 
ſignation of the regency. She knew how much 
the French court was diſpoſed to favour him; 
and that it would be difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, to force him into an abdication. She 
therefore wiſely reſolved to avail herſelf of his 
unpopularity, which was daily encreaſing by 
the violence of the archbiſhop, and which muſt, 
at laſt, compel him to quit the reins of goyern | 
ment. She connected herſelf with the earl of 
Angus and his family, and procured the title 
of earl of Morton for the fon of his brother 
Sir George Douglas. She took the earls of 
Huntley and Argyle into her councils; and 


made uſe of her own, and their authority, to 


compoſe private differences among the nobility 
and great families of the kingdom. She fa- 
voured the profeſſors of the Reformation ſo 
much, that they conſidered her as their patro- 
neſs; and ſhe became the object of public affec- 
tion and eſteem, in proportion as {the regents 
popularity abated. 

A parliament was fammoned to meet at Edin- 
burgh in February 1552, where many regula- 


tions were made with. regard to the prices of 


185 wines, 
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wines, and againſt - their being adulterated. 
Twenty pounds Scots, then amounting to about 
forty-ave ſhillings Engliſh, were fixed as the 
Price of a tun of Bourdeaux wine. All other 
French wines were to be ſold in proportion; 
nor were the ſubjects to exceed that rate. The 
beſt Bourdeaux wine was to be retailed at the 


rate of one penny Engliſnh, for two Engliſh 


quarts; but an abatement was made for other 
wines. From thoſe, and ſome other particu- 
lars to be found in the notes *, the reader may 
form ſome idea of the e which money 
bore in Scotland at this time. The fixing the 
wages of workmen,. and regulating the bills of 
innkeepers, were recommended to the magi- 
ſtrates of boroughs, who were to give their opi- 
nion, on thoſe heads, to the lords of articles; 
ſo as, if approved of, to be reduced into a 
public act. 

From the nnn of this 3 it 
appears, as if the late wars with England had 
greatly affected agriculture, and the breeding 


of live ſtock. It was found, therefore, necel- 


ſary to prohibit the bringing of lambs, and 


* And as were was a ſcarcity both of wild and tame fowl, 
their prices were regulated by parliament, as follows: The crane 
and ſwan, each 5s. the wild gooſe, 2s. the clack, quink, and 


rute, 18. 6d. each; plover, and ſmall muir fowl, each 4d. black 


cock and grey hen, 6d. the dozen of powts, 1s. the whap, 6d. 
the lapron, 2d. woodcock, 4d: larks, and other ſmall birds, 4d. 
the ſnipe and quail, each 2d. a tame gooſe, 18. 4d. capon, 18. 


hen and poultry, Sd. chicken, 4d. a pig, 18. 6d. Offenders were | 


not only to forfeit their goods, but alſo to be corporally PV: 
Wer Black Acts. | 
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A.D. 1552. ſome other young animals, to market for three 


Abuſe of 


the prels, 


years; and à ſumptuary law was found neceſ- 
ſary, for preventing dearth, and lowering the 
exorbitant price of proviſions. It was there- 
fore enacted, under ſevere penalties, that no 
archbiſhop, biſhop, or earl, ſhould” have more 


than eight diſhes'of meat at his table. No ab- 


bot, lord, prior, or dean, more than ſix; no 
baron or freeholder more than four; no bur- 
geſs or wealthy perſon, whether ſpiritual or 
temporal, more than three; and only one kind 
of meat in each. Among various other laws 
for the reformation of manners, and for pre- 
venting indecencies in the time of divine wor- 


ſhip, it was made penal for an excommunicated 


perſon to be preſent at maſs, or to force the 
prieſt to ſay it in his preſence. 

It is certain, from publications ſtill extant, that, 
beſides the degeneracy of morals among the pa- 
piſts, the Reformed had made a moſt unmerci- 
ful, and in ſome meaſure unjuſtifiable, uſe of 
the preſs. Many of them had renounced the 
errors of popery, not ſo much from the con- 
victions of conſcience, as through the con- 
tempt which they had for its clergy, on ac- 


count of their groſs ignorance, ſuperſtition, 


and immorality of every kind. As' poetry had 
been faſhionable in the late reign, many wits 


diverted themſelves by ridiculing a religion 
founded on ſuch abſurdities, and taught by 
ſuch profeſſors: but their compoſitions were 
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authors, and ſome original compoſitions in fa- 


. 


vour of the Reformation, were now common 


in Scotland; ſo that the popiſh clergy thought 


a licenſing act abſolutely neceſſary. It was con- 


ceived in the following terms : © Foraſmuch 
as there are divers printers in this realm, that 
continually print books concerning the faith, 
ballads, ſongs, rymes, blaſphemies of church- 


men, as well as laicks, with tragedies in La- 


tin as well as in Engliſh, not ſeen and conſi- 
dered by the ſuperiors, to the great ſcandal of 
this realm; it is therefore ordained by the lord- 
governor, with advice of the three eſtates, that 
no printer ſhall preſume to print any book, &c. 
till it is reviſed by ſome wiſe perſon appointed 


by the ordinaries, and a licence to be obtained 


from the queen and the lord: governor ; under 


Bl > a 
fol. 151, 
152. 


pain of confiſcation of goods, and being ba- 


niſſhed the realm. a 
Upon the riſing of this i D'Oyflel | 


(he French embaſſador, who had ftill continued 
in Scotland, returned to France, with an am- 
ple teſtimony from the queen-mother .and the 


regent, written with conſent of the ſtates, of 


the ſervices he had done to France, in Scotland. 
Panter biſhop of Roſs, who had reſided for about 
ſeven years in France, returned to Scotland at 
the ſame time. His preſence there was the 
| | more 


— 22 


too often indecent, and ſametinies: illiberal. 4. p. *. | 
Add to this, that many tranſlations of foreign 


> 
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£.D. 3552. more neceſſary, as the queen · mother ſtood in 
need of his great abilities and experience in 
the management of her affairs. She found the 
regent, who was now deſigned by the title of 
duke of Chateleheraut, more averſe than ever 
to the reſignation of his authority. He was 
ſenſible that his party was declining ; and he 
endeavoured to keep it up by an unbounded 
profuſion of money and places, which he la- 
vithed among his friends. This had rendered 
it impoſſible for him to account for his inter- 
meddlings with the public money; and he was 
fo entirely at the diſpoſal of others, that he 
was now obliged to ſupply his exigencies by 
new acts of rapine. Under pretence of re- 
forming the public diſorders, he undertook. a 
progreſs, northwards, as far as Inverneſs, in 
the ſummer, and held juſtice-courts in all the 
towns through which he paſſed. Some poor 
_ thieves were hanged ; but all the rich malefac- 
tors were: ſuffered to commute their penalties 
for money, to the great ſcandal of the'public. 
| He then made the like progreſſes through the 
eaſt and weſtern parts of the kingdom, where 
] he beſtowed the honour of knighthood on ſe- 
veral gentlemen of diſtinction. At Jedburgh 
he ratified a treaty which had been made for 
fettling the boundaries of the debateable lands 
between Scotland and England; but he found 
che inhabitants there ſo diſorderly, that he 
* turned 


- 
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turned the. magiſtrates out of their offices, and AD. 155%, 
obliged the heads of ſeveral families to give 
hoſtages for their good behaviour. 

The queen-mother, whoſe party was. daily 
enereaſing, carefully attended him in all thoſe | 
progreſſes, on the double account of learning der 
the true diſpoſition of the kingdom, and of 
ingratiating herſelf with the ſubjects, by her 
mild, agrecable behaviour. Ia this ſue was ſo 
| ſucceſsful, that I find her name is inſerted. i in 

many of. the public papers before that of the 

regent. Finding the nobility, in general, diſ- 

poſed in her favour, ſhe employed the biſhop 

of Roſs to put the regent in mind, in the ber 

ginning of the year 1553, that it was now high \,.... 
time for him to do with a good grace, what 
muſt be extorted from him, if longer deferred. 

Panter added, that he was, in fact, no longer 

regent, becauſe the young queen had actually 

appointed the French king and her uncles to 

be her curators. Thoſe, and many other con- 

ſiderations, urged home upon the regent; but 

above all, the growing intereſt of the Refor- 
mation; the alienation, of the great nobility 

from his perſon, and the power of the French 

king, made a deep impreflion upon his mind. 

He inſiſted, however, upon two conditions, as 
preliminaries to his demiſſion. The firſt was, 

that he ſhould be indemniſied, under the gua- 

ranty of the French king and the Scotch par- 
Uament, for all his intromiſſions with the late 

| king "2 
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been raiſed during his regency. The ſecond 


condition was, that if the young queen died, 
4 he and his deſcendents ſhould be declared by 

act of parliament, next heirs to the crown. 
The queen - mother made no objections to thoſe 


conditions, and ſent them ta France, from 


whence they were returned with the proper 
| ratifications ; but when the time came, fixed 
by the regent himſelf, for his demiſſion, he 
ſtarted freſh difficulties. He inſiſted upon the 


young queen not having completed the twelfth 
year of her age, in which ſhe was, by law, en- 
titled to chuſe her curators; The queen · mo- 


ther endeavoured to prove, that in ſuch caſes, 


every ſovereign prince, added to the years of 


his life, the time in which he lived in his mo- 


ther's belly; and ſhe produced, at the ſame 
time, a full deputation from her daughter and 
curators, to take upon her the ane of 5 
the kingdom. 5 0 

The regent continued his objections. He 
ſaid, that the ſupplementary year was only al!“ 


| lowed to male ſovereigns, and ſtill inſiſted upon 
farther time. In ſhort, nothing deciſive was 


done during this year, becauſe the French king 
Was unwilling to- employ - force > againſt the re- 


800 — The queen-mother perceiving this 
- tenderneſs, 
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© tenderneſs. e zeqvieſeed; but took 5. 8. 


caxe tp form. ſuch 2 axty amog the nobilit L 

25 ſhould force the bunny into *. ve 1 

if he hong trifle any longer. Her chief friends 

Were the gapls of ito. Huntley, Argyle, 

ARS, and Caſſils, zud with them ſhe retired 
to Stirling, where it was reſolved to ſummon 

2 general council of the nobility, as it is called, | 

in the tolowig ſprivg. 
The gent, of a ſudden, found himſelf de- The regen 
ferted by all his friends, excepting the arch. tw view, 
Nen e St. Andrew's, and his kingſman the 220. 
lord Livipgſion, who remained with him at 
Edinburgh, while the reſt of the nobility were 
Preparing to attend the parliament at Stirling. | 
He received a letter from the earl of Huntley, 
adviſing him, that the nobility were reſolved 
to force him to the reſignation of the regency, | 
if he did nat voluntarily ahdicate. This letter. 
made ſo deep an impreęſſion upon the regent, 
that he entered intg a new, but ſerious, treaty 
with the queen · mother; and, a5 à mark of his 
lincerity, he ſurrendered the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh into the hands of the lord Erſkine. The 
queen-mather, to ePFOPrage his pacific ſenti · 
ments, pramiſed, en her part, that no paſt miſ- 
underſtandings ſhould leſſen the obligations 
which ſhe and her family was under for his 
friendſhip ; and that ſhe would | confirm and 8 
perform all, and more than, ſhe had ſtipulated | 
in his favppr, either for herſelf or the French 


Yor, V. Occ King. 
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4. b. 1554 King. | The regent then repaired to the parlia - 


ang 3 
bit wy 


ment at Stirling, where the agreement made 
berween him, the French king, and the queen- 
mother, Was openly read, and Tatified by the 


aſſembly. The ſeſſion was then adjourned to 
Edinburgh, on the tenth of April. The regent 


there, according to à promiſe he had made at 
Stirling, abdicated, by formally ariſing from his 
ſeat, and, in full parliament, reſigning the royal 
crown, ſword, and ſceptre, to D'Oyflel the 
French embaſſidor, who had returned to Scot- 


und as commiſſioner for the queen in France. 


An inſtrument Was then read, under the hands 
of the young queen and her curators, appoint- 
ing the queen-mother regent of the kingdom; 


and on the twelfth of April ſhe he produithed 


as ſuch accordingly. E 0 

This was the period of Chica regenty. 
It is ſcarcely to be found in hiſtory, that a weak, 
timid, irreſolute, ſubſtitute in government, 


_ obnoxiqus to, and abandoned by, all parties, 
ever obtained ſo eaſy and ſo advantageous a 


diſmiſſion from power, or ever held jit ſo long. 


| This was owing to the opinion which the pub- 


lic had. of his honeſty; to his being next in 
ſucceſſion to the crown, and to the earneſt de- 
fire which the French king had to extinguiſh 


: allt the parties in Scotland. The nation, how- 


ever, was in a moſt deplorable ſituation. 
Its government, and the ſentiments of the 


public, w were directly contrary to each other, 
The 


* . _ 


or „ne 
The former was lodged with an hende 
ous woman; whowas an inſtrument in t 
of her own family, the moſt papiſtical « of any | 
in Europe. The bulk; of the Scotch nation, 
on the contrary, were. deeply impregnated with 
the doctrines of the Reformation ;. and their 


great men had already, in their own. minds, 
partitioned out for themſelves the, revenues and 


territorial poſſeſſions of the church. Many 9 
them, as I have already mentioned, had been 1 7 : | 


penſioners to the Engliſh court, and many were 
indifferent to all religion, but that Which could 


beſt ſerve... their own intereſt, L may. add. to 


thoſe conſiderations, that ever ſince the death 
of James the fifth, the violent reformers in 


lowers, a rooted averſion to all government by 
females, à doctrine which gathered ſtrength 


upon the death of Edward the fixth of Eng- 
land, and the acceſſion of his ſiſter, vulgarly, 
. by juſtly, called the Bloody queen Mary. 


I have ſtrong inducements to believe the oy 


| port of Buchanan, who ſays, that when the 
lord Erſkine was appointed governor. of Edin- 
burgh caſtle, he was directed, by parliament, 
to deliver it up to no perſon, without an or- 
der of the ſtates; a moſt noble proof, of the > 


public opinion of his patriotiſm and difiatereſt- 
edneſs. The duke of. Chatleberaut received, 


at the ſame time, the: government, of the caſtle 


Cc2 of 


e hinge | 
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Scotland, the famous John Knox, particularly, | 
had been ſecretly propagating among their fol- 


The inde- 
pendency of 
Scotland eg 
endangered, 


os y * » 
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kingdoms; but they made no progreſs in tr 
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artb! „ 4 dehnen how welt Pleadel 
the queen-taother, or father ce French kung, 
was with Ait quiet reſtguation vf che reagent). 
In hort, every Rep taken by the gevwernment, 


prainty indicated 4 Net reflaten te wender 


Scotland a dependent province upon Frande. 
This was no new ſchetne. The French vourt 
Had ſent bver ſome of their moſt renned iprti- 
ticians, particularly the famous Monthie; tb 
draw up a plan of an union beten the ter 


commiſſion, and returned to Fraee, AguHed 
with che parties that prevailed in Stock d. nl 
the ſpirit of independency "thit peeled the 
common people. The queta-vegetit avtenipted 
to effect whiat they had failed in. Nv ſooner wids 
ſhe inveſted with the „ And publicly in- 
ſtalled, that the raifed oe VIRemiontto becomp- 
roller of the finances; Amöther Frenelamn, 


Rubey, was made Escher of che grbat feal, and 


vice chancellor of Scbtkand; and Bbnot, und- 


ther of the fame country, Was appoinvetl 85. 
vernor of the Orkney lands. Thoſe” 


| tions (particularly that of Rithey, — 


| tended, to render the earl of Humtſey, lord- 


a chancellor, and one of "the moſt powerful 
noblemen in Scotland, a thete'cyplier n the 


government) gave infinite diſquiet, even tothe 


Scots who were beſt affected towards the 
regent· queen. Nothing but a blind partiality 
to her own * and country, could have 

induced 


E 4 — 


They had privately favoured Wyat's rebellion; 
and, had-it ſucceoded, the queen-regent-mitent- 
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induced ſo {cnſble nn ſuch i im- 
the death of Edward the fixth of England, 
and the accrſſion of his ſiſter queen Mary to 
Ant :erotun, on whom ſhe depended for affidb- 
arcy, in all the ſecret and deep defigns ſhe had 
laid for checking the progreſs of the Refor- 
mation. Many of the Scotch reformers hall 
received not only pꝓrotection, but preferment 


a religious account, not only ſtapt the penſions 
of all the Scots, but drove — aut of 
. 27 19 

This did not e Pray queen-regent of 
Scothind from taking: part with the French in 


the propofed marriage between the queen and 
dhe emperors tldeft ſon, Philip of Auſtria. 


ed to have in vadatũl England. For this purpoſe, 
one of the firſt acts of her gegency, was her 
erecting magazines. at Jedburgb, and her xe- 


Jord Conyers, one of the Hngliſh deputy-war- 
dens ſo much, that he ſent advice of her mo- 
tions to the earl of Slirewtbury, who nar- 
-rowly watched her; but upon the ſuppreſſton 
of Wyat's rebellion, ſhe returned to Edin- 
burgh. Nothing could be more Hiſtant from 


the queen of England's thoughts, than a rup- 


1. 2 f : ture 


Pairing -thither in perſon. This alarmed the 


'S 


AD. . 


in England; but queen Mary, impoliticilly, on 


Pacific 1 
the . 


their differences with England, on account f 
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AD: 2558. ture with Scotland at that time, as appeared 
from her conduct in the affairs of the borders, 
The Græmes, whom I have already mentioned, 
had given infinite diſquiet to lord Maxwell, 
the chief of the Scotch wardens; and he de- 
clared, unleſs he received ſatisfaction, that he 
would proceed to hoſtilities. The old lord 
Dacres, one of the moſt turbulent ſubjects: in 
England, and the inveterate enemy of Scot - 
land, had openly declared himſelf the patron 
of the Græmes, who had affociated themſelves 
with one Armſtrong, the ſucceſſon probably, 
of him who had been put to death in the late 
reign. This Armſtrong is often mentioned in 
the council-books of England; and he acted as 
an independent power, for he robbed the ſub- 
jects of both nations with the utmoſt impar- 
tiality. The queen of England hearing of thoſe 
diſorders, and afraid of embroiling herſelf with 
the Scots, ſent Dacres a ſevere reprimand, and 
ordered the earl of Shrewſbury to repair, in 
perſon, to the borders, and to give the Scots 
all reaſonable ſatisfaction. His preſence had 
fuch an effect, that the lord Dacres forced the 
Græmes to give ſecurity, to anſwer 105 their | 
depredations upon the Scodtktrs. 
A frets ne- This expedient, though afterwards found to 
+ pra be ineffectual, brought on a treaty with Eng- 
- land. The commiſſioners for Scotland were 
Sir Robert Carnegie of Kinnaird, and Sir John 
Ballenden of Auchnoul ; and thoſe for England 
h OR "Ts. 
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Sir Thomas Cornwallis, and Sir Robert Bowes. A v. 2554. 
The whole of the treaty, which they con- 3 
Auded, is not upon record; ſo that it probably 
was no more than a ratification of former trea- 
ties; but the two following articles have come 
to our hands, viz. That if any perſon of the 
one kingdom, ſhould forcibly take from another 
perſon of the other kingdom, any one fiſh or 
fiſhes that had been caught by that other per- 
ſon; in that caſe the i injuring perſon ſhould pay 
twenty · pence ſterling, over and above any mul& 
that might be forfeited by former laws. And, 
Secondly, That if any of either's ſubjects ſhall 
happen to come, by ſtreſs of weather or other- 
wiſe, into any part of either's kingdom; ſuch' 
perſons ſhall be allowed to depart without any 
interruption, provided that he obtain a certifi- 
cate of his arrival from the magiſtrate of the 
next adjacent port or town; and that during 
kis abode, he hath acted nothing contrary to 
the laws of the kingdom whither it hath been 
his lot to arrive.” 
All precautions were in vain for ſtopping the 
depredations of the Grzmes, and other robbers. 
The truth is, they were privately encouraged 
by the wardens themſelves, to whom they were 
tributary; and they found a retreat in Northum- 
berland, where they were protected by the great 2 
landholders. When tlie queen -· regent of Scot- Englith 
land complained of this, ſhe was anſwered, by book of 
2 recriminations, that the Scots had given refuge Mary. 
T9 to 
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the Engliſh money. The queen-regent upan 
this, ordered a body of troops again to ad- 
vaner to Jedburgh; and every thing ſeamed to 
threaten a rupture between the two nations, 
when a Daniſh fleet appeared upon the egaſte. 
As the Daniſh and imperial courts were then 
cloſely united, and 2s the queen-regent knew 
nothing of the deſtination of the Daniſh fleet, 
the culled the troops from the borders, to op- 
_ poſe any deſeent that might be made; but it 
was ſoon known, that the Danes had put this 
armanent to fea, only to protect their own 
trade, and that of the emperor's ſubjeds, from 
the depredations of the Scotch and Engliſh 
Pirates. When this danger blew over, the lord 
Wharton, 2 wife and moderate nobleman, pro- 
poſed a freſh negotiation upon the borders. 
| 1555: The Engliſ records (to whom we owe all the 
knowledge we have of thoſe tranſactions) iay, 
that the meeting was accordingly held, the 
twelfth of May, at Reddingboyrn, where the 
lord Wharton and his deputics appeared at the 
bead of two thouſand well armed men, on an 
information, if we may believe ſome guthem, 
that the queen-regent intended to ſurpriſe ham. 
There is no other foundation for this charge, 
than the mutual jealouſies which reigned be- 
| tween the people; and the qneen-regent hav- 
ing ordered Cesford, a gentleman of great in- 
tereſt in that country, to aſſemble a body of 
men 
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men for the protection of the Scotch commiſ. A.D. 7555 · 
ſioners, during the conferences. Three meet- 
ings were held at Coldſtream and Redding- 
bourn, and a fourth at Norham, where both 
ſides. produced eſtimates - of their reſpective 
loſſes, amounting to a thouſand robberies. 
and murders,” committed by each. As it was 
impracticable to enter upon any diſcuſſion, it 
was propoſed to fall upon the robbers, the Arm- 
ſtrongs and the Græmes, and to put them to 
the ſword. The old lord Dacres pretended, Hanne, 
that the Græmes were under his protection; borgen. 
but he engaged they ſhould give no aſſiſtance 

to the Armſtrongs, nor be guilty of farther 
robberies. He undertook for more than he 

could perform; for when the earl of Bothwell 

and Drumlanrig, as wardens of the Scotch 

weſt marches, attempted to execute this agree- 

ment, and had fired the houſes of ſome of the 
outlaws, the Grzmes, notwithſtanding all the 3 
authority of the lord Dacres, twice ſurprized 

and routed the earl of Bothwell, he himſelf 
narrowly eſcaping, and leaving ſome gentle- 

men of diſtinction priſoners in the hands of the 

rebels. 

The queen - regent of Scotland n Local dif. 
bitterly of the Engliſh government, and of the 
lord Dacres particularly, as having encouraged 
the outlaws in this rebellion, The council of 
England repeated their orders to lord Dacres 
to withdraw his protection from the Grames, 

„ <.-- - 
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. &.D.1555: and to deliver them up to lord Fleming, one of 
the Scotch'wardens; but his anſwer was, that 
the Græmes were perſons of good ſervice to 
the crown, The Engliſh council were too 
much embarfaſſed with their own affairs upon 

the continent, to oblige Dacres to execute their 
orders. They were informed, that the com- 
plaints of the Scots were deſtitute of founda- 
tion, and had been eſpouſed by the queen-re- 
gent, merely that ſhe might have a pretext to 

give a diverſion to the Engliſh arms by an in- 
— vaſion. They were ſo well convitided of this, 
that they ordered Berwick, of which the lord 
Wharton was governor, to be reinforced and 
revictualled, and the earl of Shrewſbury to 
raiſe fourteen thouſand men in the northern 
counties. Thoſe diſpoſitions feem to have pre- 
ſerved the peace of the borders W 805 re- 
maining part of this year. | , 5 
Difogders The queen - regent, in the beginning - BY ber 


ſuppreſſed, 
2nd the ear! Adminiſtration, affected a great zeal for the re- 


— formation of the laws, and the regular ad mi · 
niſtration of juſtice, in Scotland. She could 
not, however, help perceiving; how much diſ. 

guſted the great lords, even thoſe who were | 

beſt affected to her daughter's family, were at * 
her partiality for the French. At the head of 
thoſe nobleman was the carl of Huntley, who | 
had always acted with'a becoming ſpirit of in- 
dependency upon France, as well as England. 
The prodigious diſorders that, of late, had been 
e a com- 
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committed in the Highlands, and the north, 4. p. 2586. 


Where Huntley's great intereſt lay, gave her a 


handle for employing him in ſuppreſſing the - - 


Moidarts, the Clanronalds, and the other out- 
laws of thoſe parts, who were Huntley's de- 
termined enemies; becauſe he pretended they 
were his vaſſals. A commiſſion was accord- 
ingly iffued for him to march with an army ta 
a place called Abertarf, and there to attack the 
outlaws. 'Fhe' earl either diſliked the ſervice, 
or was not obeyed by his men; for it is certain 
that he returned without executing his com- 
miſſion, on pretence of a mutiny that had 
ariſen in his camp. As the French court had, 
by this time, formed a plan of government 
for Scotland; by humbling the great landhold- 
ers, the queen-regent inftantly laid hold of 
the earl's inactivity, to ruin, or at leaſt re- 
duce, him. He was accordingly committed pris 
ſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh; and her 
French counſellors were for proceeding capi- 
tally againſt him as a traitor. The queen-re- 
gent would have made no difficulty in this, 
had ſhe not ſeen how diſagreeable the propoſal 
was to the earl of Caſſils, and other noblemen. 
The charges, however, brought againſt him 
were of ſo heinous a nature, that ſhe found 
means-to deprive him of the earldom of Mur- 
ray, the lordſhip. of Abernethy, the. govern- 
ment of Orkney and Shetland, the admini- 
A of the earldom of Mar, with other 
| Ddd 2: valuable 
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AD. 1555. valuable eſtates; and, to crown all, he was ſen- 


tenced to be baniſhed five years in France, Bu- 
chanan has loaded the memory of this noble- 
man, the moſt powerful then in Scotland, with 
many . atrocious charges, founded chiefly ' on 
family reports. There can be little doubt of 


his having been guilty of ſome acts of ty- 


ranny, (and what great nobleman, in thoſe 


days, was not?) in a country where he conſi- 


dered himſelf independent, and as the para- 
mount lord. It muſt likewiſe be admitted, that 


the earl of Caſſils, Buchanan's patron and fa- 


vourite, ated with wiſdom and Juſtice, in 


conſenting that Huntley's power ſhould be 
abridged and reſtricted ; but that his life ſhould 


be ſaved, and his baniſhment remitted. Ir 
muſt, however, be owned, that his puniſh- 


ment came with a bad grace from the queen- 


regent; but he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to all 


reſentment ; and continued ſo firm in his duty, 


that he was ſoon after admitted into the privy- 


council. | | 
The parliament of Scotland was, at this 
time, ſitting; and, on the twentieth of July, 


. had regiſtered a revocation, made by the young 


queen at Fontainebleau, for recalling all re- 


_  . verſions and other grants; made by the late 


regent-duke, to the detriment of the royal 


domain. Hiſtorians have, with great propriety, 
- commended the zeal and attention of - Mr: 
cmd — dean of Glaſgow, and vice- 
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preſident of the college of juſtice, at this time, A. b. 5 = 

for regulating the proceedings of law- courts, 

and reviving ſome of the moſt ſalutary laws Proceed- 

of the former reigns, beſides correcting many ewe, 

abuſes which had crept into the police of the 

country. Other laws were made for the ad- 
vancement of the revenne; for diſſolving all 

dangerous aſſociations among ſubjects; and for 

ſeverely puniſhing all reports to the diſadvan- 

tage of the French reſiding in Scotland. 

- The ſeſſion being over, the queen - regent no- 

minated the earls of Argyle and Athol (but 

the latter only was employed) to perform the 

ſervice in which Huntley had failed. He was 

ſo ſucceſsful, that he ſubdued the outlaws, 

and brought Moidart, their head, priſoner to 

Edinburgh. All his puniſhment was, his be- 

ing confined to Perth, from whence he ſoon 

eſcaped, perhaps by connivance, that he- and 

his friends might continue to be checks upon 

Huntley and the Gordons. 

Hitherto the French king had reaped but lit- A new hc. 
tle benefit from his connections with Scotland, verameat. 
which now aſſumed an aſpect very different 
from what they had formerly worn. He knew 
that the Scots had nothing to apprehend from 
the queen of England; and that ſhe was far 
from having any ambitious deſigns upon their 
country. He found that the remittances, which 
had been made by his father and himſelf of ne 
men, money, proviſions, and all kind of war- 

rs of | like 
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| forme 


- Uppopular 


tax impoſed; - 


it is called in the records, a great ſederunt of 
— biſhops, 
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like ſtores into Scotland, had been equally. ex- 
penſive and inconvenient for his own affairs; 
and he reſolved to purſue meaſures for making 
the Scots defray their own charges in their 
future differences with England. But it was 
eafy to foreſee, from the general diſpoſition of 
the Scots, that this muſt be impracticable, as 
long as the queen - regent and her clergy con- 
tinued their violent perſecutions of the Re - 


formed. It was, therefore, neceſſary to ſoften 


the friends of the Reformation, by calling a par- 
liament, in the ſummer. of the year 1556, where 
the barons of Bruniton and Grange, Balnaves and 
others, who had been outlawed and forfeited for 
the murder of cardinal Beaton, were pardoned - 
and reſtored. to their country, upon the French 
king's interceſſion. This lenity had. not the de. 
ſired effect. The queen and her aſſociates had, 
under pretence of building a fort near Kelſo, 


adopted the plan of a land- tax, by ſurveying 
and regiſtering the eſtates of the ſtibjects, which 


was to be applied to the payment of the troops 
that ſerved ee borders. As this meaſure 
was entirely French, it was likewiſe plauſible, 
as it eaſed the great noblemen of their trouble- 
— expenſive attendances in the field; 
and the public might always depend on the pro- 
tection of a well diſciplined body of troops. 
Ido not perceive, that the aſſembly, in which 
this tax was agreed to, was a parlament; for 
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biſhops, earls, abbots, and lords, calling them · 4. b A 


ſelves the lords of ſecret council. Letters hav-. 


the parliament met on the ſecond of May 


lords of articles, who were Frenchmen, clergy- 
men, and courtiers, preſented: a regular and 
preciſe plan for the valuation of all the lands 


in Scotland; which the landholders, in genes 


ral, very juſtly thought was intended as a pre 


lade to their own flavery, and to the rendering 
their country a province of France, and govern- 
ing it by a' ſtanding army. The puniſhment 
which Huntley had ſo lately undergone, deter- 


red many of che great nobility from publicly 
eſſing their diſapprobation of this meaſure; 

but it was otherwiſe with the middling ranks. 

They were prompted, according to ſome, by the 


earl of Angus, who was {til alive; and no 
fewer than three hundred of them met at Edin- 


burgh, to conſult upon the means of avoiding 


ſo ſhameful a thraldom. Their behaviour, on 
this occaſion, was dutiful, but firm; and their 
meafures, ſuch as became good patriots to pur- 
ſue. They deputed two of their own' number, 
Sir james Sandilands of Calder, and John Wes 
myſs of Wemyſs, men of approved virtue, mo- 


deration, and authority, to repair to the queens | 
regent, to lay before her, in the ſtrongeſt termg, 


the „ and ignominy of this taxation. 


They | 


lt © 


ing been iſſued to the ſheriffs, and other officers, 
for levying this tax, they were received with 
great coldneſs all over the kingdom. When 
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4, . 2556. They repreſented the groſs affront done to their 
but repeltes COuntry, in hiring mercenaries to perform that 


by the 


duty which their anceſtors had ſo long and fo 
gloriouſſy diſcharged, and which they and their 
poſterity were willing to undertake at the ex- 
pence of their fortunes and lives. They then 
explained how dangerous it was for a free peo- 
ple: to depend, for the defence of their conſti- 
tution, upon mercenaries, whoſe fidelity hung 
upon the wheel of fortune ; that mercenaries 
never could defend the properties of others 
with the ſame zeal and ſpirit as the proprietors 
themſelves, who had their eſtates, their wives, 
children, religion, and liberties, at ſtake. They 
repreſented how ineffectual the meaſure, pro- 


poſed, was for the purpoſe intended; that Scot- 
land was unable to raiſe money for paying a 


ſtanding body of troops; and if the Engliſh, a 
people of far greater riches, ſhould enter upon the 
ſame fcheme, by paying, cloathing, and diſciplin- 
ing their men, the frontiers muſt ſoon, inſtead of 
being defended, be expoſed to a warlike enemy, 
who would not fail to penetrate into the very 
vitals of the kingdom. They concluded, by 
telling her majeſty in plain terms, that the tax, 
however, plauſible it might appear, was ſo un- 
popular, that it could not be levied; and that 
the public ſuſpected that it was intended as the 
means of gratifying private and uujuſtifiable 


purpoſes, eſpecially by the great number of 


n which the very collecting it muſt create. 
| Tho 
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The above are a few of the many arguments . 18586. 


urged by the delegates of the Scotch landhold- 
ers on this occaſion, as given by Buchanan. The 
intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that they 
have proved to be ſo many common-: places, 
from which modern politicians have drawn 
their chief reaſonings againſt ſtanding armies, 
with a few alterations, according to circum- 
ſtances, and thoſe ſeldom for the better. Other 
authors, of different principles from Buchanan, 
have repreſented the tranſaction with little or 
no variation. The harangues of the deputies, 
their reſolute manly addreſs, and, perhaps, above 
all, the numbers and power of their conſtitu- 
ents, to which the queen was no ſtranger, diſ- 
mayed her; but recollecting herſelf with great 
preſence of mind, and an apparent frankneſs, 
ſhe told them, that ſhe now ſaw her miſtake, 
and was willing to remit the tax. Buchanan 
infinuates, as if the earl of Huntley, and Pan- 
ter biſhop of Roſs, a friend to the Hamiltons, 
adviſed her to this taxation, with a view of 
ruining her and driving the French out of Scot- 
land. This is by no means likely. We can 
ſcarcely doubt, conſidering the character of the 
people, and the ſituation of their affairs at the 
time, that the propoſal was entirely French, 
whoſe inſolence and preſumption in countries 
where they have an aſcendency, have always 
been remarkable. The queentregent might 
very poſlibly ſay, to the deputies themſelves, 
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A o. 1556. that the project came originally from Scotch- 


Behaviour 
of the 
quecn- te- 


gent. 


men; and might even point at the perſons of 


the We and the prelate, to render them 


ſuſpected with their countrymen, and to throw 
the load of unpopularity from off herſelf, and 
her French counſellors. Biſhop Leſley himſelf, 
the devoted advocate of her and her daugh- 
ter's adminiſtration, admits, that the French 
had their ſhare in the deſign; but the Scots, 
in general, thought (1 believe with more juſ- 
tice) that they were its ſole authors; for it is 
agreed by all hiſtorians, that after this, they 
were deteſted by the bulk of the people. It is, 
at the ſame time, certain, that the wiſeſt and 
moſt intelligent part of the nation had, for 
ſome years, looked upon them with a jealous 
oo ry 

If we make allowances for the education and 
prepoſſeſſions of Mary of Lorrain, the queen- re- 
gent, it muſt be admitted, that ſhe ſhewed great 
talents for government, and a reſolution uncom- 
monto herſex. Underſtanding that the northern 
parts of the kingdom were ſtill in an unſettled 
ſtate, ſhe undertook a progreſs thither, in perſon, 
to reſtore the adminiſtration of juſtice, and re- 
inforce the authority of the laws. Her vigour, 
in this expedition, was equal to that of the 
braveſt kings. She held juſtice-courts, and pu- 
niſhed offenders wherever ſhe came. Arriving 


at Inverneſs, which may be called the capital 


of thoſe outlaws, who, depending upon their 
F 88 
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bogs and faſtnefſes, bade defiance to governs AD. 556. 


ment, ſhe reyived the.. ordinance of James 


the fifth, which declares the chieftains of clans 


anſwerable for the behaviour of their depend- 
ents and vaſlals, if they do not bring them to 
juſtice. This order, which in a civilized coun- 


try ſounds ſo harſhly, had a wonderful effect 


with thoſe barbarians. Some of the chieftains 


made uſe of it for reducing their . rebellious - 


dependents; and we are told, by Sir James 
Balfour, that the chief of the Grant family 
laid at the queen's feet the heads of ſome of 
his own relations, who choſe to die, rather 


than ſubmit themſelves to a court of juſtice, 
The earl of Caithneſs, and Mackay of Strath- 
navern, were the only chieftains 'of any conſe- 
quence, who ſhewed a diſtegard to the ordi- 
nance, by not preſenting their friends and fol- 
lowers to juſtice. The former was made a pri- 
ſoner, and fined in a large ſum of money. The 
earl of Sutherland, who had been the chief 
ſufferer by the depredations of the Mackays, 
was employed to reduce the latter; and a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips, under the command of Hugh 


Kennedy, blocked them up by ſea ; ſo that the 


chief, Mackay, was obliged to. ſurrender him- 
ſelf to Kennedy; and he was, by the queen, 
committed priſoner to Edinburgh caſtle. The 
reduction of this eminent chieftain daunted 
the heads of the other more diſtant and un- 
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for their quiet behaviour. 

During this ſucceſsful expedition of; the 
queen-regent in the north, Mary. queen of Eng- 
land was, with ſome difficulty, brought to en- 
ter as a principal into her. huſband's quarrel 
with France; but without any intention of 
her breaking with Scotland. Beſides the dif- 
ferences, in point of religion, between her and 
her ſiſter Elizabeth, ſhe naturally conſidered the 
latter as an adulterous baſtard, and young 
Mary, queen of Scotland, as true heir to the 
crown of England. It is here no digreſſion to 
ſay, that had it not been for the differences. be- 
tween her huſhand and the court of France, 
and the intrigues of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
would not have heſitated in ſetting: aſide the 
ſucceſſion of Elizabeth, and declaring Mary 
her heir. Mary of England had lately ſup- 
preſſed an inſurrection under one Stafford, 
who pretended that England was becoming a 
province of Spain; and the Enghſh miniſters 
were at great. pains to perſuade their miſtreſs, 
that he had been encouraged by the queen-re- 
gent. The latter complained, by her embaſ- 
ſador, Carnegie, of this ſuſpicion, as diſre- 
ſpectful to her character; but, at the ſame time, 
the court of France perceiving that their pro- 
ject of a land taxation in Scotland had proved 
abgetive, was daily ſending 0 over to Scotland 

men, 
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men, arms, and money; and the French troops 4. b. 1556 = 
lay diſperſed along the frontiers. The condi- | 
tion of England was certainly, at this time, 
very deplorable. The deteſtation in which its 

queen and her bloody counſellors: were held, 
had enervated the hands of her government. 
. The whole military force of the nation had 
been directed under the earl of Pembroke, 
againſt the French on the continent. The earl 
of Shrewſbury, who was preſident of the coun- 
cil of the north, ſent repeated advices to court, 
with his opinion, that a war was inevitable; 
and that all the preparations of the queen- re- 
gent, upon the borders, tended to a rupture. 
Orders were expedited for the earl, and the 
principal nobility and gentry of the north, to 
have their men in readineſs to march againſt 
the Scots; and the carl was commiſſioned to 
put all the places on the frontiers in a defen· 
ſible poſture, When the Engliſh army took 
the field, ſuch was the debility of their go- 
vernment, that they had neither arms, vic- 
tuals, nor ammunition for making the cam 
paign. All the earl of Shrewſbury could do,- 
when he arrived at Newcaſtle, on the twenty-- + 
third of May, was to reinforce the garriſon of: 
Berwick with five hundred men; but even 
they, as appears in a letter from the lord Whar-. 
ton, dated the third of June, to the ſame earl, 
were deſtitute of every thing. A ſmall ſup- 
ply of money, however, ſent to the earl, and 
the 
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d. ss. the good conduct of thoſe two noblemen, re- 
tarded hoſtilities from breaking out for ſome 
time. Such was the ſituation of affairs between 
the two kingdoms, when the Engliſh court 
propoſed x freſh negotiation for ſettling the 
affairs of the borders. The queen-regent was | 
then returning from Inverneſs, and was hold 
ing courts of juſtice at Elgin, Bamf, Aberdeen, 
: Dundee, and Perth; where the criminals often 
compounded for their penalties with money. 
0 The earl of Huntley, the biſhop of Roſs, and 
Hugh Kennedy, were charged with the affairs 
af the north; and had a legal power for pro- 
_ againſt delinquents in a judiciary way. 
arg. Before I proceed to the more important af- 
«mballacor fairs between Scotland and England, it is here 
the coat, proper to mention an incident recorded, but 
very imperfectly, by Scotch hiſtorians. An in- 
tercourſe had been opened by means of one 
Chaloner, an Engliſh merchant, between Ruſ- 
ſta and England; and the great duke had ſent 
one of his chief noblemen, called Joſeph, as his 
embaſſador to England, under Chaloner's care, 
who had three ſhips in his company. The 
' ſhip which carried Chaloner and the embaſſa- 
| dor, was wrecked on the coaſt of Buchan in 
1 Scotland; and Chaloner ſaved the embaſſador, 
| but was bimſelf drowned. According to Eng- 
liſh accounts, all that remained of the wreck 
was ſeized on by the people of the - 
but it is certain that the embaſſador and his 
7 ſurviving 
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ſurviving retimue were brought to Edin vareks; 
where they were moſt hofpitably entertained 


by the queen- regent, who received letters of 


thanks from the queen of England; and the 


embaſſador was moſt honourably eſcorted to 
Berwick by the lord Hume, and five hundred 
gentlemen on horſeback. About this time we 
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are told, that an embaſſador, one Hother Tran- | 


berne, came to Scotland from the ducheſs of 


Oldenburg, and renewed the antient league 


between the Scots and the Embdeners. 
The queen - regent not having, as yet, diſ- 


poſed the Scotch parliament to a rupture witk 


England, omitted no act of hoſtility, on her 


part, that could bring it about. The mayor and 


treaſurer of Berwick had been murdered by the 
Carrs, and no ſatisfaction had been obtained, 
becauſe of the diſorders committed by the lord 


© Dacres againſt the Scots. A ſquadron of Scotch 


ſhips at Holy Iſland, had taken thirteen Engliſh 
veſſels of conſiderable burthen, and they had 
been condemned as lawful prizes in the ports of 


. | . 2 | . 

ing thoſe provocations, a negociation was {till 
going forward upon the borders. The com- 
miſſioners for the Engliſh-were the earl of 


Weſtmoreland, and the biſhop of Durham, the 


lords Dacre and Wharton. - Thoſe for Scot- 
land were t biſhop. of Dumblgin, Maitland of 


Ledington, a an acgil, keeper of the public 
records in Scotland. Their firſt meeting was 


at 


Leith, Dundee, and Aberdeen. Notwithſtand- 
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| ) 150 Dunſe, where Maitland; a young * of 
p "great vivacity and addreſs, and affecting to be 
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2 man of buſineſs, but without ſufficient ex- 


N perience to recommend him, took the lead in 


the conferences, and erideavoured;_on the part 
of the Seots, to juſtify; or palliate, all * on 


_ infractions of the peace between the two er 
"Theſe were ſo glaring, that the Wegbtla en 


broke off; but though, even at that time, 


DOyſſel was building the fort at Eymouth, 


which the Engliſh ſo much complained of, 
Maitland, by his infinuating manner, prevailed 
upon them to renew the conferences, with new 


2 on an 2 at Carline N. 


by Thole for: Scotland were Robert Reid biſhop of han, 
Henry Sinclair dean of Glaſgow, and Sir Robert Carnegie, 
{doth ſenators of the college of juſtice) and the lord Harries, 


warden of the weſtern marches, on the part of Scotland; and 


Cuthbert Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, the lord Dacres and Whar- 
re gb. Keith's Mk. * P. 71. | 
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